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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


SWEDISH COINAGE, 

Mr. Ursay,—In your Minor Corre- 
spondence for May, W. H. narrates the 
finding of what he supposes to be a Swedish 
copper dollar, that is, a debased coin, copper 
for silver. The coin, however, is a genuine 
copper coin of Queen Christina of Sweden, 
who ascended the throne on the death of 
her father, the great Gustavus Adolphus, 
A.D. 1632, and abdicated a.pD. 1654. A 
specimen before me, in perfect preserva- 
tion, weighs nearly 2 oz. Obverse, the 
arms of Sweden and Gothland (?) quarterly, 
with the device of the house of Vasa (a 
vase) on an escutcheon. Inscription, ob- 
verse, “Christina, D. G. Sue. Go. Wan. 
Regina, Et Pr. H.” Reverse, two arrows 
in saltire, barbs upwards, between them a 
crown, and in thecentre quarters, “.1.-or.”’ 
Inscription, “‘ Moneta, Nova, Cuprea, Dala- 
rensis, MDXLY.” (New copper from the 
mines of Dalecarlia.) Exactness of weight, 
however, in the Swedish copper-money 
seems to have been little attended to, for 
I have before me two 1-or’s of Gustavus 
Adolphus, which weigh little more than 
-1 oz. each; and a 4-or of Christina, date 
1635, does not..weigh near half-an-ounce. 
The obverse inscriptions of the King’s 
are, “Gustavus,Adolph. D. G. Suec. Goth. 
Van. Rex, M. P. F.” One reverse is similar 
to Christina’s, the other has an heraldic 
ehimera,—upper part bird, lower beast. 
Inscription, “Moneta Nova Cupre Nico- 
pensis Mpcxxx.” (New copper from the 
mines of Nicoping). 

There yas a very cumbrous species of 
money ing Sweden, called (at least by 
collectors) the tile-money, oblong square 
pieces of copper. I do not know when 
their issue commenced, but I have a 
1-daler of Charles XII. a.p. 1710, weigh- 
ing nearly 22 oz., and a 2-daler of the same 
year, weighing 76} oz., but not of such 
pure copper. I have also the }-daler, 
a.D. 1742, weighing over 1302z., while a 
4daler, a.D. 1736, weighs 104 oz. This 
was in the collection of Mr. Woods. 

Your correspondent states that the dollar 
and other similar coins were found in the 


hands of the skeleton. It does not seem 
probable that whoever committed the body 
to its mother earth, would have interred 
any visible coin, even copper. The money 
most likely was in a pocket, say trowsers, 
near which the soldier’s hands lay in the 
grave, and thus, when all but bones and 
metals had decayed, they came in contact. 

I do not consider that the money issued 
by Baron Goertz was, properly speaking, a 
debased currency. I would adopt the term 
so admirably coined by Dr. Aguilla Smith, 
in his History of the coins issued in Ireland 
during the troubles of Charles I.’s reign, 
“money of necessity.” The money coined 
by Henry VIII., and issued as silver, hav- 
ing 402. of silver and 8 oz. of copper, I 
consider was a debased coinage. Baron 
Goertz’s coins are pure copper of the size 
of our farthing, having on the obverse, 
within a circle variously ornamented, “1 
Daler, S. M.”, the two latter letters in 
Swedish signifying, I am informed, ‘signs 
of coins,’ and they were issued as repre- 
senting a value of ten-pence. We are told 
that the dissatisfied public called these 
“Baron Goertz’s gods.” 

I have the following dates and varieties 
of reverses :— 

1715 A crown only; all the remainder 
have allegorical figures with in- 
scriptions of identity. 

1716 Publica fides. 

1717 Wett och Wapen. 

1718 Flink och Fardig, Saturnus, Jupiter, 
Pheebus, Mars, Mercurius. 

1719 Hoppet. 

Yet, contemporary with these “signs 
of coiris,” there was an issue of coins of 
pure standard silver, of which I have one, 
A.D. 1716, weighing 158} grains; two 
of 4.D. 1718, one weighing 98 grains, and 
the other 471} grains. The English crown 
of 5s. then weighed 4644 grains. 


Cork, Aug. 15, 1860. R. S. 


ERRATUM. 
p- 381, line 31, for “invited,” read 
“ visited.” 
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FRENCH INVASIONS OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


WE are not of the number of those who believe that the glory of Eng- 
land has reached its zenith, and that nothing now remains for her but 
a downward course of trade and “ peace at any price,” which is to terminate, 
at some day more or less distant, in her loss of the sovereignty of the seas ; 
and then she must sink low indeed. ‘‘ England is a country that never can 
be conquered, while the kings thereof keep the dominion of the sea,” is the 
axiom of Sir Walter Raleigh, and that it is generally accepted as true is 
evident enough from the readiness with which any amount of expense 
for the maintenance of our navy is submitted to at the present day. 
History shews that we can stand against a world in arms, and our firm 
persuasion is, that, as before, our land will 

et eae ce a ee 
More glorious from each foreign stroke ;” 
but at the same time we do not close our eyes to the possibility, nay, pro- 
bability, of her having again to fight a stout battle with our nearest 
neighbour for our ancient supremacy, and that ere long. 

Of all the changes that comparatively recent times have produced, few 
are greater in appearance, and none are equal in importance, to those 
effected in the art of war. We are sure that our “ wooden walls,” manned 
as they are by “hearts of oak,” would engage any armament, whether 
steel-clad or otherwise, that they might be able to reach, but the most 
serious matter is the extraordinary range of the modern artillery, which 
renders all our places of strength valueless, and will oblige us to recon- 
struct them. It is no exaggeration to say, that the introduction of rifled 
cannon is the first step in quite as extraordinary a revolution as was effected 
by the discovery of gunpowder. 

We have been, as a nation, very unwilling to admit the unwelcome fact, 
but now official inquiries and reports* make it but too evident that ex- 





* “Report of the Commissioners appointed to consider the Defences of the United 


Kingdom. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her Majesty. 
1860.” 


Gent. Maa. Von. CCIX. 3H 
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traordinary efforts and sacrifices must be submitted to, if we would fully 
assure our native land from the intolerable insult and injury of an invasion. 

It has always been received as an axiom, that history is continually re- 
producing itself, and from this we may fairly infer that what has been done 
once, may very likely be attempted again, particularly when the nation 
whose actions we are speculating upon possesses advantages that it never 
had before. In days when France had no Cherbourg within five hours’ 
’ distance, no rifled cannon, no steel-plated frigates, no million of armed 
men, she often threatened, and sometimes landed on the Isle of Wight. 
Their ravages, it is true, were confined to the island, and the stubborn re- 
sistance of the people soon compelled them to withdraw, after inflicting no 
very great amount of positive injury. But the case is altogether different 
now, and we all feel, of even the temporary occupation of the island by 
a foreign force, what Lord Overstone very justly says of a similar occupa- 
tion of London—* It must never be.” His lordship says that “ he cannot 
contemplate or trace to its consequences” such an occupation of the capital, 
and we quite agree with him; but we see one certain consequence of an 
enemy getting a footing on the Isle of Wight, and that is, that it would 
involve the certain destruction of our great naval arsenal. The Commis- 
sioners propose works amounting to two and a half millions of money, 
mounting 987 guns, and giving barrack accommodation for 7,320 men, 
for the defence of Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, but they seem most 
strangely to have overlooked one point in the island, which an enemy 
might easily seize, and where he could erect works that would render all 
our efforts abortive. 

It is not necessary for us to give a description of the Isle of Wight. 
Probably not one of our readers but has at some time or other visited that 
charming district, and hence our mention of the proposed defences will 
be easily comprehensible without a plan. But before we enter on this, we 
will briefly notice the military history of the isle. 

Though we are not of the school that begins English history with the 
battle of Hastings, we may yet without injury to our present purpose pass 
over the conquest of the isle by Stuf and Wihtgar in the sixth century, its 
ravage in the seventh by Wulfhere of Mercia, its conversion by Wilfrid of 
York, and its repeated occupations by the Northmen. It will be early 
enough to begin with the year 1295, when the French, who had burnt a 
convent at Dover, failed in an attack on Rye, and approaching Wight found 
the guardians of the isle so vigilant, that, after hovering about the coast for 
some time, they withdrew, without venturing to land. Nearly half a century 
after, that is, in 1340, they threw a large force on shore at St. Helen’s, 
though they were stoutly withstood by the wardens, John de Langford, 
Theobald Russell, and Bartholomew de L’Isle ; Theobald Russell was killed, 
but the invaders were chased to their ships. In 1377 they again landed, and 
were more successful than they had been before, or have been ever since. 
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They marched into the centre of the isle, and besieged Carisbrooke Castle. 
The post was valiantly defended by Sir Hugh Tyrrell, the governor, and at 
last the besiegers withdrew. They had, however, something like a victory to 
boast of, for they exacted a ransom of 1,000 marks, and bound the islanders 
by oath not to oppose them if they landed again within a year. Whether 
the men of Wight would have sacrificed their oath to their patriotism 
cannot be known, as no further invasion was made for more than 150 years. 
Two merely piratical descents were attempted in the time of Henry V., 
but they failed; and it was not until the year 1545 that the French 
again had a footing in the isle. This was a very temporary one, but as it 
was their last, and also shews what small results may follow from vast pre- 
parations, it may be well to speak of it somewhat at length. The story has 
been told by Mr. Froude®, and as he has not let his hero-worship mislead 
him on this occasion, we shall summarize his account, being well pleased 
to find something to commend in a work that we have had occasion more 
than once to condemn :— 


“France was known to be straining every nerve to bring her old rival on her knees. 
Men, ships, and money were collected with unheard-of profusion; and the French 
themselves were so confident of success, that other natio:s shared inevitably, to some 
extent, the same expectations. The siege of Boulogne had not been pressed. The in- 
tention was to collect a fleet so large as absolutely to command the Channel. The 
occupation of the Isle of Wight—a more feasible enterprise than the march on London 
—would be the prelude of an attack on Portsmouth and the destruction of the fleet ; 
and in the same stroke which crippled their naval power, the English would lose 
not Boulogne only, but their last hold upon the French soil, Montgomery, with five 
thousand men, was sent into Scotland to defend the Borders. The whole available 
strength of France remaining was collected at the mouth of the Seine. A hundred 
and fifty ships of war and twenty-five galleys, which had dared the dangers of the Bay 
of Biscay, and had come round from Marseilles, were to form the convoy of sixty 
transports and sixty thousand men. William the Norman had brought as large a force 
with him, but his fleet was nothing. The Spanish Armada was as powerful on the 
sea, but the troops intended for land-service scarce amounted to half the army of 
Francis. The aim of the expedition was successfully concealed. Rumour pointed 
alternately to Scotland or the western counties, to Kent or Sussex, to the Humber, 
the Thames, or the Solent ; and the English government, to be prepared on all sides, 
had a hundred and twenty thousand men in the field throughout the summer. ... . 

“On the sea, the English returns were tolerably satisfactory. The ships, indeed, in 
commission, belonging to the crown, did not exceed sixty; but several were larger 
than the largest of the French, and all were more efficiently manned. The ‘Great 
Harry,’ a new ship of a thousand tons, with a crew of seven hundred, carried Lord 
Lisle’s flag. The ‘ Venetian,’ with the flag of Sir Peter Carew, was seven hundred 
tons; her crew four hundred and fifty. The rest were rather smaller, although they 
passed at the time as powerful, efficient vessels. In collective force, nevertheless, the 
enemy had greatly the advantage. The whole number of sailors in the fleet at the 
beginning of June amounted only to twelve thousand. The royal squadron, however, 
properly so called, formed but a small part of the naval strength of England...... 
The whole serviceable fleet remaining in the English waters was collected by the end 
of June at Portsmouth—in all a hundred sail and sixteen thousand hands. 





> History of England, vol. iv. pp. 417 et seq., ed. 1858. 
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“In England itself party animosities were for the time forgotten. ‘The counties 
vied with each other in demonstrations of loyalty. The Duke of Norfolk, after a 
general survey of England, reported that ‘he found both gentlemen and all others 
very well minded to resist the enemy if they should land—the most part saying, 
‘My lord, if they come, for God’s sake bring us between the sea and them.” — 
(pp. 417—420.) 

“With July came the summer, bringing with it its calms and heat; and the great 
armament, commanded by D’Annebault in person, sailed for Epgland. A few strag- 
gling ships, in search of plunder, or to mislead the English, made the first attempt to 
effect a landing at Brighton; but the beacons were fired, the country rose, and the 
few companies who were on shore were driven back before they had effected more than 
trifling injury. The main body, which they soon rejoined, had held their course direct 
to the Solent. 

“The king was at Portsmouth, having gone down to review the fleet, when, on the 
18th of July, two hundred sail were reported at the back of the Isle of Wight. The 
entire force of the enemy, which had been collected, had been safely transported across 
the Channel. With boats feeling the way in front with sounding-lines, they rounded 
St. Helen’s Point, and took up their position in a line which extended from Brading 
Harbour almost to Ryde. In the light evening breeze, fourteen English ships stood 
across to reconnoitre; D’Annebault came to meet them with the galleys, and there was 
some distant firing; but there was no intention of an engagement. The English with- 
drew, and night closed in. 

“The morning which followed was breathlessly calm. Lisle’s fleet lay all inside in 
the Spit, the heavy sails hanging motionless on the yards, the smoke from the chimneys 
of the cottages on shore rising in blue columns straight up into the air. It was a 
morning beautiful with the beauty of an English summer and an English sea; but, for 
‘the work before him, Lord Lisle would have gladly heard the west wind among his 
shrouds. At this time he had not a galley to oppose to the five-and-twenty which 
D’Annebault had brought with him; and in such weather the galleys had all the ad- 
vantages of the modern gunboats. From the single long gun which each of them 
carried in the bow they podred shot for an hour into the tall stationary hulls of the 
line-of-battle ships; and keeping in constant motion, they were themselves in perfect 
security. According to the French account of the action, the ‘Great Harry’ suffered 
so severely as almost to be sunk at her anchorage ; and had the calm continued, they 
believed that they could have destroyed the entire fleet. As the morning drew on, 
however, the off-shore breeze sprung up suddenly; the large ships began to glide 
through the water; a number of frigates —long, narrow vessels, so swift, the French 
said, that they could outsail their fastest shallops—came out with ‘incredible swift- 
ness °;’ and the fortune of the day was changed. The enemy were afraid to turn, lest 
they should be run over; and if they attempted to escape into the wind, they would 
be cut off from their own fleet. The main line advanced barcly in time to save them ; 
and the English, whose object was to draw the enemy into action under the guns of 
their own fortresses and among the shoals at the Spit, retired to their old ground. 
The loss on both sides had been insignificant ; but the occasion was rendered memorable 
by a misfortune. The ‘Mary Rose,’ a ship of six hundred tons, and one of the finest 
in the navy, was among the vessels engaged with the galleys. She was commanded by 
Sir George Carew, and manned with a crew who were said, all of them, to be fitter, 
in their own conceit, to order than obey, and to be incompetent for ordinary work. 
The ports were open for the action, the guns were run out, and, in consequence of the 
calm, had been imperfectly secured. The breeze rising suddenly, and the vessel laying 
slightly over, the windward tier slipped across the deck, and, as she yielded further to 





© “The action is related with great minuteness in Du Bellay’s Memoirs.” 
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the weight, the lee ports were depressed below the water-line, the ship instantly filled, 
and carried down with her every soul who was on board. Almost at the same moment 
the French treasure-ship, ‘La Maitresse,’ was also reported to be sinking. She had 
been strained at sea, and the shock of her own cannon completed the mischief. There 
was but just time to save her crew and remove the money-chest, when she too was 
disabled. She was towed to the mouth of Brading Harbour, and left on the shore. 

“These inglorious casualties were a feeble result of the meeting of the two largest 
navies which had encountered each other for centuries. The day had as yet lost but 
a few hours, and D’Annebault, hearing that the king was a spectator of the scene, 
believed that he might taunt him out of his caution by landing troops in the island. 
The sight of the enemy taking possession of English territory, and the blaze of English 
villages, scarcely two cannon-shot distance from him, would provoke his patience, and 
the fleet would again advance. Detachments were set on shore at three different 
points, which in Du Bellay’s description are not easy to recognise. Pierre Strozzi, an 
Italian, attacked a fort, perhaps near Sea View, which had annoyed the galleys in 
the morning. The garrison abandoned it as he approached, and it was destroyed. 
M. de Thais, landing without resistance, advanced into the island to reconnoitre. He 
went forward till he had entangled his party in a glen surrounded by thickets; and 
here he was checked by a shower of arrows from invisible hands. The English, few in 
number, but on their own ground, hovered about him, giving way when they were 
attacked, but banging on his skirts, and pouring death into his ranks from their silent 
bows, till prudence warned him to withdraw to the open sands. The third detachment 
was the most considerable ; it was composed of picked men, and was led by two of the 
most distinguished commanders of the galleys. These must have landed close to 
Bembridge. They were no sooner on shore than they were charged by a body of 
cavalry. There was sharp fighting; and the soldiers in the nearest ships, excited at 
the spectacle of the skirmish and the rattle of the carbines, became unmanageable, 
seized the boats, and went off, without their officers, to join. The English, being now 
outnumbered, withdrew: the French straggled after them in loose order, till they 
came out upon the downs sloping up towards the Culver Cliffs; and here, being 
scattered in twos and threes, they were again charged with fatal effect. Many were 
cut in pieces; the rest fled, the English pursuing and sabreing them down to the 
shore; and but few would have escaped, but that the disaster was perceived from the 
fleet, large masses of men were sent in, under shelter of the guns, to relieve the 
fugitives; and the English, being badly pressed in return, drew off, still fighting as 
they retreated, till they reached a stream, which they crossed, and broke the bridge 
behind them 4.”—(pp. 422—426.) 

The French admiral now called a council of war, and proposed to force 
his way inside the Spit, and attack Portsmouth. The pilots protested, 
and the plan was abandoned :— 

“It remained, therefore, to decide whether the army should land in force upon the 
island, and drive the English out of it, as they might easily do. They had brought 
with them seven thousand pioneers, who could rapidly throw up fortresses at Newport, 
Cowes, St. Helen’s, and elsewhere; and they could leave garrisons strong enough to 
maintain their ground against any force which the English would be able to bring 
against them. They would thus hold in their hands a security for Boulogne; and as 
the English did not dare to face their fleet in the open water, they might convert their 
tenure into a permanence. ; 

“This was the course which they intended to pursue: and it was the course which, 











4 “The brook at the head of Brading Harbour probably. Du Bellay evidently wrote 
from the account of persons who were present.” 
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in the opinion of Du Bellay, one of the ablest generals in France, they indisputably 
ought to have pursued. In neglecting it he considered that an opportunity was wasted, 
the loss of which his confidence in Providence and in the destinies of France alone 
enabled him to forgive. 

*D’Annebault, however, had received discretionary powers; and, for some unknown 
reason, he determined to try his fortune elsewhere. After three days of barren de- 
monstration, the fleet weighed anchor and sailed. His misfortunes in the Isle of Wight 
were not yet over. The ships were in want of fresh water; and on leaving St. Helen’s 
he went round into Shanklin Bay, where he sent his boats to fill their casks at the 
rivulet which runs down the Chine. The stream was small, the task was tedious, and 
the Chevalier d’Eulx, who, with a few companies, was appointed to guard the watering 
parties, seeing no signs of danger, wandered inland, attended by some of his men, to 
the top of the high down adjoining. The English, who had been engaged with the 
other detachments two days be‘ore, had kept on the hills, watching the motions of the 
fleet. The Chevalier was caught in an ambuscade, and, after defending himself like 
a hero, he was killed with most of his followers.”—(pp. 428, 429.) 


The French fleet now withdrew behind Selsea Bill, then crossed to 
Boulogne, and disembarked the pioneers ; it soon returned, attacked Sea- 
ford, and maintained a running fight with the English off Shoreham, but 
at last withdrew to the mouth of the Seine, where the wreck of the army, 
which had been wasted by the hardships of a month at sea in over-crowded 
vessels, landed; like other armaments fitted out to achieve mighty con- 
quests both before and since, it presented “such a number of sick and 
miserable creatures” as moved the pity of all who beheld them. 

To return to our immediate subject. With the works proposed around 
Portsmouth we do not meddle, but as to the Isle of Wight, the measures 
that the Defence Commissioners recommend, consist mainly of works in- 
tended to close either entrance of the Solent, the passage between the 
island and the mainland. On the eastern, or Spithead side, this is to be 
accomplished by heavy forts, mounting in the whole 480 guns, and having 
barrack room for 2,740 men, to be erected, in depths of water varying 
from 3 to 46 feet, on the sands known as No-man’s Land, the Horse, the 
Intermediate, the Spit, and Sturbridge, which surround the anchorage of 
Spithead; the spaces between the sands are to be closed by floating 
barriers, which are to be capable of mounting 95 guns more; and 49 
additional guns are to be placed at South Sea Castle and Gilkicker Point 
on the one hand, and at Nettlestone Point and Appley House (near Ryde) 
on the other. 

At the western extremity, or Needles Passage, it is proposed to strengthen 
the existing defences, and to erect batteries and small works, with 81 guns, 
and barracks for 700 men. In this quarter measures have been taken some 
years ago, which might well have been spared. On Sconce Point, opposite 
to Hurst Castle, Fort Victoria was erected, under the personal direction of 
the late Lord Hardinge, and even the Commissioners allow that it is ‘* not 
of the most approved construction.” This model fort projects into the 
sea, for no other apparent reason than to increase the expense of erection. 
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It mounts about 50 guns, but has barrack accommodation for only 120 
men, and is commanded by heights within 50 yards of its rear face, while 
not one of its guns bears upon the channel by which a hostile fleet would 
approach. It is, in fact, totally useless, or worse; and it must have been 
a severe trial to the talented Engineer officer who erected it, to find 
himself, in strict compliance with his orders, rearing a “brick three- 
decker,” as it has been termed, at an expense of full £50,000, which, as 
he must have known ere a spade was struck in the earth, could only be 
of use, if in the hands of an enemy, to batter down Hurst Castle. A naval 
offi siding in the neighbourhood waited on Lord Hardinge, while the 
works were in progress, and pointed out their utter uselessness, but of 
course the Commander-in-Chief was infallible. 

The Commissioners recommend but inconsiderable works on the Isle of 
Wight itself, amounting in all to but 71 guns, with barracks for 500 men, 
and costing £130,000. These they allot to St. Helen's Point, Bembridge 
Down, and one or two earthworks between Sandown Fort and Shanklin, 
on the east side; and to Atherfield Point, Brixton, and Brook, on the 
south shore, or back of the island, as it is termed. They recommend 
one strong fort at Heathfield, between Cliff End and Freshwater, as a 
support to the batteries along the Needles Passage, and to prevent access 
from the eastern part of the island; a permanent road along the top of the 
cliffs, between Chale and Brook, a battery of field artillery near St. Lawrence, 
and a half-battery near Shanklin ; and, further, the destruction of the paths 
up the chines in case of an expected attack. 

The Commissioners allow that the works which they propose both for 
Spithead and the Needles Passage would not be sufficient to stop steamers 
proceeding at full speed, “if the officers in command were determined on 
risking the loss which they would probably sustain in the attempt.” We 
know well the impetuous dash of the Frenchman on terra firma, but we 
very much doubt whether he would run the gauntlet by sea, particularly 
while a much easier mode of attaining his object is left open to him. 
It is true that the Commissioners recommend the destruction of the paths 
up the chines, “ in case of expected attack ;” but every visitor to the Isle 
of Wight knows that there are many paths beside these, all accessible to 
any ordinary light troops; and a more serious evil is, that building specu- 
lators, who are at present in full glory about Ventnor, Shanklin, and 
Sandown, are every day making easier routes between the beach and the 
cliffs; these are very desirable for the accommodation of their tenants, 
no doubt, but they would serve equally well the purpose of an invader, 
and if the Government have not power to interfere, the recent Public 
Defences Act is very imperfect, and should at once be amended. 

We have had the advantage, since this Report was made public, of 
hearing the opinion of Major-General E. Elers Napier, an officer who has 
long resided in the Isle of Wight, on the subject of the defence of the 
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island. He has pointed out the want of a strong work on the top of 
Shanklin Down, as, if that height were occupied by an enemy, he would 
be able to batter down the proposed forts in Sandown Bay, and then move 
on Ryde, and raise batteries on the heights above that town which’ would 
place Portsmouth and its Dockyard entirely at his mercy. 

General Napier’s proposed additions to the defence of the island would, 
as it appears to us, add greatly to the efficacy of that of the Commissioners, 
without much addition to its expense. He recommends, beside earthworks 
along the cliffs, the erection of a large permanent work on Shanklin 
Down, with an advanced post on a spur of the same overlooking” San- 
down Bay, and to connect these by a railway of about eight miles with 
Newport and Parkhurst Barracks, where a strong military force might be 
conveniently stationed, and which could thus be very speedily brought into 
use. Shanklin Down is 782 feet high, and is only exceeded in altitude by 
St. Catherine’s Hill, which is twenty-two feet higher, but from its position 
near the extreme south of the island has not the same military importance. 
Shanklin Down, indeed, may be said to command the whole island. A 
landing, it would appear, must be effected, if anywhere, either on the south 
or the east coast. Supposing it to be on the first, the enemy would never 
think of turning westward, as he would only entangle himself in the pen- 
insula between the river Yar and Alum Bay. If he attempted to march 
from the former point northward on Ryde, so as to threaten Portsmouth, 
if he did not come within range of the guns on Shanklin Down, he yet must 
be embarrassed by the strong work in his rear; and if he should land in 
Sandown Bay, and even possess himself of the forts there and on Bembridge 
Down, he would be no better off; all these are commanded by the proposed 
works on Shanklin Down, and would be speedily made untenable. With 
all submission to the Commissioners, this seems a great improvement on 
the plan that they propose; it is at all events worthy of examination. It 
is certain that sound advice is often to be had from those who gain nothing 
by offering it, and if the Government could be induced to give attention to 
the plans and suggestions of residents (particularly of naval and military 
men) in all the various districts where the works are proposed—whether 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, or elsewhere—they would act wisely. At present 
they appear to trust exclusively to officers who, though highly competent 
men, often labour under the disadvantage of no previous knowledge of the 
place that they report on, and who therefore miss many points that are 
familiar enough to the resident, particularly when, as in the present instance, 
he happens to be a soldier of some experience, an ex-student of Sandhurst, 
and one whose attention has been long given to the subject. 
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ST. HUGH OF LINCOLN AND THE EARLY ENGLISH STYLE*. 


Hues or Grenostez, Bishop of Lincoln, was one of the most eminent 
churchmen of the latter half of the twelfth century. He was born in 1140, 
he was elected to the see of Lincoln in 1186; he died in 1200, and was 
canonized in 1220. Unlike so many other prelates of that age, he appears 
in no way mixed up in secular disputes or secular affairs; a saint and a 
monk from his childhood, he belongs to a totally different class from the 
great political churchmen of his time. As a canonized saint, he held a high 
place in local and even national reverence. To modern readers he is pro- 
bably best known by the story of his causing the body of Fair Rosamond 
to be removed out of the choir of Godstow nunnery ; but his most real title 
to historical remembrance is as the founder, for so we may truly call him, 
of the existing Cathedral Church of Lincoln. 

Mr. Dimock, an official of a church which recent changes have made 
a portion of St. Hugh’s own Diocese, has edited, with very praiseworthy 
care, a metrical Latin life of the saint, which, as it must have been written 
between 1220 and 1235, may very possibly be the work of a contemporary, 
and certainly cammot be removed by more than one generation from the 
subject of the biography. Every record of this kind has its value, even 
when it comes in the shape of medieval Latin hexameters. One is inclined 
to wish that the author had condescended to express himself in his native 
French or English, in Latin prose, or in Latin verse of some simpler kind. 
Latin hexameters of the thirteenth century are no joke; perhaps indeed 
there is nothing worse, except English hexameters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Still, we must take the gift as we find it, and, as it communicates to 
us several curious particulars as to the building of Lincoln Minster, we feel 
much obliged alike to the author for writing it and to Mr. Dimock for 
giving it us in print. 

Of St. Hugh’s Cathedral Mr. Dimock tells us,— 

“With the exception of the incorporated earlier Norman work of the west front, 
and the later upper stages of the towers, every stone, almost, ofLincoln Cathedral 
tells its tale—in some way—of Hugh. At one portion he laboured literally with his 
own hands; and the portion actually due to him is larger, perhaps, than some have 
been willing to allow, as the annexed Life may help to prove; another portion forms 
the continuation of his design and labours by his immediate successors; and a third 
portion, completing the church—the exquisite eastern half of the choir—was owing, as 
already said, to his renown as a canonized saint.”—(p. xii.) 


The part of the minster built by St. Hugh himself consists of the choir, 





* “ Metrical Life of St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, now first printed from MS. Copies 
in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries, Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. J. F. Dimock, M.A., Minor Canon of Southwell.” (Lincoln: 
W. and B. Brooke.) 

Gent. Maa. Vou. CCIX. 38H * 








transepts, and a part of the nave, the rest being apparently finished, in con- 
formity with Hugh’s general design, by his successors William of Blois 
(1201-6) and Hugh of Wells (1209-35). Our poet, writing during the epi- 
scopate of the latter, seems clearly to speak of the Chapter-house as the 
only part of the church—for in a church of secular canons like Lincoln, 
the Chapter-house is part of the church—still needing completion. He 
speaks of it as having been began by Hugh the First, and calls upon Hugh 
the Second to finish it :— 
*« Adstant ecclesie capitolia, qualia nunquam 

Romanus possedit apex; spectabile quorum 

Vix opus inciperet. nummosa pecunia Creesi 

Scilicet introitus ipsorum sunt quasi quadra 

Porticus ; interius spatium patet orbiculare, 

Materia tentans templum Salomonis et arte. 

Si quorum vero perfectio restat, Hugonis 

Perficietur opus primi sub Hugone secundo.”—(vv. 956-65.) 

Mr. Dimock raises a question whether “ quorum perfectio” refers to the 
whole church or to the chapter-house; i.e. whether, when the biographer 
wrote, any part of the Minster beside the chapter-house needed completion. 
We do not see how “ quorum” can grammatically refer to anything but 
“ capitolia,” and we may therefore infer that at the time he wrote—which 
may be any time up to 1235—all the rest of the church was finished. 
When we say all the rest of the church, we mean the church as originally 
designed by Hugh, not reckoning the later presbytery. 

In the above extract we may notice the characteristic confusion made by 
the medizval poet between “ Capitulum” and “ Capitolium,”’ and also the 
application of the word “ orbiculare” to a building which, of course, is 
strictly not round but polygonal. 

The poet remarks that Hugh destroyed the old church entirely, that is 
of course such parts as stood in his way, for part of the original west front 
still remains. This should be noticed, as it distinguishes Hugh’s process 
of complete rebuilding from mere overlaying or recasting, such as we see 
in the nave of Winchester and the presbytery of Gloucester. He also 
remarks the cruciform shape of the church, though one can hardly suppose 
that the Norman minster followed any other plan. His words are,— 

“ Funditus obruitur moles vetus, et nova surgit ; 
Surgentisque status formam crucis exprimit aptam.”—(vv. 854-5.) 

It is evident that St. Hugh completely finished the choir, because his 
biographer describes the magnificent rood-loft at its entrance, with six 
pillars and two beams all covered with the brightest gold:— 

“ Introitumque chori majestas aurea pingit : 
Et proprié propria crucifixus imagine Christus 
Exprimitur, viteque sue progressus ad unguem 
Insinuatur ibi. Nec solum crux vel imago, 
Immo columnarum sex, lignorumque duorum 
Ampla superficies, obrizo fulgurat auro.”—(vv. 950-5.) 
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This would seem to describe a lighter kind of roodloft, partly at least 
of wood, and perhaps with an open screen, like those of parish churches, 
rather than the more massive screens which were afterwards commonly 
introduced into cathedral and other great churches. 

That the transepts were finished, appears from his mention of the two 
great round windows in their north and south fronts. These seem to have 
greatly attracted our poet’s attention, as he speaks of them several times. 
The passage is valuable as shewing that the present Decorated window in 
the south transept replaced an earlier one of the same shape and size ; for the 
following line, as Mr. Dimock ingeniously observes, shews that the south 
window was from the first, as now, larger than that of the north transept :— 

“ Praebentes gemine jubar orbiculare fenestre, 
Ecclesiz duo sunt oculi: recteque videtur 
Major in his esse preesul, minor esse decanus.”—(vv. 936-9.) 

The great south window, according to the poet,—not necessarily accord- 
ing to St. Hugh,—represents the Bishop; the smaller one to the north the 
Dean, A mystical and not very intelligible exposition of episcopal and 
decanal duties follows :— 

“ Est aquilo zabulus; est Sanctus Spiritus auster ; 
Quos oculi duo respiciunt. Nam respicit austrum 
Preesul ut invitet ; aquilonem vero decanus, 

Ut vitet: videt hic ut salvetur, videt ille 


Ne pereat. Frons ecclesie candelabra ceeli 
Et tenebras Lethes, oculis circumspicit istis.”—(vv. 940—946.) 


As far as we can make out any meaning, the Bishop is to invite the Holy 
Spirit, which is no more than we should expect, but then the Dean seems 
to be employed in keeping out the Devil, which does not seem so intelli- 
gible a function. But then the Dean, in reward, one may suppose, for his 
harder task, looks forward “ ut salvetur,” the Bishop merely “ne pereat.” 
But besides these two great windows, Bishop and Dean, the other 
wiudows in their two rows on each side are not without their meaning. 
The Bishop and Dean are the Sun and Moon, but they are not without 
their attendant stars. We gather from the following lines that in Hugh’s 
time, or at all events when the poet wrote, all were filled with stained 
glass, representing saints with their emblems :— 
“ Splendida preetendit oculis enigmata duplex 

Pompa fenestrarum ; cives inscripta superne 

Urbis, et arma quibus Stygium domuere tyrannum. 

Majoresque dux, tamquam duo lumina; quorum 

Orbiculare jubar, fines aquilonis et austri 

Respiciens gemind premit omnes luce fenestras. 

Illx conferri possunt vulgaribus astris ; 

Hee duo sunt, unum quasi sol, aliud quasi luna, 

Sic caput ecclesiee duo candelabra serenant, 

Vivis et variis imitata coloribus irim ; 

Non imitata quidem, sed precellentia ; nam sol 

Grnt. Mae. Vou. CCIX. 81 
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Quando repercutitur in nubibus, efficit irim ; 
Illa duo sine sole micant, sine nube coruscant.”—(vv. 897—909.) 

If the two great windows represent the two great officers of the 
Cathedral, the smaller ones had also their share in expressing other 
members of the hierarchy. The higher and lower ranges of windows, that 
is doubtless those in the aisle and the clerestory, represent the two orders 
of collegiate clergy, the Canons and their Vicars. Had we to design the 
Minster now, we suppose we should have to make a third range, in the 
triforium or somewhere, and that a blank or unglazed range, to express 
Honorary Canons and Prebendaries deprived of their prebends. Our poet’s 
account of the mutual relations of Canons and Vicars is very curious :— 

* Tllustrans mundum divino lumine, cleri 
Est preclara cohors, claris expressa fenestris. 
Ordo subalternus utrobique potestque notari ; 
Ordine canonicus exstante, vicarius imo. 
Et quia, canonico tractante negotia mundi, 
Jugis et assiduus divina vicarius implet, 
Summa fenestrarum series nitet inclita florum 
Involucro, mundi varium signante decorem ; 

; Inferior perhibet sanctorum nomina patrum.”—(vv. 928-36.) 

We do not quite understand about these knots of flowers, unless they 
were something in the stained glass; for, if floriated capitals be meant, it 
is hard to see how their place could be supplied in the lower range by 
“the names of holy fathers.”” But, unless our poet indulges in a sly piece 
of satire, he evidently thought the normal state of a Chapter was for the 
Vicars to attend regularly to divine worship, while the Canons looked after 
the affairs of the world. There is reason to believe that this was, above all 
others, the age of non-residence in Capitular bodies. Bishops had pretty 
well left off substituting actual monks for Canons, or trying to make the 
Canons live something like the life of monks. On the other hand, the 
Residentiary system, which afterwards secured to the Cathedral the con- 
stant presence of some few at least of its capitular members, was not yet 
fully established. Cathedral Chapters in general must have been very 
much like those of St. David’s or Llandaff a few years back. If our Lincoln 
poet, perhaps himself a Canon, acquiesced in this state of things, others 
were found to denounce it. Richard of Devizes, as a monk was sure to 
do, zealously seizes so good an opportunity of abusing the seculars. Canons 
built houses and did not live in them ; they saw the Cathedral perhaps once 
in their lives; they spent their revenues where and how they pleased ; they 
hung about the houses of great men; their own houses were filled and 
their duties discharged by hired Vicars, who, when the poor came to ask 
for alms of the rich Canon, could only say that the master of the house was 
away >, The vague rhetoric of the Winchester work is corroborated by the 





b « Edificaverunt certatim etiam absentes canonici circa ecclesiam ampla et excelsa 
diversoria, ad usus forte proprios, si vel semel in vita locum visitandi causam casus 
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curious fact, incidentally recorded by William Fitz-Stephen °, that in the 
year 1167 High Mass on Ascension-Day in St. Paul’s Cathedral had to be 
performed by a Vicar. The Bishop was at Stepney, the Dean somewhere 
from whence he came back in a few days; of the Canons nobody says any- 
thing at all. The “clerus urbis et civium majores natu’ are mentioned 
directly afterwards; but of the actual Prebendaries themselves we hear not 
a word, 

To return to the architecture of Lincoln Minster. The poet describes 
the vaulted roof in glowing but not very intelligible language, but which at 
least shows that Hugh finished his vault at once, and did not, like so many 
other medizval builders, leave it to be added (or not added) by another 
generation, 

“Nam quasi pennatis avibus testudo locuta, 


Latas expandens alas, similisque volanti, 
Nubes offendit, solidis innisa columnis.”—(vv. 863-5.) 


He tells us of the detached Purbeck marble shafts round the main pillars, 
and adds the curious fact, remarked by Mr. Dimock, that vinegar was used 
in working the marble :— 


“ Altera fulcit opus lapidum pretiosa nigorum 
Materies, non sic uno contenta colore, 
Non tot laxa poris, sed crebro sidere fulgens, 
Et rigido compacta situ: nulloque domari 
Dignatur ferro, nisi quando domatur ab arte ; 
Quando superficies nimiis laxatur arene 
Pulsibus, et solidum forti fenetratur aceto. 
Inspectus lapis iste potest suspendere mentes, 
Ambiguas utram jaspis marmorve sit; at si 
Jaspis, hebes jaspis ; si marmor, nobile marmor. 
Inde columnelle que sic cinxere columnas, 
Ut videantur ibi quandam celebrare choream.”—(vv. 872-83.) 


There can then be no reasonable doubt that a large part of Lincoln Min- 
ster was built, as it now stands, before the year 1200. Now the work we 
find there is confirmed Early English work ; it is pure and perfect Gothic, 
with no Romanesque traces hanging about it. This is by no means the 
case with all contemporary buildings. We often meet with strong vestiges 





offeret. Nullus ibi ex prebendariis, sicut nec alibi faciunt, religiose resedit, sed pau- 
peribus vicariis ad insultandum Deo modica mercede conductis, pro foribus palatiorum 
facientes magnalia, sanctum cis chorum victosque Penates et nudos ecclesie parietes 
crediderunt. 

“ Hac est vere vera religio, hanc omnis imitari et emulari deberet ecclesia. Canonico 
seculari ab ecclesia sua, quamdiu libuerit, licebit abesse et patrimonium Christi ubi, et 
quando, et in quascumque voluerit voluptates absumere. Id tantum provideant, ut 
sudiatur vociferatio frequens in domo Domini. Si ad fores talium pulsaverit advena, 
si pauper clamaverit, respondebit qui pro foribus habitat, (et ipse satis pauper vicarius,) 
‘Transite, et alibi alimoniam querite, quia dominus domus domi non est.’”—Ric. Div. 
de Gest. Ric. I., capp. 84, 5. ¢ Apud Giles, S. Thom. Cant., i. 257. 
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of the earlier style lingering on far into the thirteenth century. Some 
buildings of the same date as Lincoln are still quite Romanesque. Such 
is the magnificent nave of Peterborough. An attentive study of its details 
will show indeed that its mouldings are far advanced toward Early English, 
but the general composition is still Norman of the grandest and purest 
kind. Of course this is a case of adaptation to earlier work. Abbot 
Benedict built his nave to match the already existing choir and transepts ; 
and in its general effect it does match them, though the workmen have 
not failed to bring in some details of a later kind. But the difference of 
taste is only marked more strongly. Benedict made his new work to 
match the old, Hugh pulled the old down and built the new after a wholly 
different pattern. Hugh, in short, was an architectural innovator, Bene- 
dict was an architectural conservative. In short, one cannot help looking 
on St. Hugh’s episcopate at Lincoln as one of the grand landmarks in the 
history of English architecture. His church was certainly the first great 
work accomplished in the fully developed Early English style, and in that 
variety of the Early English style which is most purely English, that most 
free from Romanesque elements on the one hand and Geometrical elements 
on the other. It may best be distinguished by its excluding the square 
abacus at one end and the traceried window at the other?, It is the style 
of Lincoln, Salisbury, Ely, and indeed our Early English churches in 
general. But its use is not universal even throughout England, while out 
of England it is hardly known in its purity. Westminster, not indeed 
contemporary with Lincoln, but contemporary with Salisbury, has Geome- 
trical windows, in conformity with the generally foreign character of the 
building. At Amiens meanwhile the Geometrical windows are supported 
by pillars which cannot be said to be clear of Romanesque. The West 
of England again had a style of its own. The Early English style of that 
district grew out of Romanesque and grew into Geometrical by quite 
another path®. From the Norman of St. David’s to the Geometrical of 
Chepstow Castle, we find a long string of buildings, including the Minsters 
of Glastonbury, Wells, Llandaff, and Llanthony, and the smaller but hardly 
less beautiful or important church of Slymbridge, all of which show the 
independent course which architecture took in Somersetshire, Gloucester- 
shire, and South Wales, Wells is perhaps the most valuable example of 
all, for, though the local style does not appear there in its most typical 
form, we there have the great advantage of seeing the two styles side by 
side. The west front of Wells is built in the common Early English style, 
much the same as St. Hugh’s work at Lincoln; but the choir, transepts, 





4 See Freeman’s History of Architecture, p. 356. 

© Jones and Freeman’s History of St. David’s, p. 64. Archeologia Cambrensis, 
1856, p. 240. North Wales (ib. p. 242) seems also to have a style of its own, but only 
one great church now exhibits it, that of Valle Crucis. 
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and nave are all in the totally different local style. This local style is far 
less advanced than Hugh’s style, although Wells Cathedral was not con- 
secrated till 1239, and part of the nave may possibly be later still. We 
may perhaps have some day to examine the question whether the work at 
Wells in what we may call the Hugonian style is not actually earlier than 
the work in the less advanced local style; at all events the latter is many 
years later than the works of Hugh and of many of his imitators. The 
local work is just as highly finished, the detail is quite as rica, as the 
other, only it is less advanced in principle. The Somersetshire architect 
clave to nook-shafts, square edges, square and octagonal abaci, while other 
people were rejoicing in round abaci and detached shafts of Purbeck 
marble. This fact shows, as Professor Willis observed in his Wells 
lecture ‘, that difference of district is to be taken into account as well as 
difference of architectural detail. As France and England ran a different 
course, France advancing more rapidly in tracery, England more rapidly 
in pillars and mouldings, so different parts of England ran their own course 
also. Wells, as we have seen, is less advanced than Salisbury in its 
pillars; it may have been more advanced in its windows. The aisle and 
clerestory windows at Wells now contain Perpendicular insertions, but they 
look very much as if their original finish had been one with Geometrical 
patterns of two lights. 

Whence then came this Hugonian style, this style of purely developed 
and distinctively English Gothic earlier than the year 1200? We have 
seen it somewhere or other called a “ Burgundian style.” Before we 
admit this we must see more evidence in favour of such a position, and we 
must also be quite sure of being accurate in our geography. ‘ Burgundy” 
is a very slippery word. In mediwval geography it has full six different 
meanings. The first Kingdom, the second Kingdom, the Duchy, the 
Lesser Duchy, the County, and the Circle of Burgundy are six distinct 
things. St. Hugh was a native of Burgundy, but not of Burgundy in the 
sense which that word commonly conveys to the modern ear. By Bur- 
gundy we commonly understand the French Duchy of Burgundy, the 
Burgundy of which Dijon is the capital. St. Hugh was not a native of 
Burgundy in this sense. His poetical biographer carefully distinguishes 
which Burgundy it was which gave birth to'his hero. It was “ Imperial 
Burgundy between the Rhone and the Alps$,” the old Burgundian King- 
dom, of which Frederick Barbarossa was crowned King at Arles during 





f Archwological Proceedings at Bristol, p. xxvii. Professor Willis’s lecture is here 
most wretchedly reported, many sentences being put into the Professor’s mouth which 
are absolutely meaningless, and which he therefore cannot have uttered, but his views 
on this point seem clear enough. 

& “Tmperialis ubi Burgundia surgit in Alpes 
Et condescendit Rhodano.”—(vv. 22-3.) 
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St. Hugh’s own lifetime*. In those days Besancon, Geneva‘, Marseilles, 
Annecy, and Nizza, were all of them cities of “ Burgundia Imperialis.” 
In those days the Kingdom of Paris had not begun to ask for Alpine slopes, 
but contented itself with its ‘natural boundary” of the Rhone. Hugh, 
born at or near Grenoble, was born the arriére vassal, not of the Parisian 
King, but of the Swabian Cawsar. If therefore we want to prove that 
“‘ Hugh of Burgundy”’ introduced a “ Burgundian style” into England, we 
must take care that we go to the right Burgundy. Our parallel examples 
must come, not from what we commonly understand by Burgundy, but 
from Grenoble and Vienne. 

Our own impression is that Hugh’s style is not Burgundian nor foreign 
at all. It is quite possible that it may be the personal invention of Hugh 
himself or of his architect, Geoffrey of Noiers*. But if so, it is clear that 
it was only in England, and indeed only in part of England, that the inven- 
tion took root. It may have been actually devised by French or Burgun- 
dian brains, but it was devised beneath the air of England, and bore fruit 
nowhere but in English soil. The style of Glastonbury and Llandaff is 
really much more foreign-looking than that of Lincoln and Ely. But 
there is no reason to suppose that that style, any more than the other variety, 
is due to any imitation of foreign models. The French architects did 
not for a long time wholly cast off all Romanesque ideas; neither did 
those of Somersetshire and South Wales. This sufficiently accounts for 
the slight likeness to be found in their works. Meanwhile, Hugh or 
Geoffrey and their followers boldly cast off all Romanesque trammels and 
carried Gothic architecture at once to the ideal perfection of its earlier form. 
England accepted their gift and clave to it. We see the results in the 
noble nave and choir of Lincoln and in the yet diviner presbytery of Ely. 

We have wandered far from Mr. Dimock’s little book, as we wished 
chiefly to make use of such parts of its contents as bore upon a special 
point. But we can unreservedly recommend the whole, with Mr. Dimock’s 
Introduction and Notes, as a valuable, though unpretending, contribution 
to the ecclesiastical history of the twelfth century. 





» 1178. Vit. Alex. III. ap. Murat., vol. iii. p. 477. Cf. Rad. Fris., lib, i. c. 12. ap. 
Murat., vol. vi. col. 750. 

i “Gebennam [al. Genuam], Burgundie oppidum juxta Rhodanum situm.”— Eginh. 
Ann. 773. 

k We confess that we do not know where Noiers is. We know Noyon and Nevers, 
but not Noiers. But we are not proud of our ignorance, as Mr. Froude was when he 
did not know the whereabouts of Lexovia. We shall be much obliged if anybody can 
tell us, 1st, If Noiers (Dimock, p. 51) is the right reading, and if so, 2nd, where Noiers 
is, and something about it. 
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STEMMATA BOTEVILLIANA®. 


WueEn we were in the habit of visiting the late Sir Samuel Meyrick at 
Goodrich Court some years ago, amongst the numerous objects that ren- 
dered his house so replete with interest and characteristic decoration, we 
could not help noticing the motto of “Stemmata quid faciant” generally 
diapered on the walls. Whether passing along the galleries, hall, or cor- 
ridors, “Stemmata quid faciant” was a genealogical enigma constantly 
asking for solution. When the eyes pierced through the curtains, at the 
last moment before closing in sleep, or sought at early dawn the steel-clad 
effigies in the armoury, the same perplexing interrogatory was always be- 
fore us. We were, indeed, so constantly compelled to observe the black- 
letter inscription on the coloured label, meeting the gaze as it did at every 
turn, that we grew wearied with its repetition, and felt inclined to acqui- 
esce in the sentiment of the classical poet when he wrote the well-known 
lines, — 

« Et genus et proavos et qu non fecimus ipsi, 

Vix ea nostra voco ;” 
and began to doubt what possible value, utility, or curiosity there could be 
in the history of families or kindred, Those days of inexperience and super- 
ficial antiquarianism have now passed away. We are no longer perplexed 
with the difficulty that pursued us at Goodrich Court. The elaborate and 
valuable work of Mr. Botfield before us has conclusively solved it. The 
Stemmata Botevilliana has indeed done such essential service to history 
by its accuracy, added so much to topography, and traced so ably the 
descent of families and their possessions, that every one who has the oppor- 
tunity of consulting it will acknowledge that such enquiries, conducted 
with equal ability, can be made in the highest degree instructive to men 
of letters, whilst they afford a vast light to the general reader upon the 
social condition of our country. 

In the most picturesque part of Shropshire, a county inferior to none in 
every feature constituting variety and magnificence of scenery, is a quiet 
valley embosomed amid verdant hills, known formerly as Stretton-in-the- 
Dale, but more familiar in the present day to travellers by the Shrewsbury 
and Hereford Railway under the name of Church Stretton. The Romans 
were well acquainted with this secluded district. They led through it one 
of their important branches of communication with the Watling Street at 
Urioconium. Their traffic along this valley gave the earliest name to the 
places now celled respectively Little Stretton, Church Stretton, and All 





* “Stemmata Botevilliana. Memorials of the Families of De Boteville, Thynne, and 
Botfield.” By Beriah Botfield. (4to., 1858. Privately printed.) 
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Stretton. Pavements laid down by this enterprising people have been dis- 
covered in the neighbouring parish of Acton Scott. Their causeways still 
exist in the immediate locality, works that were regarded with so much 
astonishment by past generations as to have been attributed to supernatural 
agency. In the fastnesses and on the heights of this mountainous district 
the brave leader of the Britons erected fortresses that even yet bear his 
name. It is under Caer Caradoc, one of the British chieftain’s principal 
camps, that the little hamlet of Botvyle is situated, and from this small 
spot have issued a numerous race, bearing simply and under slightly altered 
forms the name of their seed-plot. The learned author of the Stemmata 
Botevilliana, himself identified with these early progenitors, has laboriously 
traced them through all the varying stages of their condition. He has 
followed them from their first appearance on the face of recorded history, 
through a state of importance, till he sees their fusion with other commu- 
nities, and almost their extinction amid changing fortunes. He has again 
linked together the scattered representatives, and once more found them 
established in the foremost ranks of the English gentry. 

In thus detailing the vicissitudes of the race of Botvyle, or Botfield, in 
shewing the success or rise of one branch and the decay of another, the 
author has proved that he was actuated by the search of truth alone, rather 
than by personal pride, in pursuing his enquiries. This fact is observable 
immediately we enter upon the perusal of his book. We need scarcely 
say that this is a most unusual mark in works of a genealogical character, 
and therefore it at once stamps it with integrity and value. 

The work abounds with pedigrees; but they are not, as is customarily 
exhibited, exclusively pedigrees of noble and knightly origin. There is 
something, therefore, quite refreshing in turning to the descent of a man 
of gentle blood, or to that of some respectable yeoman, whose family has 
been untainted by the vice of courts and uncorrupted by the money exacted 
from the people. We have many such genealogies in the volume before 
us, and we think such pedigrees as these are eminently worth preserving ; 
they shew that antiquity of family is not confined to those whose ancestral 
race is recorded by heralds and county historians, but is equally shared by 
men of an humbler social position. Thousands of hard-working labourers 
have had their forefathers fixed in the same village for three or more cen- 
turies, have lived in the same house and helped to till the same farm for 
successive generations. The incumbent of nearly every rural parish is fre- 
quently reminded of this fact, either by his parishioners or by the register 
in his charge. The importance of such recorded descents as these is par- 
ticularly valuable, moreover, as aiding our knowledge of the social condition 
of the people themselves, and as furnishing fresh principles for the exercise 
of statistical, social, and economical enquiry. 

We have already alluded to the circumstance of the race of Botvyle, or 
Botfield, (we shall use the name under either form, as it is in reality one 
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and the same,) taking their origin from a hamlet so called at the foot of 
Caer Caradoc. The bare allusion to the name of Botvyle, associated as it 
is with a place and a family, would induce etymological speculation that 
would be inconveniently lengthy, and perhaps not satisfactory to any enquirer. 
Whilst some persons would still refer the origin of the family of Botfield to 
a Norman source, others would prefer associating it with the neighbouring 
parish of Le Botwood. It is enough for the present simply to state that 
the Visitation of Salop in 1623 and 1663 enquired into the pedigrees of 
Botevile of Botevile, and that whilst these are given in the volume before 
us, there are also as many as seven or eight others pursuing the same line 
of investigation; Mr, Botfield himself, according to the Visitation of Arms 
by Sir J. B. Burke, being descended from a Sir Geoffrey Botteville, men- 
tioned by Matthew Paris as living in 1210. This Geoffrey had a son 
William, who is mentioned in the Hundred Rolls as a subforester of Shirlet 
in 1255, who had a son stated to have been in the siege of Carlaverock. 
Of this fact we must, however, be permitted to express a difference of 
opinion from the heraldic authority just named, since we do not find any 
mention of a Botevyle in the writs of either military or parliamentary sum- 
mons during the reigns of the first two Edwards, whilst the Roll of Car- 
laverock is equally silent. There can, however, be no doubt that the family 
continued at Stretton-in-the-Dale for several generations. As no particular 
reason exists for enumerating here the steps by which one generation gave 
origin to another, or when they obtained livery of their paternal lands, we 
shall pass over the interval till we reach the middle of the fifteenth century, 
(1489—1461,) when the family of Botvyle divided into two branches, the 
eldest son of William Botefelde, or William de la Inn, as he is termed, giving 
rise by his alliance with Alicia, both of whom are named on the records 
of the manor of Stretton, to the family of Thynne, Marquesses of Bath, 
through their elder son, and through John Botefelde the younger to that 
unbroken line from which the author of the Stemmata is himself descended. 
A late writer in the “ Quarterly Review””’ has attempted to attribute the 
rise of the noble family just mentioned to some individual connected with 
the Inns of Court, a natural predilection for such a locality in the mind of 
a legal investigator, but the evidence of John Thynne, the Thynnus Aulicus 
commemorated in the Epistles of Erasmus, springing from the William de 
la Inn of Stretton, is too clear to admit of a doubt. We may be allowed 
to place some degree of confidence in our own power of collecting and 
sifting testimony of this nature. The opinion we have formed is com- 
pletely borne out by the laborious researches and well-known accuracy of 
the late Mr. Morris of Shrewsbury, beyond comparison the most able and 
faithful genealogist of his day. According to his pedigree, the anonymous 
advocate of a legal origin for the Thynne family is placed out of court. 





> On Burke’s Vicissitudes of Families, vol. evii. 
Gent. Maa. Von. CCLX, 8x 
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The original Rolls of the manor of Stretton are still preserved. They 
commence as early as 23 Edw. III. (1350). These Rolls supply a great 
deal of information relating to the Botfield family, from this period down- 
wards. Much information about their various descents, and their con- 
nexion with the Thynnes, is supplied by pedigrees in the College of Arms, 
and by the pedigrees of Randle Holmes. The marriage of Ralph Boteville, 
Ralph o’ th’ Inne, abbreviated as Ralph Thinne, or Thynne, is recorded by 
Sir Richard Hoare from a MS. at Longleat. He married Anne, daughter 
of John Hygons of Church Stretton, a fact confirmed by the Visitation of 
Shropshire in 1584 and in 1623, the former remaining in the Bodleian, and 
the latter in the College of Arms. 

Whilst the elder son of the Botefeldes, leaving the paternal valley, was 
fostered under the patronage of the Tudors, whilst the family were realizing 
fortunes under courtly favour sufficiently ample to enable them to erect 
palaces capable of vieing even with Holdenby and other royal residences, 
the offspring of John, the younger son, remained for years in the obscurity 
of their native district. At length, outgrowing the paternal enclosure, they 
became gradually dispersed through the contiguous parishes. They made 
settlements at Hughley, Lebotwood, Frodesley, Leighton, and other vil- 
lages in the county within easy distance of each other. They forsook the 
unvarying occupation of agriculture,—we had almost written, they forgot 
the tranquil indolence of nomadic life, that invited them to cleave to the 
sheep-walks of the Long Mynd, the Lawley, and the Caradoc,—and eventu- 
ally became settled at Dawley. The distance they thus passed over was 
trifling, being little more than twenty miles. The times of these migra- 
tions have been pretty closely ascertained, by means of the various wills 
and registers printed in the volume under notice. From these documents 
it appears that the Botfields first settled at Dawley at the close of the 
seventeenth century. They were fully established there at the commence- 
ment of the next. 

From this time, however, a new era of prosperity awaited them. The 
mineral treasures of that apparently exhaustless district excited their spirit 
of enterprise. ‘The foresight, aided by the natural genius, of Thomas, the 
son of that Beriah Botfield who was born here in 1702, speedily opened 
the way to their steady advancement in wealth and consideration. 

We are now writing of events that happened a century and a-half ago. 
At this period all the erections necessary for smelting iron were rude and 
inconvenient. The powers of steam had not been applied. The action of 
a water-wheel generated the blast. Had Henry Cort discovered the grand 
secret then, or had he had the good fortune to have patented his invention 
even twenty years ago, instead of leaving a family unprovided for, he 
might have left behind him the riches of Croesus, The volumetric process, 
a ready and very profitable method of testing the exact amount of metal 
remaining in the cinder, was equally unknown. Thus, after the example 
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of the Roman smelters, as much as 27 or 28 per cent. of iron was com- 
monly left unextracted from the ore. The residuum onght not now to 
exceed one and a-half, where the charge of furnaces is properly regulated. 
These were some of the difficulties that impeded the manufacture of iron 
when Beriah Botfield assiduously, and in the face of engineering and 
scientific obstacles, carried on his works at Dawley. The highly respect- 
able firm of the Darbys in Coalbrook-dale were already established in this 
romantic valley. The contiguity of their works to the Severn, and their 
inclined plane, formed at Coal Port in 1780°, for the purpose of bringing 
the produce of their furnaces at Ketley by this novel invention from a canal 
on a much higher level to the noble river below it, gave them the command 
of the Bristol trade, as well as of a large portion of that in the colonies. 
They had erected, in 1779, which was undoubtedly surprising, an arch of 
100 ft. span over the Severn, a work more celebrated at the period than 
any chain or tubular bridge that has since that time been projected. It 
was a daring effort of architectural skill, and an entirely new application of 
cast-iron. The success of the effort produced another bridge at Buildwas, 
and another at Coal Port of a similar kind. 

At the same period the ancestors of some of the English nobility were 
occupied in a similar way, in accumulating wealth through the development 
of the iron trade, the most precious metal hitherto discovered for destroy- 
ing or civilizing mankind. The Foleys and the Wards, both families since 
ennobled, the Knights, the Crawshays, the Guests, the Baileys, and others 
in a lesser degree, derived their influence and their estates from the success 
attending their mineral speculations. All these individuals reaped the sub- 
stantial fruits of well-directed enterprise, and their honourable exertions 
justly entitle them to the lofty social position they have attained. 

Beriah Botfield died in 1754, leaving one son. This son, Thomas, lived 
to the beginning of the present century, having added to the family posses- 
sions by the purchase of a good estate in Northamptonshire, besides ac- 
quiring other lands in South Wales. From a schedule of property bought 
by the Botfields, appended to the Stemmata as an accompaniment to 
a similar account of the estates purchased by Sir John Thynne, the builder 
of Longleat, it appears that by the year 1800 Beriah Botfield had invested 
a large sum in the acquisition of freehold Much of this was derived from 
the successful prosecution of the iron trade more than sixty years ago, 
when there were formidable competitors in this most important branch of 
our national industry. At the same time, the celebrated Mr. Wilkinson was 
attempting the monopoly of its manufacture in the neighbouring parishes of 
Snedshill, Willey, and Broseley. The latter place was at that time an active 
and flourishing community, but its mines being exhausted, it has since fallen 





© These dates are given on a half-penny issued by the Coalbrook-dale Company in 
1799, having the inclined plane and the iron bridge represented on either side. 
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into irrecoverable decay. A wandering antiquary might naturally mistake 
its ruined furnaces for the remains of castles, if the heaps of imperfectly 
smelted scoria did not tell him they were structures raised by a populous 
community no longer existing. Its houses of various grades so promis- 
cuously huddled together, irregular, scattered, inclining, and dilapidated, 
exhibit a melancholy picture of a town once prosperous, but now deprived 
of the means of self-support, left without possessing a solitary liberal 
institution, or even the unfettered power of exercising political freedom. 
Such a state of declension must inevitably befal other localities, when their 
commerce has passed away to some new seat of colonization. Towns now 
in a flourishing condition, such as Bilston, Bromwich, Willenhall, Wednes- 
bury, and Tipton, which all owe their trade exclusively to the mineral 
operations carried on in the vicinity, may in another generation reflect the 
deserted aspect of Broseley. Their coal measures, already becoming scanty, 
will at no great distance of time fail altogether. ‘The black country,” 
now nightly illuminated by the quivering blaze of blast-furnaces and the 
flickering brightness of coke hearths, will be changed into a dreary waste. 
Pitfalls, and dark heaps of shale, putrescent waters, and the rubbish of an 
“intractable abyss, a chaos wild,” will exist where now the rays of dazzling 
light are unceasingly emitted from the tall chimneys, smelting-houses, 
rolling-mills, and bloomeries, so thickly studded over the district. 

The genius of Mr. Wilkinson, a man so eminent and respected in his 
day, called vast concerns into existence, but he left neither family or wealth 
behind him. He had expended profusely in establishing his works. They 
were on a scale of great magnitude, and no doubt a large fortune was sunk 
in erections and immoveable capital. His connexion with Shropshire, Den- 
bighshire, and South Staffordshire is a memory almost extinct with the 
present generation. His halfpennies, bearing his own handsome profile, 
shewing the hair turned back and tied in a queue, with the superscription 
of “John Wilkinson, Ironmaster,” have on their exergue the names of 
Willey, Snedshill, Bersham, Bradely, the places where his chief works were 
situated. The reverse, in some of the specimens we possess, those, for 
instance, struck in 1790, 1793, and 1795, represent a workman at a shin- 
gling hammer. In the coins of 1792 the reverse exhibits a figure of excel- 
lent design, seated before an anvil. These tokens, which may, perhaps, 
be found in the cabinet of a Chetwynd or some curious numismatist, are 
now probably the only records of a gentleman whose indefatigable industry 
was the means of employing thousands of our population. His exertions 
in developing the mineral productions of his country, whilst contributing 
to augment the national resources, added to the comforts and happiness of 
multitudes, and placed himself in such an important position that he merits 
more than this passing notice. 

In the same line, but a little later, arose Samuel Fereday. He was 
a person of lower origin and of humbler abilities, but possessing a more 
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adventurous and unrestrained spirit of ambition. It was this recklessness 
that in a lucky moment induced him to sink deeper into the earth than 
had hitherto been attempted, and led him to the important discovery of 
“the new mine.” For the valuable result of this successful experiment he 
received, as he well deserved, the thanks of the united ironmasters of South 
Staffordshire, in a substantial testimonial with which they presented him. 
Such a tribute probably added fuel to his habits of speculation. It per- 
haps induced him to enter upon the extension of concerns already too 
gigantic for the control of a single individual. Pyromancy, had he un- 
derstood how to consult such an appropriate oracle, would have returned 
a word of caution, and evident symptoms of bad times approaching would 
have suggested the contraction of his undertakings. “The great Mr. Fere- 
day,” as he was commonly called, neglected the omen, and instead of con- 
tinuing to wield the iron sceptre of Vulcan, and “ rule the trade,”’ he closed 
his career in the Gazette. When the new mine is worked out, and its dis- 
coverer forgotten, the pennies of Priestfields will be all that is left to 
transmit the name of Samuel Fereday to posterity. 

The reader will pardon this long digression, since it gives him an insight 
into the kind of competition the Botfields had to sustain. It serves to shew 
him that whilst some of their rivals were dashing speculators, mere adven- 
turers on fictitious credit, supported from one quarter-day to the next solely 
by the accommodation afforded by the bill or the truck system, the concerns 
at Dawley and its neighbourhood were directed on principles more secure 
and creditable to the proprietors. Such straightforward conduct, in fact, 
marked their transactions from the earliest period. Their promise was 
never doubted, or their integrity questioned. The same high sense of 
honour marked the life of Thomas, the son of Beriah,—of that Thomas Bot- 
field who was the founder of the existing fortunes of the family. It de- 
scended, as if it were an inalienable inheritance, to Thomas Botfield’s 
children, to Thomas, William, and Beriah, and we may add, to his grand- 
son, who still carries on the vast works the abilities and perseverance of 
his uncles and father originated. When it is further added, that each of 
them united unremitting industry to a cautious judgment, that they pos- 
sessed the confidence of their workmen, who never murmured when times 
were adverse, but who grew old in their employment, and were attached to 
them for their kindness, the secret of their remarkable success is disclosed. 

These three brothers must now, however, briefly receive a separate 
notice. They had, it is true, an aptitude for business in common, though 
they varied in the way of applying their energies. At an early age, whilst 
the father was directing the Old Park Iron-works, which he had erected at 
Dawley, Thomas was sent to the Clee Hills, where his father had opened 
coal-mines in 1780, The fact of planting a colliery on that bleak and 
dreary elevation shewed that he possessed a sagacity then very uncom- 
mon among practical men. Geology at that time had not reached the 
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position of a science; the theories of Woodward, Whiston, and White- 
hurst had successively fallen into disrepute. Few persons would have 
anticipated amongst the older rocks the existence of a detached coal- 
field: none but Thomas Botfield would have ventured upon sinking 
through the” basaltic crust covering the Titterstone. His intuitive know- 
ledge urged him to open the workings in a scientific way. He raised fuel 
to a large extent, and thus supplied the wants of a very extended district. 
Wealth rolled in as the inevitab'e result. 

On the death of the father, Thomas the eldest son transferred his residence 
to Hopton Court, a place he purchased in 1803, and added the manors of 
Farlow, Hopton, and Cleeton, besides other landed property of magnitude, 
to the possessions he inherited. Injustice would be done the memory of 
this excellent man if we did not regard him under his scientific reputation. 
He was an active member of the Royal, the Horticultural, and Agricultural 
Societies, a supporter of the Geological Society and the British Associa- 
tion, when all of them, except the first, were first formed. Ever anxious 
to enlarge the resources of a mind naturally vigorous and comprehensive, 
his attention was constantly directed to practical improvements in the 
manufacture and application of iron. He obtained a patent for construct- 
ing metal roofs for houses in 1809; another in 1828 for improvements in 
smelting or making iron, which embodied the principle of employing 
heated air in the blast of furnaces, This practice, which has since been 
universally adopted in the iron-works of Scotland, Staffordshire, and South 
Wales, first faciiitated the use of coal in an uncarbonized state, though it 
has not, as at one time conceived, improved the quality of the metal itself. 
The later application of Cort, who first used blast engines driven by steam 
power, was still unknown. This neglected benefactor to the national 
wealth forced the air into the furnaces at a pressure of from two to three 
pounds per square inch, and at a temperature of about 600° Fahrenheit. 
By this means he caused, with the same amount of fuel, a much larger 
burden to be carried than had hitherto been effected, gaining at the 
same time a more than proportionably large yield of metal. Incalculable, 
however, as have been the advantages derived from Cort’s applications, 
those of Thomas Botfield must, without contreversy, hold a rank second 
only to this discoverer. 

When able to divest himself from the anxieties of business, like his 
two brothers he freely entered into the exhilarating sports of the field. 
All three belonged to a school of sportsmen that have now passed away. 
Thomas and his youngest brother Beriah hunted with the Quorn when 
Meynell gathered round him some of the best riders in England. In those 
days fox-hunting was not a late meet and a gentle canter over verdant 
pastures. When not in Leicestershire, Thomas joined the Ludlow pack, 
and these hounds ran over a country that would try the best of Shropshire’s 
excellent breed of horses, and the courage of a daring rider, From the 
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meet at Cainham Camp frequently over the steep sides of the Hoar Edge, 
through the stiff fallows of Farlow and Silvington, the clay of Coreley, and 
the red mire of Milson to the heart of Bewdley Forest. He hunted his 
own harriers, and sweetly their music echoed round the grey cairns and 
the sepulchral enclosures of the Titterstone. He was a devout Church- 
man, and he both restored and erected churches before a feeling of this 
kind had grown into a fashion. 

In the opening address by the President of the Geological Society in 
1843, it was truly said of him that the fortune he amassed he expended in 
hospitality and benevolence. It might have been added with equal justice 
that he used it in promoting science, and in the performance of unosten- 
tatious works of piety. 

William Botfield, the second son, was born in 1766. He married early, 
and residing in a house built for him by his father at Malinslee, he suc- 
ceeded him in the management of the Old Park works. The whole of his 
long and energetic life was devoted to the business for which his father 
destined him. He subsequently erected an excellent mansion at Decker 
Hill, where he died at the advanced age of eighty-four. Like his brother, 
he left no children, and the large estates his industry had enabled him to 
acquire descended, as his brother's did, to his nephew, the present member 
for Ludlow. From the schedule of property in the Appendix of the 
Stemmata, he appears to have added largely to the freehold estates of the 
family, besides the various investments he had made in the works he built 
at Stirchley, Dark Lane, and Hinckshay. 

Beriah, the third son of Thomas Botfield, died at the early age of forty- 
five. He had the happiness of marrying the accomplished daughter of 
Dr. Withering. The varied accomplishments and virtues of this estimable 
lady have been felicitously pourtrayed in Miss Roberts’s “Female Bio- 
graphy.” It was probably owing to the mental training of this intellectual 
lady that the author of the Stemmata derived the tastes that he has dis- 
played in various branehes of literature; at all events, the contemplation 
of virtues such as she possessed could not fail to produce an important 
influence in every society in which she was placed. 

In the success of the Botfield family we have before us a remarkable 
proof of what diligent habits, perseverance, and the exercise of common 
prudence will accomplish. Their wealth was acquired not by lucky specu- 
lations, by adventurous gain or penurious saving, but by the good common 
sense they all possessed, by their feeling of responsibility, and by their steady 
course of honourable dealing. Exhibiting moral triumphs like these, they 
elevated the views of those around them, and advanced the social condition 
of thousands whom their collieries and iron-works employed. They shewed 
them the value of an upright character, and have thus left legacies behind 
them more enduring than all the riches that can be extracted from the most 
precious of metals. 
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Here we might not inconveniently close our remarks, had we not still 
a very few words to say on the handsome volume we have so freely con- 
sulted. It may be justly described as furnishing the history of a race, 
rather than of a single family. Every source of intelligence has been 
diligently investigated, from the earliest court or manorial roll down to 
the decaying register of remote parishes. The Appendix, of 548 pages, 
contains all these documents printed in extenso, and they are a vast mass 
of miscellaneous information illustrative of history, biography, genealogy, 
and topography. We are not acquainted with any labours on these sub- 
jects that display more industry in their compilation or more lucid arrange- 
ment: it is a work worthy to stand by the side of the admirable con- 
tribution made some years ago by Mr. Botfield to the Roxburgh Club, 
which we have always regarded as a contribution better worth possessing 
than the collected series of those bibliomaniacal offerings. Unconnected 
with personal history, the Stemmata Botevilliana is in itself a valuable 
history ; and its author has completely justified his own opinion, that what- 
ever is worth doing at all, should be done well. 





ROMAN REMAINS IN FRANCE. 


Arc moLoey in France has received an unlooked-for impulse in a discovery 
made by M. Tudot, near Moulins, of the remains of potters’ kilns used for baking 
figurines of white clay. Many hundreds of the products of the kilns have been 
found. Some of them are of great beauty and of high artistic merit; others are 
of indifferent workmanship; and some are of inferior and rude design and execu- 
tion. The potters’ names are usually scratched upon the exterior surface in a 
semi-cursive style. It appears also that the kilns were not confined strictly to these 
white clay figures. Examples of the red, shining, Roman pottery, as well as moulds 
and stamps, have also been found, confirming the evidence already afforded of the 
origin of that peculiar ware. M.Tudot has published seventy-five plates and 
numerous woodcuts of the moulds and figures; and to this elaborate work we may 
probably refer in an early number of our Magazine. 


From a pamphlet lately published by M. Marchal, of Luneville, it appears that 
in the country around Tatestee Attichy and Soissons, once inhabited by the 
Bellovaci, and occupied by the Romans from B.c. 58 to a.p. 464, at a short dis- 
tance from Pierrefonds, on the road to Attichy, there is a spot where a few strokes 
of the hoe will sometimes bring to light the gable of an old roof, shewing that a 
town existed there. Wells of Koman construction are also met with, being those 
which the Pre/fecti castrorwm were, in virtue of their functions, obliged to have 
dug for the supply of water to the troops. Coins, bearing the effigies of various 
emperors, are dug up almost daily; and various fragments of sculpture, which 
attest a high degree of civilization. But M. Marchal’s discovery chiefly relates to 
the theatre and temple of Campi locus, now Champlieu. It would seem that the 
theatre of Champlieu was still in use at the time of the Merovingians, since a few 
capitals of that period are found intermingled with the remnants of Roman sculp- 
ture which adorn it. Its form is that of a horse-shoe. From this spot the re- 
mains of a Roman road lead to the ruins of a temple of Apollo, of which the steps 
alone remain in a state of partial preservation. The columns, capitals, and en- 
tablatures lie mostly prostrate on the adjoining ground. 
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THE LEGEND OF KING GRADLON. 


In Brittany every place has still its associations of death and terror, as 
if the period of the Middle Ages was still prolonging its influence. The 
Legend of King Gradlon and his daughter Dahut is believed and handed 
down from age to age. The story is similar to the old Welsh Legend of 
the Bard Telesin. Vide P. Chevalier’s La Bretagne Ancienne et Moderne ; 
also Trollope’s ‘Summer Tour in Brittany.” 


FYTE I. 
Showeth how Gradlon, King of Ys, had a fair daughter, Dahut, and how she 
gwined her beauty and riches. 
Tue sunlight gilds the towers of Ys, 
The towers of Ys fling o’er the sea 
The lengthening shades of mystery 
That bid farewell to day ; 
The breezes waft the distant sigh 
Of ever-varying minstrelsy 
Attuned to am’rous lay ; 


But woe to the minstrels of Douarnenez, 
Douarnenez laved by the restless sea, 
The cry of its wickedness mounts on high, 
The curse of its wickedness comes full nigh, 
Can be no longed stayed. 
Douarnenez’s Princess is fair to behold, 
Douarnenez’s Princess has treasures untold, 
But her treasures of gold and her beauty so fair 
Were bought by the Fiend at the price of despair 
To do whate’er he bade. 


FYTE IL. 
The Fiend commandeth Dahut to steal the golden key of the Floodgates, and let 
in the waters.—The good Gwenolin warneth the King. 
“Go! seek, Dahut, the golden key, 
The key that opes the floodgates wide, 
That key no mortal saw beside 
King Gradlon, you, and me.” 
The Fiend hath said, “ Away! Away ! 
Let flow the tide on Douarnenez, 
That never ebb shall see.” 


King Gradlon feasts in his palace walls, 
Lifted on high the cup of gold,— 
But hark to the sound of the distant calls : 
What murmurs strange make the blood run cold ? 
Gent. Maa. Vox. CCIX. 31 
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The guests stand pale with frighted face,— 
“The sea!” “The sea!” breaks forth apace. 
No mortal strength can breast a space, 

The water’s wild career. 
Good Gwenolin hath roused the King, 
Who ne’er till then saw mortal thing 

Could make him bend to fear. 


“Fly !” saith the sainted Gwenolin, 
“Fly from the cursed city’s sin, 
While there’s a moment's grace to win,— 
The sea gives nothing back !” 
“Leave not thy daughter !” Dahut cried, 
** Leave me not to stem the tide, 
Or follow in thy track. 


“The weakest of thy Arab breed, 
Can bear a burden twice as great, 
Shall bear us both, with rapid speed, 
Beyond the water’s utmost hate.” 
*O man of God! what shall I do? 
My soul in anguish turns to you !” 
But Gwenolin had fled. 
* Haste, father, haste, the waters rise, 
Wrathfully they seek their prize 
Within a watery bed.” 


FYTE II. 


Onwarp speed o’er the heavy ground, 
The dark waves follow with hungry wail, 
The wearied steed begins to fail, 
A lighter burden craves. 
When a voice was heard above the storm, 
“Tis the Fiend that takes thy daughter’s form, 
Cast her to the waves.” 


Tho’ the voice he heard was Gwenolin’s voice, 
The saintly guardian of his race, 
He lifted her twice, he lifted her thrice, 
But he turned away his face 
That dark with horror gleam’d; 
Thrice he heard, but failed to dare 
To loose the form, so passing fair 
His daughter Dahut seem’d. 


But a shriek was heard that pierced the air, 
A shriek like that when mortal dread 

Has lost all hope in deep despair.— 
Yet the King rides on, and his courser sped, 
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Like an arrow from bow, with light’ning stride. 
Dahut is not there, but silently ride 
Gradlon and Gwenolin side by side. 

The waves have claim’d their prey. 
Ride, cityless King! Ride, homeless Saint ! 
Thro’ the livelong night, till beaming faint 

Ye spy the break of day. | 


But never again shall sunlight beam 

On the towers of Ys, as erst of yore, 
For the tide now rolls in endless stream 

Where tide ne’er roll’d before. 
And oft, when the storm-fiend spreads his wing, 

And the winds have burst their chain, 
On the foaming wave lost spirits cling, 
To seek in vain, ’mid tempest strife, 
The spirit they had known in life, 

In the city of the King. 
GeLpaRT Rraporg, M.A. 





ROMAN AND SAXON REMAINS AT LYMINGE. 


Tek Rev. Robert C. Jenkins, who has recently printed an exceedingly interesting 
“Account of the Church of St. Mary and St. Eadburg in Lyminge*,” near Hythe in 
Kent, has extended the researches which induced him to publish the historical docu- 
ments illustrative of the ancient edifice; and he has found that the building is based 
upon the foundations of a Roman villa of considerable extent ; these, from the portions 
laid open, would appear to extend into the adjoining meadow, called Court Lodge 
Green, which is covered with mounds of masonry, probably the ruins of the celebrated 
monastery of Lyminge, which, there is every reason to believe, stand upon the remains 
of Roman buildings, 

Mr. Jenkins observes :— 


“There is great probability that a Christian church existed on the site of the pre- 
sent building in the Roman period. The direct historical evidence begins with the life 
of the foundre-s of the nunnery, or, as it is called in some ancient records, the ‘ Minster’ 
of Lyminge; and carries us back to the year 620, about which time Athelburga, the 
only daughter of Athelberht and his queen Zthelburga, or Berctha, was converted to 
Christianity, probably by the teaching of Laurentius, who had effected the conversion 
of ber brother, King Madbald. At the close o' the year 633 she obtained from her 
brother the grant of a portion of the park and ville of Lyminge. Florence of Wor- 
cester writes, ‘ Monasterium in loco qui vocatur Limene construxit et ibi requiescit.’” 


The ancient portions of the church, as laid open under Mr. Jenkins’s direction, clearly 
indicate their Saxon origin. They are almost wholly built out of the ruins of the 
Roman villa; the semicircular-headed windows, which are externally narrow, are 
turned in the interior with Roman tiles; and a small triangular-headed recess, used 
probably for the sacrament, is composed entirely of these tiles, evidently taken from 
the Roman villa. 





* London and Folkestone, 12mo., 1859. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY*. 


Tus work is the result of a three years’ tour in Italy as Travelling 
Bachelor to the University of Cambridge, and the author states that he 
was nominated to that office by Dr. Whewell, who at the same time sug- 
gested to him that architecture would be an interesting subject for investi- 
gation during his tour. This was excellent advice, and both the author and 
the public have reason to be thankful for it. We are, however, sur- 
prised at the statement that the author had not read Professor Willis’s 
“* Remarks on the Architecture of the Middle Ages in Italy” before he made 
this tour. He acknowledges that had he done so ‘a great amount of 
labour would have been saved.” This we can readily believe, and his 
having neglected it lessens materially the value of his book, and shakes our 
confidence in his judgment. 

We should almost have expected that Dr. Whewell would have insisted 
on his taking that book with him in his portmanteau, as indispensable. For 
a young man to set out on a three years’ tour to study the architecture of 
Italy, and omit to read the only good book upon the subject, is like a work- 
man refusing to use the best tools, or an Alpine traveller declining to take 
an alpenstock. We have no doubt that under the guidance of Professor 
Willis his ideas would have been enlarged, and his book proportionably 
more valuable. We would also suggest to any future “ Travelling Bache- 
Jor” who is disposed to take advantage of the opportunity to study the 
architecture of any foreign country, that he should first make himself well 
acquainted with that of his own country. By comparing one with the 
other he will far better understand both. Mr. Okely had, however, studied 
Rickman’s excellent practical book, and made good use of it; and one of 
Rickman’s fundamental maxims, “that every artifice of construction must 
be displayed,” is constantly referred to, and may be called the foundation 
of this book. It must, however, be remembered that Mr. Rickman’s book, 
excellent as it is, and the foundation of so many others, was written fifty 
years ago, and the study of architecture has not stood still during the last 
half century. Professor Willis’s ‘‘ Architectural History of Canterbury 
Cathedral” opened an entirely new phase of the study ten years ago, from 
which many have also profited, and of which Mr. Okely should have made 
himself thoroughly master: had he done so, he would have been better 
able to distinguish the many changes and silent reconstructions which have 
taken place in the course of time in the churches of Italy, as well as every- 





* “ Development of Christian Architecture in Italy. By W. Sebastisn Okely, M.A., 
F.Cam.Ph.S., of Trinity College, Cambridge, late Travelling Bachelur of the Univer- 
sity.” Royal 8vo., 228 pp. and 16 Plates. (London: Longmans.) 
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where else, and would not have cited such buildings as 8. Clementi of 
Rome as a structure of the fifth or sixth century, when it is actually of the 
twelfth or thirteenth. We suppose that the digging out of the side aisle 
of the original church of S. Clementi (fifteen feet below the level of the 
present one) has taken place since Mr. Okely was at Rome, but the dig- 
gings in the Forum and other parts had long shewn how greatly the 
level of the soil has been raised over the whole of ancient Rome; conse- 
quently all those churches which stand upon the present level of the soil 
must have been re-built long after the period of their original construction. 
The facts, also, that the original church of S. Clementi was built with 
fragments of the antique, that antique columns are still in their places 
under the floor of the present church, and that another set of antique 
columns has been used in the present or upper church, prove the almost 
inexhaustible supply of these old materials, and that it was by no means 
exhausted at so early a period as Mr, Okely has assumed. 

The celebrated Roman basilicas, it is well known, were built entirely of 
fragments of the antique, made out and supported by rough brick walls 
carefully concealed. Such constructions appear to us hardly to deserve the 
name of a style of architecture at all, and the same marble columns and 
entablatures may have been used again and again as circumstances called 
for the enlargement or other alterations of the plan. If S. Clementi, 
which so long bore the name of the oldest church in Rome, is proved to 
have been entirely reconstructed many centuries after the date formerly 
assigned to it, others also require to be examined with more careful eyes 
than Mr. Okely appears to have brought to bear upon them. That sort 
of critical acumen which Professor Willis teaches does not shew itself in 
Mr. Okely’s book, and this greatly detracts from its value, and shakes our 
confidence in his conclusions. 

But although young eyes are not always better than old ones, that have 
learnt by experience where to look for those joints in the work which are 
the best guides to the history of a building, still the observations of a care- 
ful young man are not to be despised, and Mr. Okely appears to have done 
his work very carefully and thoroughly as far as his knowledge of the sub- 
ject enabled him to do so. There is much merit in his book ; his arrange- 
ment of the different parts and succession of styles appears to be sensible 
and judicious, the result of much study and observation of a large number 
of examples. His work really affords materials for an important chapter in 
the history of architecture: unfortunately, it is not well worked out, and 
the form into which the book is thrown is singularly repulsive to the or- 
dinary reader; it is more like a mathematical treatise than a historical 
work: we suppose that this arises from its having been originally written 
in Latin letters, addressed officially to the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, and the mathematical education of the author made him con- 
sider it necessary to follow this form. The result is that the book requires 
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careful study, and is no light reading. There are none of the usual helps 
and guides to the reader—no index, no list of examples, no description of the 
plates. These appear to be very carefully drawn and well selected, but they 
are more like mathematical diagrams than architectural drawings. There are 
no names to any of the examples, and although these are numbered’and most 
of them are referred to from the text, there are no counter references from 
the plates to the text, or to any description of them. After some hours’ 
study it is possible to find the names of the greater part of the examples, 
but there remain several which we have tried in vain to find. For instance, 
Fig. 1, Plate I.: this may be said to be general, and to apply to any of the 
basilicas, consisting merely of columns and horizontal entablatures, with 
a clerestory window over it, but the window is peculiar, and is very sus- 
picious of a medieval character, and it would be far more satisfactory to 
have a name to the example. Plate VI., Figs. 4, 5, 6, are nowhere re- 
ferred to by name, so far as we have been able to discover. Plate VII. con- 
sists of twenty-three diagrams of the plans of compound piers, and of these 
the last two only are referred to by name. Plate X. contains nine eleva- 
tions, and of these we have tried in vain to find the names of the first four. 
Plate XII. contains nine towers, of which No. 4 has no name; andthe same 
of Plate XIII., No. 6. It may be our stupidity which has not enabled us to 
find them, after carefully reading through the book for the purpose, pencil 
in hand; but why should the author give his readers all this needless 
trouble? His own system of classification may be the best possible, but 
other people may not be ready to take this for granted; his drawings may 
be perfectly accurate, as we have no doubt he thinks they are, but they 
would be none the less so for having names to them, and it is not wise to 
call upon us to take things upon trust, when it is perfectly easy to give the 
power of verifying them by merely adding the name. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks to the utility of his volume, Mr. Okely 
has done good service by his zealous labours, and we trust he will be able 
to remedy these blemishes in a second edition. We heartily hope that 
other “ Travelling Bachelors,” and other students of our Universities, will 
follow the example of Mr. Okely, and examine the architecture of different 
countries with the same care ; there is a wide field open for researches of 
great interest and value. But let each, before he starts, ground himself 
well in the principles of Rickman and of Willis, and do not let him try to 
distinguish himself, and display his knowledge of Greek, by inventing new 
terms, such as “ morphology” or “ morphologically.” Architectural forms 
may be very well distinguished without the help of such new-fangled terms, 
which rather confuse than assist the reader. 

We have scarcely left ourselves room for extracts, but the conclusion at 
which the author has arrived, after his three years’ study of the subject, is so 
just and true, and so well expressed, that we cannot refrain from quoting it :— 

“ The conclusion we should arrive at, therefore, is, that Christian architecture did 
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really develope, not first this way and then that, as if through the capricious ingenuity 
of individuals, but regularly under the guidance of the universal principle, ‘ That every 
artifice of the construction must be displayed ;? which came into operation gradually, 
while it undermined the action of the opposite principle, ‘That every artifice of the 
construction must be concealed.’ Hence we cannot conceive with ‘the Ostrogoths’ on 
the one hand, that Gothic architecture was an Eastern invention imported into Europe, 
where it suddenly and entirely displaced the Romanesque styles; nor can we, on the 
other hand, believe with an eminent architect, however flattering the thought may 
be to an Englishman, that Gothic architecture was first introduced into Italy from this 
country, and was afterwards imitated by the Italians in a manner worthy only of con- 
tempt. Nor can we agree with the assertion which has been frequently made, that 
although in England we are able to distinguish the styles of architecture, and name 
them according to periods of time, on the south side of the Alps the confusion of styles 
is so great that it would be hopeless to reduce them to anything like order. 

“Tt will, perhaps, be said that a view equally extreme with any of the above has 
been taken “here, and that we have made Italy alone the centre of all progress in 
Christian architecture. We must explain, therefore, that although the early basilican 
churches of Rome have been considered as the nucleus out of which subsequent Chris- 
tian architecture expanded, yet it has been nowhere asserted that in after ages no step 
was taken in other countries towards the perfection of architecture, without following 
in the footsteps of the Italian architects. 

“On the contrary, we have supposed that architecture developed in each country to 
a great extent independently, although not altogether without some mutual influences 
from whose operation Italy itself cannot claim exemption. If we were to attempt 
a treatment of the architectures of France, Spain, Germany, or England, similar to 
that which has been adopted here of Italian architecture, we should probably find like 
steps in their development, and phases determined by changes which were the products 
of accidental combinations, corresponding with those we have pointed out in the pre- 
ceding pages; only with certain minor differences, whose effect was not to warp tle 
direction of architectural progress under the action of the fundamental principle, but 
simply to constitute those varieties which we have called local. It is conceived, there- 
fore, that the minds of all architects in different places and at different epochs wero 
subject to a general law which they, perhaps unconsciously, obeyed while they exerted 
the freedom of their wills and the ingenuity of their intellects; and that, notwith- 
standing this law, the peculiarities of different races, or of the peoples of different 
countries, shewed themselves in certain effects discernible in their architectural pro- 
ductions; and further, that even provinces and cities possess buildings with features 
purely local; and still further, that the character of the individual architect has been 
to some extent impressed upon his works, And yet, while we discern these peculi- 
arities, we can at the same time perceive the mutual influences of country upon 
country, province upon province, city upon city, and even of particular buildings 
upon others. 

Among the influences of country upon country, the introduction of the pointed arch 
is said to be one; and it is a common opinion that it was brought from the East during 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. This cannot, however, be admitted, since, as has 
been already said, this form of arch is found among the Etruscan ruins, and, moreover, 
it probably existed here and there even in Christian churches considerably earlier than 
the twelfth century. It is true, however, that its Eastern luxuriance began before it 
became generally introduced into Italy ; so far, therefore, we may consider that Italy, 
as well as other countries of the West, followed the example set in the East.”— 
(pp. 193—196.) 
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Tue following three letters, preserved in the State Paper Office, are from 
James Pilkington, bishop of Durham, to Sir William Cecil. The first is 
dated soon after his consecration, and is about equally divided between ap- 
plications for thirty barrels of salmon to meet the hospitality expected from 
him on taking possession of his see, and lamentations over the state of the 
University of Cambridge, where he had been Master of St. John’s College. 
The others entirely relate to the state of his diocese, and they give a 
curious, though very unfavourable picture of its condition. He professes 
that his troubles have in the course of a few months deprived him of what 
little wit he had at his coming, he knows not whether he or his people dis- 
like each other the most, and if they were well ruled (by which he says he 
means “by a great power, and of him whom they fear’’), he should be 
happy to be a sizar of his old college again. 


JAMES BISHOP OF DURHAM TO SIR WM. CECILL. 
No. I1—Dartep May 22, 1561. 


Gratra et pax. Now shall mi gretest and most urgent sutes be almost att 
ende (I thank your Honor for your diligens and furtherans therein.) Within few 
daies, Godd willing, I will repaire homeward. And wheras your Honor in mi last 
warrant hais nipped me so nere in reserving the wards to the Quenes use, itt will 
make a grete grudge in the countre for loosing thatt liberti, and your officers inter- 
medling will ever be encroching on me, to mi cost and disquietnes. Furthermore, 
where those profettes are counted as parte of the valour of the holle Bishopric, I 
shall pai first frutes and tenthes for thatt which I enjoie nott, as I doe for Durram 
Place afore. Therfor if itt shall please your Honor to procure me in recompense 
of these losses, a warrant from the Quenes Ma" thatt I mai receve of the Fermer 
of Norham Castell 30 barels of salmon, which mi predecessor reserved for provision 
of his howse, beside the rent of £120, the Quene shall have fu'l her customable 
rent of the Fermer, mi provision shall be moch better, and as ever I shall think 
miselfe most bounden to your Honor. If I have theim nott, thei will never be 
answered to the Quenes use, and there is such a expectation of howse keping, that 
itt makes me afraid to think on itt, seing I am so unhable to performe itt. For 
Cambridge I beseche your Honor have such a care that good heades mai be placed, 
and the evill removed: for some be such thatt I can nott tell whither thei doe lesse 
harme being absent or present, and none or veri few doe ani gudd. Mi hert bledes 
to think on S.Joas. I brought in halfe a score with me to itt, and thei are as 
readi to leave itt as I. 2 be with mi Lord Keper, 2 wold goe with me, 2 be gone 
to others, and the rest that have honesti or lerning be readi to flie. There is never 
a precher in the howse except one, and I see no hope of ani to folow. Thei see so 
litell hope of ani gudd to come, thatt thei be discoraged. Itt is more profitable 
and cumfortable both for mi brother and me to be together, butt thatt litell 
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honesti thatt is in the howse does so much desire him, thatt if itt mai nott be done, 
thei will me to kepe itt for a time. To continue the keping of itt I will nott, and 
he seing so litell studie and sobriete in the aunciest which shuld be best, hais litell 
plesure or desire to itt, nor I will nott therto move him: yett bicawse the younger 
sort in time with gudd governement mai growe to some lerning and honesti, if itt 
shall seme gudd to your wisdom to kepe outt a worse for a time, he wold doe his 
diligens. The stipend is butt £12, so thatt who so ever have itt, he must have 
other livings beside. The mater mai be so ordered, thatt going or coming he mai 
be the halfe att the College and the rest att his cure. As I ever misliked theim 
thatt lie continualli from their charge, so I doe still, and write nott this to be ani 
suter further than your Wisdom thinke gudd therein, butt onli to putt your Honor 
in remembrans, among your other weighti affaires, thatt the Universite decai nott 
so pitefulli in your tyme, to your dishonor. Itt is nott the lest part of your charge, 
althogh itt be lest profitable. Butt mi other sute for salmons I beseche’ you ferther 
itt, seing itt is nott hurtful to the Quene. The living Godd preserve you long to 
serve Him to the furtherans of his glori. 
Yours Ja. DuresME. 

To the honorable and his speciall freind Sir William Cicill, Secretarie to the 

Quenes Ma“. 


No. [1.—Datep Octoser 13, 1561. 


Gracra et pax. Paulus cum bestijs pugnavit Ephesi, ego hic imperium habeo 
in belluas utinam cum Paulo vincam (Corinth. 15.) The more I trie the more 
grefes I finde. Godd be mercifull to us. Here is a double jurisdiction, and whi- 
ther is more troublesome, I well knowe not. Oneli I wrastel sub spe contra spem, 
as Abraham did. Mr. Fletewode sureli hais done gudd service here for the time : 
iff I might have such a helper, I wolde not dowte bi God's help to conquer mani 
things. Iff it please your Honor to understand the state of the cuntre, he can 
certifie you at full; in writing, possible it were I shulde touche those things, 
which your Honor wold not most gladli understand. But in mi judgement this 
I see, that here nedes rather authorite and power to be given than taken awai. 
Thei understand the taking awai of the Bishop’s living; wherebi his power is the 
lesse, and so lesse is he regardet. The Erle of Westmerland lies not here ; the 
Lord Ewri is of no grete power; the Bisshop is not able as he is wunte: who is 
there than to be afraid of ? I am affraid to think what mai folou, if it be not 
foresene. The worshipful of the shire is few and of smal power; the people rude 
and heddi, and bi these occasions more bold. I can not finde 10 able Justices of 
Peaces, of wisdom and authorite of nather religion. The weake state of this 
cuntre therfor bi this, your wisdom mai better consider. If Mr. Menel and other, 
refusing the othe of their allegeance, mai be on the Councel [of the North] in 
authorite still, and have their doings for gudd, it will encorage other to the like 
or wurs. I am not much skilled in politie miselfe, and am not able to kepe aboute 
me mani such as be, nauther in peace nor warre; therfor gudd service must nedes 
faile, thogh mi will were never so gudd. 1 beseche your Honor lett me have the 
favor in finding these offices of Wardes that mai be; for it shuld gett me moe 
freinds in the cuntre. 1 understand that certain which felle afore mi predecessor's 
death, bi law mai be turned to me, bi your gudd gentill help and favor. There is 
a Bridge called Croftes Bridge betwix this cuntre and Richmundshire, so decaied 
that it is not like to stande all winter. Grete summes of monei were gethered long 
a goe for the repairing it. A litell was bestowed, but the grete part remanes in 
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mennes handes, and the Bridge not regardet. If it fall there is no passage pos- 
sible, what nede so ever be. Bi commission it were sone tried what was bestowed 
and what remanes. I beseche you think on it. 

I can not tell whither menne mervail more, to see a poore or preching Bisshop 
here ; and the outward pompe and power taken awai, makes theim much bolder. 
I trust your Honor hais disburdened me of 8. Jods afore this. Godd grant theim 
a gudd one. Mi brother Leonard’s benefice here lies so nere the theves, having 
not a hedge betwix him and Tinedale, that none dare lie there almost, and in 
winter specialli. It is pite to here the evill report of misusing the provision of 
vituals at Berwic for the sowdiors. If ye enquire of other that will freli speke as 
thei doe here (for I wold not utter that I here), ye will think all is not well. I be- 
seche your Honor auther stai the chaunge of Holden, or els that it mai be with 
lest losse possible. I am willed ones again to send upp the processe that came 
from your Court of Wardes, unsyned, bicause the direction semes to empeche 
some liberties, as thei think here, being directed to the Shireff and not to me. 
Thei trust your Honor will not be offendet, bicause the Shireff hais no attornei 
there, and 3 of the parties are come upp to answer theimselves, and the Ladie 
Hilton and Bullen her husband be, and have bene, prisoners long in London, and 
there mai be founde at your pleasure. I have hadd private conferens with the 
Erle of Westmerland for his marriage [with his wife’s sister]: he has declared his 
autors and counsellors.. I have said something to the contrari, but 1 hadd rather 
other menne shuld be judges openli, lest he shuld think me an evil neighbor ; 
and where yet we agre well, peraventure afterward he might chaunge. Thus for 
this time I bidde you farewell, and daili in mi praiers commend your estate 
to God’s holi tuition, that ye mai serve the realme to God’s glorie. If I mai doe 
you pleasure you mai worthili command, 

Yours assured in the Lord, 
Ja. Avvedpev. 


To the honorable Sir William Cicil, Chefe Secretari to the Quenes Majestie. 


No. III.—Dated November 14, 1561. 


Gratia et pax. Most honorable, I received letters from Mr. Sacvile wherin 
he willes to know mi estate in Howden, and the clere valor therof, making mention 
of the sute of Sir Francis Jopson. I have answerd to the effect that I dyd afore 
to your Honor. I will not sai much in it, bicause I will not seme to seke mine 
owne profet oneli, butt for the state of the cuntri, that it mai be well governed, I 
shall sai ferther as I beganne in mi last letters unto your Honor, and leave it fer- 
ther to your wisdom to consider. For the nature of the people, I wolde not have 
thoght there hadd bene so froward a generation in this reame. I doe not see that 
thei will be ruled without a grete power and of him whom thei feare. Thei see 
how small the Bishop’s power is, and therfor thei contemne it. I am growen into 
such displeasure with theim, part for religion and part for ministring the othe of 
the Quenes Superiorite, that I know not whither thei like me wurs, or I theim. 
So gret dissembling, so poisonfull tonges and malicious mindes I have not sene. 
Sergeant Menel, (and others whose names be returned to my Lord Keper,) that 
refused to swere their allegeance to the Quenes Highnes, remaning on the Counsel 
at Yorke, and such grete authorites, makes mani to think evil of mi doings, bi- 
cause I will not suffer him to rule here as he hais done. I have not herd wurs 
reports of a manne than of him, that toke lesse paines for so grete profets, and yet 
thei that be like him and his freinds, be sore offendet that he mai not bere out 
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theim and thei him, as thei be wonte. I am moch destitute of gudd officers, and 
specialli a lawer, and can get none, bicause the fees are small, I am not able to 
encrese theim, and the commodities that shuld otherwise help to recompense their 
paines, are gone and delt among theim. I miselfe am unskilful, and therfor must 
thingeés nede be out of order. The temporal jurisdiction is mi chefe trouble; the 
Chaunceller’s fee (that served both in ecclesiasticall and temporall causes) is but 40 
mares. All thofficers’ fees of the Chaunceri be but £14. The Shireffe’s fee £20. 
Yet all Chauncellers were promoted to £400 at the lest. Sergeant Menel with his 
£14 purchased £400 lande. The Shireffe now having no lande, hais so mani fermes 
of the Bisshop that he is the welthiest in the cutre and rules all Mi ecclesiastical 
Chaunceller is a poore scholer. For the temporal Chaunceller I have entreated 
Mr. Deane for a time. Mi attornie in the Chauncerie Mr. Laiton, one of Graies 
Inne, if your Honour remember him. The Shirefe having all he lokes for, I think 
will not long continue in it, and all commodites being gone, I know none that will 
of frendship doe ani thing in ani of these, the troubles being so grete, the complaints 
so mani, the rude importunite of the peple so incredible, mi experiens so unhable 
to determine theim, that the grefes and cares of theim, where I hadde a litell witte 
at my coming, now have left me almost none. I speke these for this purpose, that 
the cuntre, rather than I, shuld be considered. If the peple were well ruled, I 
wold I were Siser in S. Joas. The Quene does not take awai so faste, but everi 
one here goes about to encroche on me and make a hande for theimselves, thinking 
all will awai, and I see no remedi but I must auther trie the lawe with divers of 
the mightiest, or else lose a grete portion of mi right. How so ever it will prove 
in the ende, and sureli the law here is endet as a name is freindet. I beseche your 
Honor consider the nakednes of this cuntre of gudd governers, and put to your 
helping hande in time. Mi dutie compels me to sai thus muche. I beseche your 
Honor lett me have your favorable helpe for such Wardes as be due unto me. If 
I might have the holle number of theim, I wold have a schole master for theim in 
my howse, and teche theim some thing to know Godd. I am the boulder to trouble 
your Honor with mani words bicause the mater is weighti, commen, and not private. 
The Lord for his merci sake preserve you long in honor to the lucki finishing of 
that that ye have godli begunne. 
Yours Ja. Sdverpev. 


The last dai of mi visitation a young preist being called with his church wardens 
to take his othe, as the rest, to present such fautes as were amisse acording to the 
Quenes injunctions, refused to swere, bicause he said those injunctions hang on a 
farther authorite, which he cold not alow. This he spake openli afore all the peple, 
rejoising much at his owne doings. After in communication afore a grete number, 
he said he thought that nauther temporal manne nor woman cold have power in 
spirituall maters, but oneli the Pope of Rome. This boldnes the peple growe into, 
bicause thei see that such as refuse to acknowlege their due allegians, escape not 
oneli punishment, butt are hadd in autorite and estimation. I can not tell whither 
the cuntre will indite him, or no: that parte. In doing my dutie I forgete my dutie 
to trouble your Honor so long ; but sureli these things in mi opinion wold not be 
lightli overpassed. Yet ones again I take mi leave, and commend your Honor to 
the Almightie, who ever blesse your doings. 

Yours assured in the Lord to command 
Ja. Svverpev. 


To the right Honorable Sir William Cicil, these, Secretari to the Quenes 
tie 
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CAMBRIAN ARCH ZOOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tuts Society held its fourteenth annual 
meeting, from the 27th of August to the 
Ast of September last, at Bangor, in Car- 
narvonshire. The merits of this locality 
as a place of assemblage are sufficiently 
obvious to all acquainted with the district : 
but to those who are not it is well to men- 
tion that British, Roman, and medieval 
eastellated antiquities abound there, and 
are of more than ordinary value, on ac- 
count of the historic facts connected with 
many of them. With regard to the 
British and Roman, it is sufficient to say, 
that a few miles west of Bangor Agricola 
with his legionaries crossed the Menai 
Strait into Mona, and that Tacitus still 
forms the best local guide when any mo- 
dern inguirer visits the spot. Near to this 
stands Segontium, now Carnarvon, the 
Roman capital of that part of Britannia 
Secunda, and Roman roads are traceable 
across the district in various directions. 
Cromleehs, erect stones, tumuli, camps, &c., 
of the early British period abound here. 
Some of the earliest Romano- British 
Christian inscriptions exist here. On Pen- 
maenmawr alone there is quite a reposi- 
tory of British remains, from the camp to 
the circle and the lonely cistfaen or stone 
chest of the chieftain’s burial. Holyhead, 
too, with its Romano-British wall, and its 
early British remains, is another interest- 
ing spot for the lover of Welsh antiqui- 
ties; while the long line of the Snowdo- 
nian chain, the medieval forest of Snow- 
don, is full of all kinds of remains, and of 
all periods. In fact, no part of Wales pre- 
sents more vivid attractions to the anti- 
quary than the county of Carnarvon. Three 
Edwardian castles in the immediate vici- 


nity of Bangor need only to be mentioned 
to excite the attention of every one,— 
Carnarvon, Conway, and Beaumaris. The 
walled towns of Carnarvon. and Conway, 
still perfect, are rare examples of thir- 
teenth-century architecture. The cathe- 
dral of Bangor is but small and of poor 
effeet. The record of its early condition 
has been almost entirely lost, from its 
having been burnt by Owen Glyndwr; 
but though the churches generally of this 
district have no very striking architectural 
beauties, still the ecclesiologist will find 
much to interest him among them, and 
various points of architectural history 
receive remarkable elucidation from their 
fonts and other details, The priory of 
Penmon, however, situated in one of the 
loveliest spots of Wales, at the entrance 
of the Menai Strait, and in full view of 
the great range of mountains, is alone 
sufficient to put the most cross-grained 
archeologist in good humour,—we had 
almost said in raptures,—should he be 
tempted to visit it. 

So much for the choice of the locality. 
The President of the Association, who, ac- 
cording to its custom, is inaugurated for 
the year at these meetings, was C. G. 
Wyrnvz, Esq., M.P., representative in Par- 
liament of the Carnarvonshire boroughs ; 
and at the head of the Local Committee 
stood the Bishop of Bangor ; Sir R. Bulke- 
ley, M.P., and Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county; and the Hon. Col. Douglas Pen- 
nant, M.P. for Carnarvonshire. Many 
gentry and clergy came forward on this 
oceasion. We observed the names of all 
the leading people of the district on the 
list of the Local Committee, and a great 
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number of the principal families of Car- 
narvonshire and Anglesey attended the 
excursions and evening meetings. In the 
town, besides the remarkable local mu- 
seum of the place,—not so well known as 
it deserves,—the Association formed, as 
usnal, a temporary museum of early and 
medieval antiquities. This collection, 
though not large, contained some remark- 
ably interesting objects, and was well sup- 
plied with coins, &., from the Carnarvon 
Museum ; with fine early British remains, 
and with curious series of early British 
inscriptions, &c., either drawn or rubbed. 
The Welsh Oghams were not forgotten on 
this occasion, and we observed on the 
tables a complete collection of Welsh seals 
of all dates, supplied by Mr. Ready, the 
sigillarist, to the Carnarvon Museum. 

We also noticed a fine set of casts of 
early British and Gallic coins, as well as a 
considerable number of originals; and a 
good collection of Saxon pennies. Bronze 
celts from Brittany, of unusual forms, 
highly finished, were also exhibited ; and 
by their side were many stone implements 
of various kinds, some of them very large, 
from North Wales. One member con- 
tributed a series of querns, from the 
simplest and rudest rubbing stones to 
others ornamented with scrolls, apparently 
of the thirteenth century. Although not 
bearing upon Welsh antiquities, there 
were placed in the Museum some splendid 
Spanish arms,—rapiers, swords of state, 
axes, maces, cross-bows, &c., brought over 
direct from the Peninsula. Among these, 
a headsman’s axe, of rude form and work- 
manship, with a handle four feet long, 
was very remarkable. There was also 20 
exquisite jewel casket, probably of the 
sixteenth century, made of polished brass, 
overlaid with blue steel scrollwork, of the 
most admirable design and finish. The lid 
of the box was covered all over inside with 
the open mechanism of the lock, shooting 
twenty bolts from one and the same key- 
hole, all round the edges of the lid. 

Bangor is at present deficient in public 
rooms for meetings of this kind, though, 
when the new Town -hall is built, this 
will not be the case. On this occasion, 
therefore, the Assoc‘ation met within the 
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walls of the National School, a large, com- 
modious room of the good old-fashioned 
kind, and found it more convenient than 
had been anticipated. The weather, 
though not bright, was favourable: very 
little rain incommoded the members, and, 
in fact, the absence of heat was rather in 
favour of hardworking excursionists than 
otherwise. 

It is the custom of the Cambrian ar- 
cheologists to meet at the beginning of a 
week, on the Monday evening; to make 
excursions during four successive days ; 
to assemble each evening for papers and 
discussions; and to separate on the Sa- 
turday. By this plan the principal local 
antiquities get well examined; they are 
commented upon each evening while im- 
pressions are vivid; local knowledge 
is brought to bear upon them; and, 
what is of great importance, the inhabit- 
ants of the localities are taught to open 
their eyes to the riches around them, 
and to take steps for their preservation. 
A most gratifying instance of good ef- 
fected in this manner occurred during the 
meeting, and may be mentioned here. A 
tumulus, near Llanfachraeth, in Anglesey, 
supposed to contain’the cistfaen, or coffin, 
of the British princess Bronwen, (it was 
opened many years ago and a female body 
found,) was in danger of obliteration from 
the tenant, who was going to plough the 
field where it stood. On the local secre- 
tary of the Association, the Rev. W. Wynn 
Williams, mentioning the subject to the 
owner of the land, Mr. Davies, of the 
Menai Bridge, that gentleman immedi- 
ately perceived the value of this historic 
monument, and gave orders for at once 
preserving it, and surrounding it with a 
wall. Another instance, occurring at the 
same time, was the preservation from de- 
struction of an early Br:tish circle of 
stones on the mountain above Tremadoc. 
The steward of the estate had ordered it 
to be destroyed, in order to let a tram- 
road from a slate-quarry pass through it 
(just as if it could not have been di- 
verted a few yards!) but on Mr. Wynne, 
Peniarth, formerly President of the Asso- 
ciation, hearing of it at Bangor, that gen- 
tleman, as trustee of the estate, instantly 
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issued orders to stop this act of stupid van- 
dalism. These are instances of the good 
that may be effected by the thorough exa- 
mination of local antiquities by Associations 
such as this. 


Mownpbay. 


On the first evening, the President, 
Mr. C. G. Wynne, opened the proceed- 
ings with a very eloquent address. This 
document is so much distinguished from 
the ordinary run of presidential addresses, 
that we extract from it several passages. 
It will be found printed in the official 
report of the meeting published by the 
Society, and we really think it worth re- 
printing and distributing widely through- 
out Wales. 

After some remarks on archeology in 
general, the speaker called attention to 
the various objects of historic interest 
around the place of meeting. He said— 

“Here, in the immediate vicinity of 
Snowdon, on the banks of the Menai, 
and of ‘Mona, the mother of Wales,’ (as 
it is called by old writers,) we are sur- 
rounded by objects interesting to the his- 
torian and to the antiquary. Unfortu- 
nately, the interests and scenes of our na- 
tional annals are those connected with the 
worst passions of our nature, and exhibit 
the familiarity of our ancestors with deeds 
of rapine and bloodshed, rather than with 
the arts of peace. They contain ne records 
of commercial enterprise ; they do not tell 
us what commodities were sold or bartered ; 
what harbours were noted for the peaceful 
occupations of trade ; or what chiefs were 
famed for the sciences and pursuits which 
elevate and advance humanity. Our atten- 
tion is confined—except when drawn to our 
ancient ecclesiastical editices—to castles, 
forts, earthworks for defence or defiance ; 
scenes of conflict with invaders, Roman, 
Saxon, Norman, and quite as frequently 
between the natives themselves. These 
furnish well-nigh the whole materials of 
Welsh history. Archeology helps us to 
realize, with the fullest force of contrast, 
the different state of society which pre- 
vailed in those barbarous and lawless ages 
from that under which we have the hap- 
piness to live. Archmology, as a means 
of discovering, elucidating, and preserving 
ancient objects, and implements of arts, 
commerce, or manufactories, furnishes 
ocular demonstration of the gradual pro- 
gress of nations, and the instruments by 
which it was effected. Things are great 





or small, good, bad, or indifferent, by com- 
parison with other times “and objects. 
The stone huts which abound among the 
wastes of these parts give us the measure 
of domestic accommodation enjoyed by 
our remote ancestors; we get a glimpse 
even of their cuisine in the bones and 
shell-fish which are found in them. 

“It is by the light of archeology that 
we are enabled fo measure the gulf which 
separates the rude canoe of excavated oak 
from the prodigy of mo‘tern shipbuilding 
which lately visited our coast. ‘Through 
its aid the mind may revert to the cora- 
cles in which Hu Gadarn brought the 
Cymry to Britain, and may contrast with 
those frail barks the Channel fleet which 
lately anchored at Holyhead. By reflect- 
ing upon the rude ferry-boats which, 
even within living memory, were the only 
conveyance across the Menai, we can esti- 
mate the impulse given to commerce and 
to intercourse by the suspension and tubu- 
lar bridges. We may look across the 
Straits, and imagine Pierce Griffith, the 
lord of Penrhyn, fitting out his ship in 
Beaumaris, at his own cost, and sailing 
with his crew of volunteers to resist the 
Spanish Armada, and from him and his 
companions our thoughts may return to 
the great Volunteer movement of the 
present day, and the gallant regiments 
now marshalling in Bangor and other 
towns, who, I have no doubt, would give 
as good an account of any other invader 
who might assail our shores as their an- 
cestors did of the Spanish Armada. 
Standing upon the ruined tower of Dol- 
badarn, the antiquarian may picture to 
himself the unhappy Prince who was im- 
prisoned there by his brother Llewelyn, 
leaning against the same battlement, and 
gazing upon the opposite hill, where then 
a few browzing goats and sheep alone dis- 
turbed the solitude, but whose slopes now 
echo with the rattle of rubbish shot down 
into the lake, the puffing of the locomo- 
tive, and teem with all the signs of peace- 
ful industry. 

“The traces of primitive or British 
occupation of this portion of Venedotia 
(Gwynedd) are abundantly observable in 
the ruins of old walls, of huts and cairns 
upon our mountains and moors, in nu- 
merous earth-entrenchments, and in traces 
of former cultivation upon hills and ele- 
vated side-lands now abandoned to furze 
or heath. The neighbourhood of Pen- 
maenmawr will exhibit these furrows and 
indications of pxst industry. The hills 
around are covered with old forts and 
dwelling-huts. The whole district of 
Snowdon was, in fact, one fortress—al- 
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ways resorted to as a bulwark against 
aggression, often assailed and penetrated, 
but never occupied till Edward I. Its 
boundaries were the Conway on the north, 
and Traethmawr on the south, which the 
Welsh crossed when hard pressed, fortify- 
ing the defiles and castles along the fron- 
tiers with watch-towers interspersed. 

“« Besides the large castles, we find most 
of the hills and eminences fortified, under 
the various names of moel, dinas, castell, 
caer, crug, and tommen. ‘The latter were 
the sites, probably, of wooden towers or 
stockades, analogous to the New Zealand 
pah, which, even with artillery, our troops 
have found it hard to penetrate. The 
camp upon Penmuen is mentioned by 
Camden as being, according to tradition, 
‘the strongest place of detence that the 
ancient Britons had in all Snowdon.’ 
* Moreover,’ he adds, ‘ the greatness of the 
work shews that it was a princely fortifi- 
cation, strengthened by nature and work- 
manship.’ Sir Lytton-Bu!lwer, in his 
novel of ‘ Harold,’ gives a most uccurate 
description of it, and makes it the scene 
of the death of Griffith ap Llewelyn, who 
was slain there, while resisting Harold’s 
invasion of Snowdon, by his own subjects. 
On the summit of the Rivals, beyond 
Clynnog, however, is another example, 
perhaps the best that exists, of a Briti-h 
fortress. Its remote situation, and the 
difficulty of access to it, have pre- 
served it in a more unaltered state than 
any other which I have seen. We have 
the treble wall of vast strength, with 
traces of towers at intervals,—the en- 
trance-gateways, one of them still sur- 
mounted by its huge lintel-stone,—and 
within the enclosure, in great numbers, 
the most perfect specimens extant of the 
small circular buildings, whose nature has 
been disputed, but which, there seems no 
reason to doubt, were habitations, after 
the usual fashion of British houses, for 
the inmates or garrison of the enclosure. 
For we learn from Strabo that ‘the 
houses of the Britons were round, with a 
high pointed covering ;’ Cesar tells us 
that they were only lighted by the door; 
and on the Antonine column they are 
represented as circular, with an arched 
entrance. Comparing these accounts with 
the walls which still remain, we may be 
tolerably certain that they were conical, 
tent-shaped buildings, with walls of stone, 
roofed in with boughs, reeds, fern, or sods, 
without other aperture than the doorway. 
Immediately behind this fortress lies the 
secluded and almost inaccessible little 
valley, Nant Gwytherin, where Vortigern 
ended his days ingloriously. On Carn 
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Bodnan and Carn Madryn are other in- 
teresting British remains, and [ may here 
express my regret, with regard to that 
district of this county, that the inter- 
vening distance which compelled its ex- 
clusion from our programme has deprived 
both myself and many other gentlemen 
who reside there of the opportunity of 
shewing hospitality to those who might: 
otherwise have been enabled to visit it on 
this occusion. 

“Of the Roman period, the traces are less 
abundant than of the British, The sites 
remain—in many cases the names—and 
relics of domes'ic architecture continue 
from time to time to be brought to light. 
But Norman castles have arisen upon 
th.-se sites which sometimes, as in the case 
of Carnarvon, and of Diganwy, near Con- 
way, were constructed out of the mate- 
rials of the Roman fort which occupied 
them. But perhaps the most striking 
remains of the Roman period, the best 
evid)nce of the scale upon which her 
conquests were conducted, and of the 
meaus by which they were maintained, is 
to be found in their great military roads, 
They had all this remarkable feature, that 
they radiated from some central point, 
instead of being constructed without 
general plan or policy ; and it is a curious 
proof of the forecast and sagacity with 
which they were planned, that at this day 
the principal trunk lines of railway 
throughout the kingdom, north, south, 
east, aud west, coincide very nearly with 
the ancient Roman roads in those several 
directions :— 


The old Watling Street following nearly 
the course of the London and North- 
Western, and ran from Chester to 
Dover, then the chief port of commu- - 
nication with the Continent. 

Ermine Street nearly represents that of 
the Great Northern. 

Port Way — The Great Western from 
London to Exeter. 

Stone Street—The London and Brighton. 


“In this district within which we are now 
assembled, we still find in a very perfect 
state of preservation portions of the old 
Roman road of communication between 
Chester and Segontium. From Chester 
it ran to the Roman station of Varo, now 
Caerwys, past Bodfari, the private resi- 
dence or villa of the Roman General 
Varus; whether Caerwys, the modern 
name of the camp, can be derived from 
Caer Varus, is a question which I must 
leave to Welsh etymologians. - From 
thence the road crossed the Conway at 
the Roman station of Conovium, now 
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Caerhun, and from thence by Bwlch-y- 
ddaufen, and behind Penmaen down to 
Aber, whence it followed the line of the 
sea-coast. 

“ Remote and unproductive as this part 
of Britain must have been, the Komans 
seem to have thought it worth holding in 
considerable force, owing no doubt to the 
command which it gave them of the Irish 
Channel, and also probably for the s:ke of 
its mineral treasures—its silver, lead, iron, 
and copper mines, which were well known 
to and worked by them. Besides Caer- 
narvon and Caerhun, they had a station at 
Holyhead, aud several minor forts, with 
military stations on their lines of commu- 
nication. It does not appear that Ostorius, 
after overthrowing Caractacus on the 
frontiers of Gwyned, penetrated further, 
but Paulinus (4.p. 60) a few years later 
made his memorable inroad into Anglesea, 
of which the well-known passage in Ta- 
citus gives so vivid a picture. He threw 
his troops across just under Llanidan, 
where they crossed partly in boats, partly 
by swimming, the infantry holding on by 
the horsemen. 

“ Of the Norman dynasty, nearly every 
reign was signalized by a Welsh invasion. 
William Rufus, Henry IL., Henry II., aud 
Henry III. all attacked it, and were all 
unsuccessful. The defeat of Henry II. 
by the famous Owen Gwynedd is com- 
memorated in the well-known ode of Gray. 
Of Henry the Third’s invasion, an inter- 
esting record is preserved in a letter 
written from the royal camp at Diganwy, 
by a nobleman to his friends in England, 
in which he describes the hardships they 
were enduring, and their mortification at 
seeing a vessel from Ireland laden with 
wine run aground in the river, and fall 
into the hands of the Weish. 

“ The defiles of Snowdon were the scene 
of the final struggles of the Welsh princes 
for liberty and independence. It had 
been their hunting-ground, and they ap- 

r to have carried their courts about 
with them in their huntingcircuits, whence 
the numerous places which still retain the 
name of Llys (court). Llewelyn had a 
seat at Aber, another at Nantlle lakes, 
Llanllyfni, where Edward after the con- 
quest held a fuir, and subsequently a 
tournament at Morfa Nevin, which was 
attended by the chivalry of England. In 
some of the morasses of Snowdon above 
Aber, after Llewelyn’s death and the full 
of Dolbadarn, his last stronghold, his bro- 
ther Davyd wandered with his wife and 
family in their extremity. The unfortu- 
nate prince wus taken to England and 
executed there. But the fate and cap- 
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tivity of the two gullant brothers have 
been commemorated by their countrymen, 
who devoted the two adjacent peaks of 
Snowdon as a carnedd, or memorial-stone, 
to each, and they bar to this day the 
names of Curnedd Davyd and Carnedd 
Llewelyn. It was at Aber, too, that the last 
Llewelyn, after his hollow compromise 
with Edward, forgot his former renown in 
domestic life with Eleanor de Montford. 
And at Aber also resided his grandfather, 
Llewelyn the Great, with his wife Joan, 
the natura] daughter of King Jolin, whose 
sarcophagus, after being degraded to a 
cattle-trough, has been preserved in the 
grounds of Baron Hill. After the con- 
quest, these parts witnessed several in- 
surrections before their final incorporation 
with the realm of England. Madoc, son 
of the last Llewelyn, took Carnarvon, and 
brought Edward again into Wales to quell 
the revolt. 

“Owen Glyndwr ravaged this district 
in his rebellion against Henry IV., and 
tried in vain to seize Carnarvon. There 
is a tradition that a certain Dean of Ban- 
gor (called the Black Dean) received Owen 
Glyndwr, young Percy, and Mortimer, in 
his house at Aberdovey, where a scheme 
was brouched to divide the kingdom be- 
tween them. In the civil wars Carnarvon 
yielded to General Mytton, and he in 
turn was besieged there by Sir John Owen, 
of Eifionydd, who hearing that Colonel 
Carter was on his way to relieve the place, 
went to meet him, and a battle was 
fought near Llandegai, where Sir John 
was taken prisoner, and North Wales sub- 
mitted to the Parliamentary forces. I 
may mention, in connexion with Carnar- 
von, a proverb recorded by Sir John 
Wynn, which speaks of ‘the lawyers of 
Carnarvon, (this being the seat of the law 
courts in North Wales,) the merchants of 
Beaumaris, and the gentlemen of Con- 
way, 

“ Speaking here in Bangor, some men- 
tion must be made of the cathedral, 
though the details of it, both architectu- 
ral and historicul, will be fully discussed 
on Thursday, and explained to us. The 
first bishop was appointed to the see 
about 550. King Edgar, when he in- 
vaded North Wales in 970, confirmed its 
privileges. King John forced the bishop 
from the altar, and obliged him to pay 
200 falcons for his ransom. Fortunately, 
the episcopal manor of Gogarth (Ormes- 
head) was renowned for its falcons. The 
great minister “Burleigh (Pennant tells 
us) writes to thank the ancestor of Sir 
Thomas Mostyn for a cast of hawks from 
Llandudno, ‘The cathedral was destroyed 
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in 1071 and again by Owen Glyndwr in 
1402, because its then bishop sided with 
the English. The present edifice dates 
from 1532. I cannot quit the subject of 
the cathedral without mentioning, as a 
subject of congratulation to all who are 
inter:sted in this county and diocese, the 
fact that the bishop who now presides 
over it is the first for 145 years who is 
able to read, to preach, aud, above all, to 
exhort in a colloquial manner, in ‘a tongue 
understanded of the people.’ 

“Through these brief and disjointed 
notices of the chief incidents of Welsh 
history, connected with the district in 
which we are assembled, we have nov 
reached the epoch which terminated the 
separate political existence of Wales, by 
the enactment of the famous ‘ Statutes of 
Rhyddlan,’ framed by Edward I. in 1284, 
The succeed:ng period is one less interest- 
ing to the archeologist than to the politi- 
cian or jurisconsult; and it is from them 
we must seek an answer to the question 
which cannot fail to suggest itself, whe- 
ther the complete incorporation of Wales 
with the English realm has b: en attended 
with all the advantages which she was 
entitled to derive from it.” 


The Report stated that twenty -six 
new members had joined the Association 
since the last meeting ; that the amount 
in the Treasurer’s hands was £172 8s. ; 
. and that proposals had been lately made 
to establish more intimate relations with 
the antiquaries of Cornwall than have 
hitherto existed, so that that county may 
be brought more under the action of the 
Association. If this course is adopted, and 
if the Breton element should continue to 
be still further developed, it may become 
a matter of con-ideration how far it may 
be desirable to modify the title of the 
Association, so as to embrace those two 
other important divisions of the Celtic 
family—so intimately connected with our- 
selves. In alluding to the Cardigan meet- 
ing of last year, the Report made mention 
of the cordial reception there accorded to 
the Society, and then continued :— 

“It must also be remembered that the 
Rev. H. Vincent, of St. Dogmael’s, kindly 
consented to place the remarkable, and, 
your committee would add, invaluable 
Ogbam stone, called the Segramnus stone, 
within the vestry of the church, which 
was considered the most eligible situation 
as regards its future safety. Circum- 
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stances appear to bave prevented that 
gentleman from carrying out his inten- 
tions. The Committee, therfore, would 
suggest that the Association should re- 
new their application to Mr. Vineent on 
the subject. They would propose, -also, 
that a brass plate should be inserted in 
the wall of the vestry, recording what is 
known of the history of the stone.” 


After the Report had been received, Mr. 
G. T. Clark read an able piper on “ Mili- 
tary Architecture,” of which the fullowing 
is a brief outline :— 


“The military architecture of ancient 
Wales rests, with some other Cambrian glo- 
ries, for its evidences chiefly upon the tales 
recorded in the Mubinogion, and the build- 
ings seen occasionally by uncritical eyes 
in the crystal depths of Llyn Sa‘addu. 
The Welsh, previous to the twelfth cen- 
tury, held their country against the Sax- 
ons, as they had for a time against the 
Romans, by the advantage of ground; 
but although they knew how to strengthen 
a natural position by a bank of earth and 
a corresponding ditch, and in some cases 
by a wall of rude dry masonry, these de- 
fences, of which many remuin, do not rise 
in execution to architectural structures, or 
in scientitic arrangemeut to works of castra- 
metation. These are the means by which 
mountain tribes have ever defended their 
country, and by the aid of which they 
have often beat off an enemy equal to 
themselves in courage, and fur superior in 
numbers, discipline, aud the apphances of 
war. ‘These intrenchments still crown 
many a hill-top and point of vantage 
throughout the Principality. They are, 
as might be expected, more frequent and 
of larger area on the English frontier, but 
they are also found along the sea coast, 
and in the interior of the country, and 
were no doubt in many cases constructed 
and employed during the fierce intestine 
wars which were continually carried on 
among the Welsh tribes, and to which 
invaders have ever owed much of their 
success. 

Speaking of the military earthworks 
of Wales and its borders, the writer said 
“they were very irregularly disposed, and 
that altogether there are of them about 
609, of which Pembroke contains 112, Car- 
digan 79, Montgomery 55, Caernarvon 43, 
Monmouth 48, and Glamorgan 40. Some 
of the finest and most perfect are to be 
found in Herefordshire and Shropshire, 
and of these some have been attributed to 
the Welsh during their struggles under 
Caradoc (Caractacus) against the Romans 
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under Ostorius Scapula. Taking the gene- 
ral distribution of the camps from the 
north downwards, there are but few in 
the body of Anglesey, but they lie more 


closely along the neighbourhood of the . 


Menai Strait, corresponding to others 
upon the opposite shore of Arvon. There 
are several upon the headland of Carnar- 
von fringing the sea coast, some about the 
mouth of the Conway river, and many, 
and of great strength, upon the high land 
between the Vale of Clwyd and the estu- 
ary of the Dee. Merioneth, though ex- 
tending across from the Severn to the bay 
of Cardigin, contains but few camps and 
those chiefly on the upper Dee, between 
Corwen and Bala, about Towyn, and along 
the shore to the marshes of the Dovey. 
In parts of Montgomery they lie thickly 
— especially upon the Vyrnwy and 
pper Severn. 

“ Having traced the plan adopted by the 
lords of the Marches for the conquest of 
Wales, which was to penetrate by the val- 
leys and open country, and at certain 
points to erect castles strong enough to 
resist an ordinary attack, and often capa- 
cious enough to contain men and stores 
sufficient to reinforce troops in the field, 
or to receive them when wanted, Mr. Clark 
proceeded to show that North Wales, being 
more mountainous and containing fewer 
fertile tracts than the South, was both 
more difficult to attack and present: d less 
to temptcupidity. Here, moreover, the 
strength of the Welsh people was gra- 
dually concentrated. North Wales was, 
however, invaded in 1096 by the combined 
forces of Earl Roger and Hugh the Fat, 
Earl of Chester, who penetrated to Anglesey 
and built the tower of Aber-Llienawe, near 
Menai, which, however, they failed to re- 
tain. The Earls of Chester obtained per- 
manent possession of the March of Tegen- 
gel, the tract between the Conway and the 
Dee, but with this important exception, 
but little progress was made during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. The bor- 
der castles of Chirk, Wrexham, Caergwrle, 
Hawarden, Holt, Flint, and Treffynon, or 
St. Winifred, formed a sufficient defensive 
line, and supported Dinas-Bran on the 
Dee, Ruthin, Denbigh, and Rhuddlan, a 
Domesday castle in the Vale of Clwyd, 
and Gannoc, or Diganwy, at the mouth of 
the Conway, an old Welsh work destroyed 
by lightning, it is said, in 809, but rebuilt 
in 1209 by the Earl of Chester, and around 
which Henry IIL. and his invading army 
encamped in 1245. It was not till late in the 
thirteenth century, whin Edward Long- 
shanks was firmly seated on his throue, 
that he was able to direct his undisturbed 
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energies against the Prince of Snowdon, 
and after three great general insurrections, 
to reign paramount in Wales. - The diffi- 
culties of the undertaking are sufficiently 
attested by the strong and stately castles 
of Conway, Beaumaris, Carnarvon,, Har- 
lech, and Criccieth, with which that pru- 
dent monarch thouzht it necessary to se- 
cure his conquest. ‘The Welsh castles 
were not often s:ats of baronies, and were 
more frequently inhabited by a castellan, 
or constable, than by the lord. During the 
long and internally peaceful reign of Ed- 
ward III, to whose foreign armies the 
Welsh largely contributed, the castles of 
the Principality ceased to be of importance, 
and many fell permanently into decay. 
Owen Glyndwr, early in the fifteenth 
century, -has the credit of destroying 
muny more; and a greater number still, 
ceasing, from the union of estates, to be 
family seats, were either pulled down for 
the materials, or converted into farm- 
houses. Those in or near county towns 
were often used as prisons, and are so de- 
scribed in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth, and some, like Carmarthen and 
Swansea, are still so degraded. During the 
Great Rebellion, such as admitted o! being 
employed as military posts were occupied 
either for the King or the Parliament, 
and suffered accordingly, and others were 
blown up lest they should be so occupied. 
Since that period, time, weather, and 
their employment as quarries of squared 
stone, have nearly completed ther de- 
struction ; and it is only within the lust 
few years that the public have learned to 
regard their ruins as objects of interest, 
and that the owners, urged by public feel- 
ing, have in some few cases expended 
some trifling sums to preserve them. The 
greater number of the existing buildings 
are probably of the reign of Henry IIL, 
or early in that of Edward I. Some of 
the grander examples, such as Caerphilly, 
Kidwelly, Beaumaris, are regular'y con- 
centric, and quite equal to anything in 
England. Others, as Conway, Carnarvon, 
Caldecot, are a mere inclosure, divided 
into courts, and contained within curtain 
walls thickly studded with towers, and 
broken by regular gatehouses, and hav- 
ing the hall an{ other buildings disposed 
against the curtain along the sides of the 
principal court. The smaller castles of 
this type, as Dinas Powys, Pennard in 
Gower, perhaps Whitecastle, and many 
others, seem to have been a simple in- 
closed court, with walls from 10 to 30 ft. 
high, mural towers, and a_ gatehouse, 
but with small permanent accommodation 
within. The dwellings were chiefly struc- 
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tures of timber placed against the walls, 
and have in consequence long disappeared. 
When a castle, as Neath, Carnarvon, 
Newport, and Cardiff, was placed close to 
a town, it usually formed a part of the 
circuit of the walls. At Chepstow this 
does not appear to be the case.” 

This paper closed the proceedings of 
the evening. 


TUESDAY. 

The Society made an excursion to Beau- 
maris, Penmon, &c. The party first visited 
Bryn Britain, said to be the site of a 
Roman camp, of which, however, th: re is 
little trace at present ; end next Hen Blas, 
or ‘Old Palace,’ situate in Church-street, 
which was formerly the residence of the 
Bulkeleys. In the front is an old in- 
scription, “If God be with us who shall 
be against us?” and in one of the rooms 
there is a fine specimen of a pendant roof. 
They were afterwards conducted over the 
church by the incumbent, the Rev. Dr. 
Jones, and then proceeded to the Castle, 
where they put themselves under the di- 
rection of Mr. Clark, of Dowlais, who 
undertook to explain the parts of the 
work. Having surveyed the whole, the 
party, @ very numerous one, collected in 
the inner court, when 

Mr. Clark addressed them from the 
ruins of the southern gatehouse. Com- 
mencing with some general remarks, he 
pointed out that the claims of Beaumaris 
were not of an ordivary description. It 
was not, like Dover, the key of an empire, 
nor, like London, the citadel of a great 
city ; it had not, like Kenilworth, Berkeley, 
Rochester, or Oxford, been the scene of 
great historic events; n» councils had 
been held within its walls; no statutes, 
dicta, or provisions were assoc’ated with 
its name; neither was it like Warwick, 
Pembroke, or Shrewsbury, associa'ed with 
some of the greatest of our ancient nobles, 
Beauchamps, Nevilles, Mareschals, Clares, 
and Hastings. It did not, like Durham or 
Ely, display that grand combination of 
castle and cathedral so typical of that 
union of temporal and ecclesiastical power 
which formed so great a contrast with our 
present political and religious liberty. It 
did not, like Lincoln, dominate over a 
rich agricultural plain, nor, like Norwich, 
over a wealthy and early manufacturing 
city. It had not, like Chester, been the 
seat of palatines, who in theory almost 
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equalled their sovereigns, and in practice 
often surpassed them ; nor could it boast 
that graceful mixture of styles which all 
adinired so much in Chepstow, Porchester, 
and Carew. Beaumaris, with none of 
these claims, yet deserved notice, because 
it was a rare instance of a medieval 
fortress, built where the engineer had full 
choice of ground, where he had ample 
means at his command, and had besides 
the advice of one of the ablest and: most 
warlike of the great race of Plantagenet. 
Mr. Clark then pointed out the precise 
position of Beiumaris in the chain of 
Welsh military works, and shewed that 
it was, with Carnarvon and Harlech, a 
grand precaution taken by Edward I. to 
prevent the Welsh again taking post on 
Peumaenmawr, or establishing themselves 
upon the fla.ks of Snowdon. Mr. Clark 
then said a few words upon the principles 
of Norman fortifications, explained by re- 
ference to the gatehouse before them the 
nature of a flanking fire, and then passed 
at once to the details of the great work 
in the midst of which they were assem- 
bled. Beanmaris Castle is built on the 
southern shores of Anglesea, upon the 
mouth of the Menai Straits, in full view 
of one of the finest prospects in North 
Wales, having the sea and the expanse of 
Arvon, no longer “dreary,” for iis fore- 
ground, and in the distance a chain 
of mountains extending from the Great 
Ormeshead and Penmaenmawr to Carn 
Davyd aud Carn Llewelyn of the Snowdon 
group, and displaying in full view the 
wagnificent gorges of Aber and Nant 
Francon, 

The town of Beaumaris stands close 
west of the castle, and the space which, 
by the retirement of the water or the en- 
croachment of the land, has been gained 
during the last four or five centuries, has 
with great judgment been laid out as a 
promenade. The castle is an excellent 
example of an Edwardian or concentric 
fortress, in which the engineer was left to 
lay down his plan unfettered, as at Con- 
way or Carnarvon, by the peculiar dispo- 
sition of the ground. It is composed of 
two courts, of which the inner is a quad- 
rangle of abont fifty yards square, con- 
tained within four curtains of the unusual 
height of forty to fifty feet, and of the 
still more unusual thickness of sixteen 
feet at the summit. At the angles and 
in the centres of the east and west sides 
are dru towers, six in all, and the greater 
part of the north and south ends are oc- 
cupied by gatehouses. The angle towers 
are about forty-eight feet in diameter, 
with walls twelve feet thick, and the pas- 
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sage by which each is entered at the gorge 
from the court passes through twenty-two 
feet of masonry. Three of these towers 
are spanned by a single rib, intended to 
carry the joists of the floor above. Each 
has a well-stair at its gorge, and commu- 
nicates with the trefoiled galleries and 
with the ramparts. The middle tower in 
the east side is a chapel, an oblong cham- 
ber resting on a vault, with a polygonal 
apse gnd groined roof. It is entered from 
the court by a double doorway, trefoiled, 
and has a vestry on each side communi- 
cating with the triforial galleries of the 
curtain, but with loops, and on the north 
s'de a hagioscope or squint looking into 
the chapel. The wall of the chapel is 
divided into seven bays, of which the five 
outer ones are pierced by lancet windows 
opening upon the face of the tower. The 
whole lower stage is panelled with trefoil 
heads, as is the west end. The north 
gatehouse is of the usual Edwardian plan, 
oblong, projecting into the court, with 
drum towers at the inner angles and half- 
round towers to the field. The ground 
floor is traversed by the entrance passage, 
partially vaulted and crossed by three 
portcullis grooves. On each side is a 
lodge and a porter’s prison. The first 
floor contains a great hall, 73 ft. by 23 ft. 
6 in., with five windows looking into the 
court, with flat-headed arches, of two 
lights, with transoms and windew-seats 
within. They are peculiar. Two fire- 
places remain—one in the north centre, 
one at the east end. The only entrances 
were by narrow well-stairs contained 
within the towers. The hall communi- 
cated with two chambers above in the 
half-round front towers, and these again 
with a portcullis chamber above the en- 
trance. There is a second story, excepting 
over the hall. It is clear from the incon- 
venient arrangements of the hall, that it 
never was intended for more than the ac- 
commodéation of the military governor of 
the place. The southern gatehouse in 
general plan resembled that on the north ; 
the inner part projecting into the court, 
was pulled down, it is said, two hundred 
years ago, for building materials. The 
foundations remain, and shew the ground- 
‘plan. The curtain walls are very curious, 
being traversed by a complete series of 
triforial passages, which communicate 
with an extraordinary number of cham- 
bers in the wall, some for guard-rooms, 
others for the purposes of sewerage. ‘The 
lower part of the eastern and north cur- 
tains seem to contain a most remarkable 
series of sewers, of great area, and whi h 
no doubt opened into the sea. The plan 
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of the outer court is an octagon, symme- 
trical, or nearly so, and containing the 
quadrangle. Eauzch of its angles is capped 
by a drum tower, betweén- each pair of 
which is another tower, thirteen in all, 
the place of three being occupied by gate- 
houses and a spur-work. This court is 
very narrow, so that even if the assailants 
entered it they could not muster in very 
great force. ‘The walls are low, and of 
moderate thickness, the requisite breadth 
of rampart being given by an internal 
projection upon corbels. The walls are 
looped. Parts of this court are marshy and 
seem to have been excavated for fish-stews. 
The gatehouses of this court are placed 
obliquely to those of the river court, so 
as not to allow of their being raked or 
carried by a direct rush, and a sort of out- 
work has been added in front of the inner 
south gateway as a further precaution 
against surprise. The outer northern 
gateway appears never to have been com- 
pleted. The central gate arch has been 
blocked up in modern times. The lateral 
chambers each had a small door from the 
inner court, which have been blocked up, 
probably when the architect decided not 
to proceed with the work. It is said 
there was an outwork about 300 yards in 
advance of this front. The south gate is 
flanked by a long caponniere, or spur-work, 
which runs out from the outer curtain 
towards the sea, containing a fine gallery 
with loops either way, and surmounted by 
a broad rampart walk. In a drum tower 
upon this work is a staple with a ring, said 
to be for mooring ships, which then floated 
up to the walls. There is a smaller but 
somewhat similar spur-work at Chester. 
The exterior moat has been filled up for 
some years, but in high tides the sea has 
been known to rise to the foot of the walls. 
The interior court appears to have been 
occupied by buildings, no doubt of timber, 
placed against the walls. Some of these 
buildings may have contained tbe kitchen, 
the fireplaces, which remain, being large. 
The marks of the drawbridges and the 
contrivances for strengthening the gates 
with bars deserve attention.” 

After inspecting the castle, and partak- 
ing, at the Grammar-school, of the hos- - 
pitality of Dr. Hill, the head master, the 
excursionists proceeded in carriages in the 
direction of Penmon, halting at Castell 
Lleiniog, a small square fort, with a cir- 
cular tower at each corner, built by Hugh 
Lupus, Earl of Chester, and Hugh, Earl 
of Shrewsbury, a.D. 1098, when they in- 
vaded Anglesey, and committed great 
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ravages. This fort was taken from the 
Parliamentarians in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

Penmon Priory stands in a spot which 
harmonizes deliciously with the idea of 
seclusion from the anxieties and tempta- 
tions of the world. The church and con- 
ventual buildings originally formed three 
sides of a small court, approached by 
a flight of steps, open on the east side. 
The cloister was probably on the north 
side—perhaps the overhanging limestone 
cliffs may have formed a natural cloister, 
and a walk underneath them may have 
led to the Holy Well, which still remains, 
and bears marks of its former celebrity. 
The chief existing remains consist,—1. Of 
the church, once a regular cross church, 
but now without a north transept. Anti- 
quaries differ as to the age of the nave, 
south transept, and tower, some assigning 
them, in part, on good grounds, to the 
second half of the tenth century; others 
refer them to the earlier portion of the 
thirteenth century, the days of Llewelyn 
ap Iorwerth; and the Rev. H. Longueville 
Jones, who has examined the ruins care- 
fully, expresses an opinion that they are 
of an early date. The beautiful round- 
headed doorway in the south wall may 
have been constructed in the thirteenth 
century, when the monastery was re-en- 
dowed, and the buildings very probably 
improved and enlarged. Whatever may 
be its exact date, Penmon is one of the 
most interesting examples existing of an 
early church. The chancel is of the fif- 
teenth century, and contains a water- 
stoup and font of the same date as the 
nave. 2. A building, now a farm-house, 
unites the south transept with the ivied 
refectory ; the lintel of its east window on 
the south side is of the shaft of an exqui- 
site early British cross. 3. A large and 
curious domical pigeon-house, probably 
built early in the sixteenth century, stands 
near the church, and is well worth inspect- 
ing. A cross of great beauty, removed 
from the churchyard, may be found in the 
upper part of the Deer-park, belonging to 
Sir R. Bulkeley, on the hill above the 
church. 

At the evening meeting, Mr. Charles 
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Babington made some remarks on the 
places visited in the morning; and the 
Rev. J. Griffiths, Rector of Merthyr Tyd- 
fil, read an amusing paper on a tour in 
Wales in 1652, drawn from the Diary of 
John Taylor, the Water Poet. 

After this, the Rev. H. Longueville 
Jones delivered to the meeting the result 
of his summer’s study of the “incised 
stones” with which Wales abounds, and 
which are most important to the proper 
and correct study of archwology. They 
had very few old MSS., but they were 
exceedingly rich in these stones,—richer 
than most part of the countries of Europe, 
—of which they ought to feel very proud, 
and do their utmost towards their preser- 
vation. The rev. gentleman here pointed 
out to the audience, by means of dia- 
grams, several inscribed stones, some of 
which had been only recently discovered. 
Among the most remarkable were those 
of Llansadwrn and Llangadwaladr ; the 
latter, in his opinion, could not be of so 
early date as the former. He pointed to 
others of a very early date found at Pen- 
machno, preserved through the exertions 
of the Pre-ident (Mr. C. Wynne) and his 
family. One of them had the Greek mo- 
nogram, and the following inscription :— 

CARAVSIVS 
HICIACIT 
INHOCCON 
GERIESLA 
PIDVM. 
It means that “Carausius lies here in 
this heap of stones,” that is, in a carnedd. 
It was rescued by Mr. Wynne, but was 
well known to Pennant, who met with it in 
going from Penmachno to Ffestiniog. The 
other stone had the following inscrip- 
tion :-— 
CANTIORIHICIACIT 
VENEDOTISCIVEFVIT 
CONSOBRINO MAFILI- 
MAGISTRAT— 
which shewed that he was a Venedocian 
(Gwyvedd) citizen. The last word, ‘Ma- 
gistrati,’ was never found upon any other 
stones, and it must carry them back to 
a very early period. It is hoped, now that 
those stones are going to be placed in the 
new church at Penmachno, they will be 
handed down unimpaired to future gene- 
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rations. He (the rev. gentleman) had 
himself found the one represented on the 
wall some few weeks ago at Spittal. It 
commemorated the burial of a man and 
his mother, and was very ancient. The 
emblems and the Christian characters 
which the stones bear formed a very im- 
portant link in the history of the British 
Church, and established its independent 
existence, not by theory, but by facts. He 
next called attention to the Irish Oghams 
found upon the stones, which were the 
work, no donbt, of Irishmen who came 
over and marked those they met with in 
this country. He hoped that some Irish 
scholar would ere long come over to deci- 
pher those characters, to them still a mys- 
tery. The following inscription is from a 
long, rounded water-stone along the pil- 
grim road going to Bardsey Is!and, which 
Mr. Westwood thinks is of a late period, 
but which he (Mr. Jones) thought was 
rather early :— 

MERACIVS 

PBR 

HIC 

IACIT. 
That meant “ Meracius the Presbyter lies 
here.” He next came to the famous Fron- 
deg stone, in Anglesey, which still, he was 
sorry to say, served as a gate-post, and 
was certainly not safe in that position. It 
bore the following iuscription: VINNE- 
MAGLI, FILIUS CUUKRI CINI EREXIT HUNO 
LAPIDEM. He alluded to another stone 
from Pentrevoelas, which bore a very early 
inscription, commemorative, some say, of 
Prince Llewelyn; which might be, but he 
thought it was much older. However, 
the inscription could not be read. The rev. 
gentleman concluded his very interest- 
ing and instructive address by impressing 
upon the minds of his audience, and espe- 
cially those concerned in the restoration 
of churches, the importance of preserving 
from obliteration such ancient monuments 
of the past which indicated to them the 
early national history of the country. 

The President desired Mr. Jones to ex- 

plain to the mecting the object and origin 
of the Irish Oghams, and to state whether 
they were characters peculiar to Ireland 
or not. 
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The Rev. Mr. Jones said he knew nothing 
of them except what he had from Professor 
Graves. In a MS. preserved at Trinity 
College, Dublin, it was stated that a Nor- 
wegian rover cut them upon a wooden 
sheath. Some said they were pre-Chris- 
tian, which was denied by others. He 
had not come himself to any satisfactory 
result. He also remarked that their ex- 
istence went far to prove the communica- 
tion which took place between the old 
Welsh and Trish saints. None of the 
stones bearing those characters are found 
in Englind. He agwin desired to impress 
upon them the importance of preserving 
such valuable relics of ancient history, 
which were generally to be found in 
churches, at the south-east angle of the 
chancel, the lintel or the threshold of a 
door. 

Mr. Wynne (M.P. for Merioneth) offered 
some additional observations upon the in- 
cised stones in the county where he re- 
sided. 

The Rev. H. Longueville Jones said that 
through the kindness of the Master of the 
Rolls a portion of the building accounts 
appertaining to Beaumaris Castle had been 
forwarded to them. 

The meeting then terminated. 


WEDNESDAY. 

A visit was made to the chief primeval 
antiquities of Anglesey, which were de- 
scribed by Mr. G. T. Clark at the evening 
meeting. He commenced his account by 
describing the sepulchral chamber at a 
place known and called in the map as 
“ Ogof,” which he supposed meant a 
cave. There was an extremely curious 
cromlech here, supposed to have been 
placed under a mound, of which they had 
a complete evidence before them. With 
respect to the details of it, he thought 
that it was of the utmost importance that 
a plan or a survey of the stones should be 
carefully made. It appears that the 
owner of the site, when the mound was 
taken away, enclosed it, and planted trees 
in the centre, which was now so overgrown 
with brambics, that it was with consider- 
able difficulty they got at it. He recom- 
mended to the owner a better mode of 
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preserving that interesting spot in future. 
They next came to Porthamel, Porth 
meaning a porch, entrance, or a strait— 
Amel supposed by some (he did not pre- 
tend to know himself) to be an abbre- 
viation of “ Emilia.” It was evidently 
a place of defence, and the site shewed 
the dwellings of the renowned and ancient 
heroes of the country. From there they 
came to Brynybeddau, which he was told 
meant a hill or a ridge of graves; and 
here he wished to direct their attention 
to the superiority of the Celtic topogra- 
phical nomenelature over that of any other 
nation. He found that the Welsh names 
of places almost invariably described ac- 
tions, whilst in England those sort of 
names were very rare, and that distine- 
tion was a very important one. Then 
they came to Castell Idris, which was 
a half-round camp formed by a kind of 
a natural precipice, the earthworks of 
which were very curious. “Idris” was 
doubtless a name of a departed hero 
lost from the annals of the country. But 
they had “Cader Idris,” in Merioneth- 
shire, and he might here observe that there 
was nothing more effectual to preserve 
the names of their worthies for future 
ages than to carve them upon the moun- 
tains or connect them with the rivers. 
Llanidan Church he declared to be m 
a very discreditable state. There was an 
old font within it which ought not to be 
rolling about in the manner they had found 
it, and he thought that by an outlay of 
a few pounds the interior would be much 
improved. There was besides the font 
a very curious saint; who that per- 
sonige was ought to be the subject of 
future research. Having visitid Hirgad 
and Caerleb, a Roman camp of an oblong 
figure, with a pretorium in the middle, 
they next came to “ Cytiru’r Gwyddelod,” 
which appeared to be a collection of Celtic 
huts, and upon which his friend Mr. 
Morgan might be able to throw much 
light; also to a cromlech, or rather a 
chamber where there was no mound. They 
paid a visit afterwards to the incised stoue 
at Frondeg, which had ben so ably al- 
luded to by Mr. Longueville Jones on the 
previous evening, and he corroborated the 
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statement made by the reverend gentle- 
man that the stone was in a very danger- 
ous position indeed; it should be imme- 
diately replaced. Mr. Clark again re- 
curred to the church spoken of, and al- 
luded to its register, written in Latin in 
1666, which he hoped would be carefully 
preserved ; and remarked that that was 
a fine opportunity for the Bishop of Ban- 
gor to evince the same careful watch over 
the registry of his diocese as he did over 
that of his own parish when Rector of 
Merthyr Tydfil. At Plas-Newydd they 
inspected the tumulus and cromlech, where 
important discoveries might be made if a 
miner was employed to open the cells there 
and see where the passage leads to. Mr. 
Clark proceeded to shew how cromlechs 
could be placed, and insure so perfect 
a level in such a position, which he did by 
an illustration of the means adopted in 
India for fixing huge monumental struc- 
tnres there, aud concluded his interesting 
address with a description of two other 
(not very large) cromlechs near to the 
house of Plas-Newydd, where some traces 
of a mound were seen. 

W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., M.P., (Merio- 
neth,) spoke of the exploration carried on 
under his superintendence (by the kind 
permission of Lady Willoughby de Broke, 
who placed some labourers at, his service,) 
when at Plas-Newydd some two years ago, 
Having got as fur as the chamber, they, 
came to a very large stone, which evi- 
dently went beyond the wall at the end of 
the chamber. Under that no doubt a 
cromlech would have been found; but his 
time being short, the exploration was 
abandoned. The hon. gentleman then 
alluded to the cromlechs which were to be 
seen in the Hundred of Ardudwy, in his 
own county, and to a very remarkable 
figure on the top of one stone in Dyffryn, 
a rubbing of which he shewed to a gentle- 
man who had considerable experience in 
that kind of stones in the Channel 
Islands, and to another competent autho- 
rity in his own county. One thought it 
was artificial ; another that it was natural. 
It was worthy of note that the cap-stones 
of the cromlechs in Merionethshire were 
larger than those in Anglesey. He then 
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described the Hengwrt Carneddau; and 
concluded his observations by a description 
of a thin concentric shield in his possession, 
found at a place called Gwerneinion. 

The Rev. E. L. Barnwell closed the pro- 
ceedings of the evening hy reading a paper, 
of the time of James I., on the Manners 
and Customs of Anglesey. 


THURSDAY. 

An excursion was made to Bangor, when 
Mr. Kennedy led the way over the cathe- 
dral, and pointed out alike its archi- 
tectural details and the events of its 
history :— 

“The cathedral church is dedicated to 
St. Daniel, by whom it was first founded, 
about the year 525. He was elected the 
first bishop about 550, (but according to 
Usher, 522,) and was the son of Dunawd 
Fyr, or Dinothus, abbot of Bangor Iscoyd, 
in the reign of Maelgwyn Gwynedd, Prince 
of Wales, who was the founder of Peumon 
and patron of Taliesin. He is said to have 
been the most liberal prince of his time. 
The cathedral was destroyed in 1071, by 
the Saxons, but was rebuilt by King John 
in 1212. It suffered greatly, as did the 
cathedral church of St. Asaph, in the wars 
between Henry IIL. and tie Welsh xbout 
1247. During the rebellion of Owen 
Glyndwr the cathedral was destroyed by 
fire, AD. 1402, and rebuilt in 1492 by 
Bishop Vermis, or Dennis, temp. Henry 
VII. The tower and nave of the cathe- 
dral was added by Bishop Skeffington in 
1532. On the west wall of the tower 
is the following inscription: —'THomas 
SKEFFINGTON Episcopus BANGORIENSES, 
HOC CAMPANILE ET HANC ECCLESIAM 
FIERI FECIT ANNO PARTUS VIRGINIS, 
McccccxxxII. The tower was designed 
to have been carried up to double its pre- 
sent height, as appears by the thickness 
of the wall, but on Bishop Skeffington’s 
death, his executors immediately roofed it 
in at its then height, thus depriving the 
edifice of its intended and due proportions. 
In this tower were hung five tuneable 
bells, which were all cast at the expense 
of Bishop Lloyd. The heaviest and largest 
of the five was cast the last, and placed 
with the other four; it weighed about 
15 ewt., and had the following inscrip- 
tion:—‘In honorem D. O. M. Humphredus 
Lloyd, Episcopus Bangor, dat dicat dedi- 
cat 1687.’ On the other four was this :— 
‘Humphredus Lloyd, Episcopus Bangor, 
reparavit 1687.’ To which words were 


added on the treble:—‘Thomas Roberts 
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of Salop, cast these five.’ These bells were 
sold by Bishop Bulkeley. Owen Gwynedd, 
a valiant Prince of Wales, was buried here 
beneath a plain arch in the south transept. 
Bishop Skeffington’s heart was also de- 
posited here in 1533; but his body was 
interred at Beaulieu, of which monastery 
he had been abbot. The interior of the 
edifice was fitted up in the time of the 
Very Rev. Dean Warren, assisted by the 
vicars, A.D. 1824, one of whom, the pre- 
sent venerable Dean, afforded very mate- 
rial assistance in procuring the necessary 
funds. In connection with this work, the 
stained glass (by Evans of Shrewsbury) 
which now fills the eust window was put 
up, the expense of which was defrayed 
at the request of Dean Cotton ont of sub- 
scriptions collected to present him with 
a testimonial on his preferment to the 
deanery. In the year 1858 the works of 
the new oak roof over the choir or chancel 
were completed under the direction of 
Mr. H. Kennedy, architect, of Bangor, the 
timber being found to have entirely de- 
cayed. About the same period the mag- 
nificent altar cloth, the two carved oak 
chairs, and other internal furniture, were 
presented by the late excellent Bishop 
Bethel. We are told it is intended to 
carve the square stone corbels supporting 
this roof, when funds can be obtained for 
the purpose. The organ was the gift of 
Dr. Thomas Lloyd. Besides the cathedral 
church, there was tormerly an ancient 
parish church, which stood behind the 
bishop’s palace, about 400 yards north- 
east of the cathedral. It was buil« by 
King Edgar in 975, and was ecxlled Llan- 
fair Edgar Frenhin. It was taken down 
by Bishop Dermis, or Dennis, in the time 
of Henry VII., and with the materials 
a portion of the cathedral was repaired. 
The ground-plan of the cathedral church 
is cruciform, and comprises the following: 
—a nave, 138 ft. long and 25 ft. wide be- 
tween the inside of the arcades, which are 
3 ft. thick and 34 ft. high,—extending to 
the transept, 110 ft. long and 15 ft. wide; 
the north and south walls are 4 ft. thick 
and 20 ft. high; north and south transepts, 
each 34 ft. long, 25 ft. wide, and 34 ft. 
high. The choir, or chancel, is 55 ft. 
long, 27 ft. wide, and 34 fc. high, the 
walls being 3 ft. 6in. thick. The tower 
at the west end is 18 ft. square, and 61 ft. 
high. The pinnacles are 7 ft. 6in. high. 
The style of architecture may be divided 
into five periods :— 

“1st. The two buttresses and the cap 
of a third placed in the centre of the 
south gable end of the south transepts 
may be said to be of the First Pointed, 
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or Early English style; perhaps late in 
this style. ; 

“2nd. The north and south doorways in 
the aisles of the nave, the western arch 
opening into the tower, the jambs of the 
north and south windows in the transepts 
up to the springing of the arches, and part 
of a pier at the eastern extremity of the 
south aisle of the nave, which are of 
oa Pointed, or Decorated character in 
style. 

“3rd. The windows in the north and 
south aisles, which are said to have been 
brought from the ancient parish church 
by Bishop Dermis, which are also of the 
Second Pointed, or Decorated style. The 
tracery of these windows has been pre- 
served on the south side, all but in one 
window, while in the north side only one 
has escaped mutilation. 

“4th. The large east window and the 
font are good Third Pointed, or Perpen- 
dicular, of the period of Henry VIL, and 
Bishop Dermis, or Dennis’ work. 

“5th. The work of Bishop Skeffington, 
namely, the tower, nave, north and south 
aisles, &c., is of inferior design. 

“The most interesting monuments are 
those of Owen Gwynedd and of the 
several bishops of Bangor.” 


The party then proceeded to Plas Alcock, 
called the Archdeacon’s House, and referred 
to in Shakespeare, the noticeable features 
of which were the chimney stack and the 
stone over the fireplace, now covered with 
paper. The little Gothic doorway on the 
opposite side is said to have formed part 
of the Archdeacon's establishment. 

The visitors next examined some ruins 
ealled the old chapel; two good Perpen- 
dicular windows exist there. They then 
visited Peurhyn Castle, the mansion of the 
Hon. Col. E. G. Douglas Pennant, M.P., 
which occupies a commanding elevation, 
the supposed site of the ancient palace of 
Roderic Molwynog, Prince of Wales. Af- 
ter inspecting the brilliant suite of apart- 
ments, and partaking of luncheon, the 
party proceeded to Llandegai Church, 
which is dedicated to St. Tegai, and con- 
tains some effigies from Llanfaes Priory, 
and a mural monument, in memory of 
John Williams, Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal in the reign of James I., and Arch- 
bishop of York in that of Charles I. He 
is represented in episcopal robes, kneel- 
ing at an altar. Thence they proceeded 
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to an old house called Cochwillan, the 
birthplace of Archbishop Williams. The 
old hall, the remains of a large pile, is 
evidently of the fifteenth century, and one 
of the finest specimens, if there are any 
to compete, in North Wales. It is nearly 
in its original state, and the fireplace still 
remains. The kitchen and offices proba- 
bly formed a kind of square, but none of 
these now remain. 

At the evening meeting, James Davies, 
Esq., of Hereford, read a paper on “ Paro- 
chial Churches in Herefordshire dedicated 
to Cambro-British Saints,” which was fol- 
lowed by the reading of a paper by the 
Rev. E. L. Barnwell, written by Mons. R. 
F. LeMen, upon “Early Breton Anti- 
quities.” 

On Friday a select party started from 
Bangor to examine the stone circles, and 
ascend the summit of Penmaenmawr. The 
name Penmaenmawr signifies the head 
or end of the great stone or rock,—a vast, 
naked, gloomy rock, presenting towards 
the sea a rugged and almost perpendicular 
front, its height above sea-level being 
1,545 feet. On the summit stands Braich- 
y-Ddinas, (or Dinas Penmaen,) a British 
fortified post of extraordinary strength, 
and of extent sufficient to afford shelter to 
20,000 men. Within the innermost en- 
closure is a well, with an unfailing supply 
of pure fresh water. This is deemed the 
strongest post possessed by the Britons in 
the district of Snowdon; it was, indeed, 
impregnable. About a mile from Braich- - 
y-Ddinas is Y Meini Hirion, one of the 
most remarkable relics of Druidical times. 
It is a circle, eighty feet in diameter, con- 
sisting of ten erect stones, enclosed by 
a stone wall; and there are, besides, seve- 
ral smaller circles, one of which surrounds 
the remains of « cromlech. This tract has 
certainly, at some period, been much in- 
habited, for in all directions may be dis- 
cerned the remains of small rude buildings 
in great numbers. Tradition says that 
a sanguinary battle was fought here be- 
tween the Romans and Britons, and that 
the cairns were raised over the bodies of 
the Britons who were slain. 

The morning of Saturday was devoted 
te a final meeting, at which it was an- 
nounced that the Society would assemble 
at Swansea next year. 

30 
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SOMERSETSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


Sept. 24. This Society commenced its 
twelfth annual meeting at Clevedon, in the 
Public Hall, the museum being arranged 
in a smaller room below, occupied as the 
offices of the Board of Health, and which 
was well stored with articles of antiquarian 
interest. 

Among the gentlemen who, in the course 
of the day, attended, were the Right. Hon. 
Lord Talbot de Malahide ; Sir A. H. Elton, 
Bart.; Hon. P. P. Bouverie; R. Neville 
Grenville, Esq.; F. H. Dickenson, Esq. ; 
W. E. Surtees, Esq.; R. A. Kinglake, 
Esq.; R. K. M. King, Esq. ; Colonel Pin- 
ney, M.P.; W. F. Pinney, Esq.; P. Bou- 
verie, Esq. ; T. P. Porch, Esq. ; G.S. Poole, 
Esq. ; J. H. Parker, Esq.; E. A. Freeman, 
Esq.; W. F. Elliot, Esq.; R. Badcock, 
Esq.; Rev. T. Hugo, M.A., F.S.A.; Rev. F. 
Warre; Rev. T. Bliss; Rev. W. Braiken- 
ridge; Rev. F. Browne; Rev. H. J. Bar- 
nard; Dr. Pope; Dr. Falconer ; Dr. Wood- 
forde ; Dr. Metford ; Dr. Kelly ; Dr. King ; 
W. J. Braikenridge, Esq.; Jobn Batten, 
Esq.; W. W. Monckton, Esq.; Messrs. 
Samuel J. Brown, (London,) Lloyd, May- 
hew, A. A. Clarke, Parfitt, (curator,) &c. 

A committee meeting was held in the 
morning, at which it was decided to hold 
the next meeting at Langport, and that 
the President for the year (R. Neville 
Grenville, Esq.) should continue in office 
* till its close. 

The annual general meeting was held at 
twelve o’clock. Mr. NEvititE GRENVILE 
having taken his seat as Chairman, said, 
that in opening the 12th meeting of that 
prosperous Society, he had to thank them 
very sincerely for the honour they had 
done him in placing him in the chair on 
that occasion. When he looked down the 
list of his predecessors, and when he 
looked at the list of members over whom 
he had to preside, he could not help 
thinking that they had descended inter 
minora sidera to find a President. The 


report, he was glad to find, was of a most 
satisfactory nature. Of course the Society 
wanted money; every society that he 


ever heard of did. He was glad to see 
some gleams of hope of that great deside- 
ratum being realized, which had oceupied 
the attention of the Society for so many 
years, and been so often mentioned by 
different Presidents and in different re- 
ports,—the obtaining materials for a 
county history worthy of Somerset. For 
his own part, he had a strorg notion that 
the proper person to edit that very desi- 
rable history existed, but had not yet 
come forward. All the Society could do 
was to assist in furnishing materials, for 
which, if they would put their shoulders 
to the wheel, they would have many op- 
portunities. He trusted that, as Hutch- 
ings’s “ Dorsetshire” was being brought 
forward in an improved and valuable form, 
so Collinson’s “ Somersetshire” would be 
brought out in a greatly improved and 
much more valuable form. In order to 
assist in obtaining a history, it was most 
important that any accounts of old fami- 
lies in the county with heraldic devices 
should be sent to the museum at Taunton, 
for nothing was more interesting than the 
history of the people who lived in those 
venerable houses of which Mr. Parker 
would give a description. He (Mr. Parker) 
could tell nearly everything about the 
designs, conceits, and wishes of the archi- 
tects and builders of those ancient houses ; 
but when he came to the interior, there 
he stopped, and could say but little more. 
They knew, from the habit of going over 
those magnificent houses which were pre- 
served throughout the land, how much in- 
terested they were in the persons who 
lived in them. Very little was known 
about the old families of the county; and 
it had often struck him that Somerset 
was a sort of standing evidence of the 
vanity of those who “think that their 
houses shall endure for ever, that their 
dominions shall continue from generation 
to generation, and call their lands after 
their own names.” Where were the Rod- 
neys, of Rodney Stoke ? where were the 
Lytes, of Lytes Cary? where were the 
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Fitzpaines, of Cary Fitzpaine? And 
where, he must also ask, were the Ralphs, 
of Brompton Ralph, and the Nevilles, of 
Fifehead Neville? But while he paused 
for the unsatisfactory though sentimental 
answer which echo was supposed to give, 
he was reminded of a stanza of Byron’s :— 
“*Where’s Brummell? Dish’d. 
Where’s Long Pole Wellesley? Diddled. 
Where’s Whitbread, Romilly! where’s George 
the Third?’ 
Still, though so many families were swept 
from the face of the earth, there were a 
few men of the county who could give a 
good account not only of themselves, but 
of their ancestors. The Warres of Hes- 
tercombe must have been men of valour 
and renown, and their descendant had 
earned for himself no little distinction. 
He was the Garibaldi of their excursions, 
and, as he (the Chairman) trusted, would 
take the present excursionists safely into 
the heart of the country, and, without 
shedding any blood in the conflict, lead 
them into every stronghold of antiquarian 
interest. His (Mr. Warre’s) colleague, 
Mr. Elliot, had kindly lent his magnificent 
illustrations of Somerset, which went a 
great way to promote a good county his- 
tory, for when people saw views of the 
places and relics that existed, it made 
them inclined to hear something about 
them. He could not help reminding 
the company that there existed in the 
town an interesting link which joined the 
middle ages with the present, for the 
church contained the honoured ashes of 
the venerable Hallam. In conclusion, he 
could only regret, as they had elected him 
their President, that he could not do 
as the President did last year, but, idle 
terrarum mihi preter omnes angulas 
videt, that was, as some persons would 
explain it, his “ancestral halls,”—or, as 
others would say, his “humble home,”— 
Butleigh, was not within reach of the 
excursionists; otherwise it would have 
given him great pleasure to have followed 
the example of his worthy predecessor, to 
have given them a sight of all that was 
interesting and all that was old there, not 
omitting to ask them to discuss a joint 
or two of the oldest of old mutton, and 
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to broach a cask, nata mecum consule 
Manlio. 

The Rev. F. Warre then read the An- 
nual Report. 

The Rev. T. Hugo, M.A., F.S.A., read 
a paper on “Mynchyn Buckland Priory 
and Preceptory,” from which we make 
the following extracts :— 


“The Priory and Preceptory of Buck- 
land, Mynchyn Buckland, or Buckland 
Sororum, was one of the Commanderies of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and it 
was both a Priory and a Preceptory. The 
latter was a normal example of a Hospi- 
tallers’ Commandery ; the former was the 
sole instance in the kingdom of its pecu- 
liar class. It was a community of women, 
and the only one that the Order pos- 
sessed. As such its history presents us 
not only with a subject of the greatest 
local interest, but with an unique chapter 
in monastic annals at large—one of which 
no other county save Somersetshire can 
furnish an example.” 

After some remarks on the founda- 
tion and internal economy of the Order, 
Mr. Hugo gave a history of the Priory, 
from which it appeared that it was 
founded about the year 1167, by Wil- 
liam de Erlegh, lord of the manor of 
Durston, for a community of Augustine 
Canons. A number of years afterwards 
these Canons were removed from their 
monastery and a sentence of outlawry 
passed against them. The house was 
given by Henry the Second to Garner of 
Naples, the Prior of the Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England. It was 
not a simple transfer, but a very impor- 
tant stipulation was introduced into the 
grant and directed to be fully and faith- 
fully observed. It appeared that there 
were a few sisters belunging to the Order, 
who resided at several of the Commande- 
ries, Hamptone near Kyngestone, Kere- 
broke, Swynfelde, and other places. It 
was ordered and to that these 
ladies should be removed from their 
various places of residence, and be placed 
in one common and conventual home at 
Buclande, and that the Order should have 
no sisterhood belonging to it in England, 
save and except in this house alone. This 
occurred about the year 1180, or from 
ten to fifteen years after the original 
foundation. After tracing the history of 
the Priory down to the time of its disso- 
lution, in 1544 and 1545, the rev. gentle- 
man said :—* Various remains of an older 
structure are built into the present farm 
buildings; but none that I noticed during 
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a careful examination are older than the 
sixteenth century, and accordingly may 
never have formed portions of the monas- 
tic edifices. There is, however, one soli- 
tary memorial of a very touching charac- 
ter, with a description of whieh my his- 
tory shall conclude. A very beautiful 
Lombardic cross occupied the centre, and 
on either side I read the inscription, 
almost as sharply defined as when first 
engraved upon the hard surface, SEOR 
ALIENOR DE ACTVNE GIT ICY DEL AIME 
EIT MERCI AMEN. The letters are re- 
markably fine, and the whole is of a truly 
artistic character. This, however, we 
may consider its least interesting pecu- 
liarity. It is eloquent of something higher 
than even Christian art, how noble and 
beautiful soever. Who Sister Alienor of 
Actune was, is now, I fear, beyond the 
power of the genealogist to discover for us 
and declare. But this ancient gravestone, 
disinterred from its long night of centuries, 
has once more made the world acquainted 
with her name, and will now, through her 
unworthy remembraneer, do so to a far 
wider extent than it ever published it 
before. It is a silent and yet speaking 
witness of one who ‘did what she could’ 
in her ancient day; who, perhaps amid 
much to discourage and distress her, 
laboured and fainted not in her high 
resolve, and at length, when human toils 
were over, entered into that rest for 
which, it cannot be too much to imagine, 
her life in this sacred home very eminently 
tended to prepare her.” 


Mr. Parker then delivered an address on 
the Domestic Architecture of the Middle 
Ages, which will be given in extenso in 
our next Number. 


THE EXcuRSION. 

Scon after two o'clock, a large excursion- 
party started to visit some of the places 
of interest in the neighbourhood. The 
Rev. T. Bliss, of Clevedon, acted, on this 
and the succeeding days, as conductor, 
Mr. Parker undertook to give descriptions 
of the houses, manorial or monastic, that 
were visited, and Mr. Freeman of the 
churches. The explanation of camps and 
earthworks fell to that indefatigable ex- 
plorer of those ancient remains, the Rev. 
F. Warre. 

The party first halted at Clevedon 
Court, the residence of Sir A. H. Elton, 
Bart., and Mr. Parker gave a description 
of the house. 
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On a high eminence, commanding 2 
most extensive and beautiful panorama of 
land and sea, is situated Cadbury camp. 
This encampment was considered by the 
Rev. F. Warre to be one of the most per- 
fect though simple specimens remaining 
of the Belgic kind of British earthworks. 
Without entering on the question whether 
or not there were any people in this coun- 
try earlier than the Celtic occupation, 
though probably there were, it was known 
that the southern part of the island was 
occupied by a tribe called the Loegri, who 
were cognate with the Cymri of Wales. 
About three hundred years before Christ 
there eame Galedin (Belge) from “the 
land of waters,” supposed to be the mouth 
of the Elbe. They came in naked ships, 
probably boats without sails, and landed 
first in the Isle of Wight, where they were 
received with great hospitality; but they 
repaid the kindness by overrunning a great 
part of the country, their frontier extend- 
ing from the mouth of the Parrett to that 
of the Axe. Therefore there were two 
distinct races occupying the country at an 
early date, if not three. There was a 
marked difference in the camps; in some 
there was a threefold arrangement of 
earthworks, of which the innermost was 
the most strongly fortified. These, he 
considered, were aboriginal encampments, 
of which Worle-hill was an example, while 
the present was a Belgie one. He was 
confirmed in this idea by the fact that on 
the first range of high ground on the 
other side of the Parrett and Axe, there 
was a series of works, every one of which 
was of the primeval type. Nor did it mili- 
tate against it, that Worle-hill and Dol- 
berry-hill were within the conquered terri- 
tory, for probably the Belge, like other in- 
vading forces, would use what came to their 
hand. Mr. Warre expressed regret at hav- 
ing heard that it was contemplated to de- 
stroy the earthworks at Worle by making 
a road over the hill, and said that if the 
object was to increase the value of the 
property, the Society could not interfere, 
but if it was a mere fancy, he trusted it 
would not be carried out. He believed 
that the encampment on Worle-hill was 
one of the oldest in Europe, and had rea- 
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son to think it was earlier than that at 
Dolberry. He then pointed out marks of 
a trackway, on each side of which were 
hut circles. This trackway, he explained, 
led to a village without the works, and 
which probably arose there in a similar 
way to those that had sprung up in the 
neighbourhood of castles. 

The church and manor-house at Tick- 
enham were then visited. The buildings 
form a highly picturesque group. The 
square-headed windows, and ancient effi- 
gies of a knight and lady in the church, 
attracted the chief attention. The manor- 
house was attributed to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

The excursionists then returned, and 
reached Clevedon at about six o’clock, 
where dinner was provided at the Royal 
Hotel. In consequence of the lateness of 
the hour there were no formal toasts pro- 


posed, . 


Tue Eventne MEETING. 


A meeting was held at half-past seven 
at the Public Hall, when, after a few re- 
marks from the President, an account of 
the excursion was rendered by Mr. Free- 
man. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide desired infor- 
mation in regurd to the flint knives, called 
cave knives, exhibited in the Museum to- 
day. Were they found in the same caves 
with the remains of the extinct animals, 
and could there be any idea given as to 
the date of both ? 

The Rev. F. Warre said that these 
knives were found mixed among the rub- 
ble of the hut circles on Worle-hill. He 
had found similar ones on the Quantock 
hills, At the suggestion of Mr. Dickenson, 
Mr. Warre gave an account of the remains 
he had found in the hut circles. There 
were at the top six to eight inches of sur- 
face mould, after which he came to rubble 
from the hill, then to skeletons, bearing 
marks of extreme violence, and apparently 
of two different races,—one a gigantic 
race, with skull presenting the most un- 
civilized appearance, the other smaller and 
more advanced. With them were found 
iron weapons. Under these skeletons and 
weapons was another deposit, from four. to 
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to six feet, then a layer of black earth, 
with burnt sticks, and little stores of grain 
of different kinds, curious glass beads, and 
fragments of an exceedingly early period. 
He conceived that the burnt remains were 
to be attributed to the time of Ostorius, 
who probably destroyed the place, but did 
not occupy it. A deposit of rubble then 
took place, and when Ceaulin overran the 
country, a fierce conflict most probably 
took place, in which the Britons were de- 
feated, and some of the killed were left in 
the places where he had found the skele- 
tons. He had also found the bones of 
animals now extinct. 

The Rev. F. Browne enquired whether 
Mr. Warre thought the flint knives were 
of the same date as the extinct animals ? 

The Rev. F. Warre said he thought 
they were not. He had no doubt they 
were used by the early inhabitants of the 
country, but he had seen so much of the 
power of water in carrying things down 
from the surface by drift, that he was in- 
clined to think they were washed down in 
that way. , 

Lord Talbot de Malahide said he had 
a very curious flint knife in his possession 
which was found in the bed of a river in 
Ireland, and there was a piece of moss 
wrapped around it as a handle. It was 
remarkable that it should have been so 
p«rfectly preserved, but he saw no reason 
to suppose it was of so early a date as had 
been ascribed to these implements. He 
had two flint arrow-heads which were 
found on the field of Marathon, and were 
probably used on the side of the Persians 
at the battle of Marathon. 

In the course of some further conver- 
sation, the Rev. F. Warre expressed the 
opinion that the fortifications at Worle 
were probably constructed with the aid of 
Pheenician engineers, and remarked that 
the works surrounding the city of Car- 
thage were on a precisely similar plan. 
He did not suppose that tke flint knives 
belonged to the people resident in the 
camp, for he found them mixed up with 
the earth, and not with the other remains 
in the huts. Probably they belonged to 
a ruder race. 

Extracts were then read from a paper 
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by the Rev. H. M. Scarth, on the sub- 
ject of ancient sculptured stones, parti- 
cularly those recorded to have stood in 
the cemetery of the Abbey at Glastonbury. 
The paper suggested the desirability of 
bringing together all the engravings of 
sculptured stones that had been published, 
and issuing them in a well edited volume. 

Mr. Dickenson suggested that this paper 
should be referred to Dr. Guest, or some 
other gentleman who was an authority on 
the subject. He should like to see it pub- 
lished with a copious commentary. 

The Rev. F. Warre said he would write 
to Mr. Scarth, and request his permission 
to adopt that course. 


TUESDAY. 

In accordance with the custom adopted 
by the Society, Tuesday was devoted to 
an excursion. A large party started at 
ten o’clock. The road lay through a very 
beautiful country, with charming green 
lanes, in many places overshadowed with 
trees. The village of Walton-in-Gordano 
was the first at which the cavalcade pulled 
up. Walton Castle was pronounced by 
Mr. Parker to be a house of the time of 
James I. or Charles I., built in the me- 
dizval style. The ruins of the old church 
are of the period of Richard II. The font 
was removed from it to the new edifice, 
which also has the old porch re-erected. 
Not far distant is Weston-in-Gordano, 
where the Rev. W. Hautenville read an 
account of the Percival family, by whom 
the church was founded. The Rev. F. 
Browne also gave some particulars of se- 
veral of the more distinguished members 
of the same family. This church has been 
very beautifully restored. Mr. Freeman 
expressed great delight at the manner in 
which the work has been carried out. 
Usually, he said, when a church was re- 
stored, it was meant that it was pulled 
down, but here it had been repaired with- 
out destroying one ancient feature. The 
church contains a monument to the Per- 
civals, which Mr. Freeman said was the 
latest instance he knew of a French in- 
scription on a monument in England, the 
date being 1483. The Rey. F. Warre re- 
marked that at Hinton St.George there 
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was a monument to Sir Amias Paulett, 
which was a century later, and had an 
inscription in French. A curious gallery 
over the doorway in the porch was the 
subject of much speculation. Above it 
was a niche, and a passage made in the 
wall led to it. Mr. Freeman thought that 
the niche was probably formerly occupied 
by some saint held in local veneration, and 
the gallery was placed there to accommo- 
date worshippers. Mr. Parker thought 
this scarcely likely, as in such cases there 
was usually a passage both ways, so that 
persons might go up one side and come 
down the other. Remains of a similar 
gallery in the porch were afterwards 
found in other churches, and it was con- 
sidered a local custom; according to the 
tradition of the county, it was used for 
singing or chanting a part of the ser- 
vice on certain occasions, as at weddings. 
Such a gallery is quite distinct from 
the usual room over the porch, erro- 
neously called the parvise. Weston once 
had a manor-house, but it has entirely 
disappeared. The remains of an old build- 
ing still in existence were pronounced by 
Mr. Parker to be part of a barn of the 
fifteenth century. 

At Portishead also the church has un- 
dergone renovation. The Perpendicular 
tower was the chief object of attention, 
and the east window was pointed out as 
a good example of the transition from the 
flowing to the geometric style. Mr. Free- 
man said he should place the tower very 
high, if it had any “growth” in its ar- 
rangement. The stages ought to increase 
in elegance and richness, from a plain and 
solid lower story, to a light and rich belfry 
story. The tower that people admired 
most, that of St. Mary’s at Taunton, he 
(Mr. Freeman) placed very low down, for 
it had a series of stages all equally rich, 
and any one of which might be taken 
away without destroying the design. This 
tower had a fault of a very similar kind. 
The manor-house at Portishead was de- 
scribed by Mr. Parker as being of the 
date of Henry VIII., with a turret in the 
Elizabethan fashion,—a very good example 
of the period. 

Portbury Church formed the next point 
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in the programme. The churchyard con- 
tains two noble yew-trees, said to be as old 
as the edifice itself. At the foot of one of 
tbem, a former parish officer has im- 
mortalised himself by the inscription, 
“ Francis Bevan, Churchworn, 1733.” The 
ehurch contains memorials of the Berkeley 
family, by whom it was built, and was 
said to have some points of resemblance 
to the church at Berkeley. Its chief 
characteristic is its great width, and a sin- 
gular appearance is caused by the chancel- 
arch having in some of the alterations 
been thrown askew. The foundations and 
the lower part of the walls are Norman, 
It has a Norman doorway, and several win- 
dows of the Decorated style. The beautiful 
sedilia of the thirteenth century were much 
admired. The Priory at Portbury is a mere 
ruin, consisting of four bare walls. Mr. 
Parker conceived the part remaining to 
have been the prior’s house, but whether 
there were any extensive buildings beside 
it was impossible to say. The date was 
that of Henry VII. The Rev. T. Hugo 
said the house was one of St. John of Je- 
rusalem, and was only required to accom- 
modate two or three monks. Portbury 
camp was then examined. The Rev. F. 
Warre pointed out the entrance to it, 
between two circular earthworks, from 
which a path appeared to have led to the 
top of the hill, which is surrounded by 
an earthwork. The rev. gentleman consi- 
dered it to be intended merely for the 
protection of cattle. In a marshy district, 
where the land was sometimes overflowed, 
it was necessary to have places where the 
flocks might be driven, and the fortifica- 
tions were just such as to prevent the 
herds and herdsmen from sudden attack. 
The largest work of this kind he had seen 
was Brent Knoll. 

There is an exceedingly picturesque and 
interesting church at Clapton. The piers 
are Perpendicular, with foliated capitals,— 
a circumstance which led Mr. Freeman to 
remark that he saw no reason why modern 
architects should not, with the grand out- 
line of the Somerset Perpendicular, adopt 
also the ornament of the foliated capital. 
The church has a quaint-looking monu- 
ment of the Arthur family, the inscription 
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on which is singular, from the omission of 
the surname :—“ Here Jayeth the body of 
Edmund, son of Henry, Esq., who departed 
this life November ye 25, anno 1672.” 
The bench-ends were considered. to - be 
of the thirteenth century, and Mr. Parker 
characterised them as some of the earliest 
in England. These bench-ends it was 
proposed to remove, in a contemplated 
restoration ; but from the strong opinion 
expressed on the subject, it is to be hoped 
that the visit of the Society will be the 
means of their preservation. On visiting 
Clapton Manor-house, the excursionists 
were not a little surprised to find a beau- 
tiful screen—one of the most remarkable, 
Mr. Parker said, in the county—left ex- 
posed to the weather. It ig fixedin a sort 
of sham door-way, but does not open, and 
answers no purpose whatever. The screen 
was formerly placed between the hall and 
the servants’ offices. It is beautifully 
carved, and probably of the time of Ed- 
ward I. or II. The front of the man- 
sion has the arms of the Arthurs and 
Berkeleys impaled over the entrance, 
which gives the date of 1442, but the in- 
terior is thoroughly modernized. There is 
also a gate-house, of the time of James I. 

After leaving this place the party re- 
turned to Clevedon, where a cold collation 
awaited them at the Royal Hotel. 

A public meeting was held in the even- 
ing, at which Mr. Dickenson, Mr. Free« 
man, Mr. Parker, and the Rev. F. Warre, 
severally gave an account of the proceed- 
ings of the day. Mr. Freeman mentioned 
that at Walton the clergyman had placed 
a notice in the church to the effect that 
the initials “I. H.S.” meant “Jesus the 
Saviour of Men,” (Jesus Hominum Sal- 
vator). This wasa mistake; the letters 
should be “I. H.C.,” and were a contrac- 
tion of the Greek name “ Jesus.” The 
Greeks sometimes changed their S into C, 

The Rev. F. Browne gave some me- 
morials of the family of Gorges, and an 
outline of the history of Nailsea Court. 
This court was once occupied by the no- 
torious Major Wade, who took an active 
part in the Monmouth rebellion, and 
proved a false friend to his associates, 
Capt. Rogers, a relative of this Maier 
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Wade, captured a Spanish vessel contain- 
ing 500 bales of Pope’s bulls, each bale 
containing sixteen reams, intended for 
South America. The same person brought 
Alexander Selkirk from Juan Fernandez. 
The rev. gentleman read some very cu- 
rious extracts from the Nailsea vestry- 
books. One was in 1792, and related to 
a payment by the minister “to the viper 
woman for making a child on John 
Lovell, ata guinea a-week.” This entry 
was long a source of difficulty to him; 
but in 1852 he found it stated in “ Notes 
and Queries” that Pliny, Galen, and other 
ancients attached medicinal properties to 
the flesh of vipers. In Madame de 
Sevigné’s letters there occurred an order 
for ten dozen vipers, two to be taken each 
day. He supposed that the woman had 
made viper-broth, and given it to Lovell’s 
child. In 1715 there was entered 1s. for 
leather for the bell, and the head of an 
“oter ;” but in another place the church- 
wardens spelt it “the head of an author.” 
The same year there was an entry, “ Paid 
Dr. Lovell for a whip for the church, 2d.” 
“ Paid Dr. Lovell for whipping dogs at 
church, 31 weeks 1s. 9d.” It puzzled 
him to think who this unfortunate medical 
man could be that was paid 1s. 9d. for 
whipping dogs 31 weeks; but on the 
next page he found—“ Paid Dr. Lovell 
for mending Catherine Poole’s shoes, 2d.” 
The last entry was perhaps the most un- 
fortunate, as it was for whipping the 
vagrants,—“ Paid John Tucker for en- 
tertaining those that looked after two 
vagrants till they could be whipped, 
3s. 2d.” 

Mr. Freeman remarked that viper- 
broth was in use within his remembrance, 
and that the office of dog-whipper was an 
ancient one in cathedrals. 

Mr. Dickenson enquired of Lord Talbot 
de Malahide whether it was correct that 
an Act of Parliament had been passed in 
reference to treasure trove. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide said that he 
had a bill prepared and laid upon tle 
table of the House of Lords; but he 
found the difficulties were so great that 
there was no prospect of its passing. Some 

_ of the difficulties were technical, and were 
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of a very ridiculous kind, but it appeared 
that, in order to a bill being passed, it 
must originate in the House of Commons. 
The Society of Antiquaries in Scotland 
had prevailed on the Government to offur 
to pay the full value for all articles of the 
kind found in that country ; and he (Lord 
Talbot) memorialized the Treasury to 
adopt a similar practice in England and 
Ireland. He had information to shew 
that this had been done in Ireland, and 
there was reason to believe that the ar- 
rangements were nearly completed in 
England; but he must confess that the 
difficulty of getting anything like an 
answer from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was such as he could not have con- 
ceived, and he had scarcely been treated 
with courtesy. The law of Scotland was 
different from that of England, In Scot- 
land everything that was found in the 
earth belonged to the Crown; in England 
only articles of the precious metals; and 
in some instances the Crown had waived 
its privileges, and given them to private 
individuals. Hence the difficulty of pass- 
ing an Act, in which the rights of all 
these persons would be involved. 


WEDNESDAY. 

Another excursion took place this day. 
The route commenced with Nailsea, where 
there is a small 15th-century church with 
a good tower, and a manor-house chiefly 
of the time of Elizabeth, with an earlier 
part, of the reign of Henry VIII. Some 
of the rooms are handsomely panelled, and 
in one of them the arms of the Cole family 
are carved above the mantei-piece. 

At a short distance from Nailsea is 
Chelvey. The church of this parish has 
memorials of the Aish and Tynte families. 
One of the latter is an incised slab of the 
thirteenth century —a mode which Mr. 
Parker stated is common in France, but 
very rare in England, where brasses are 
generally used. The doorway is Norman, 
and there are some thirteenth-century 
windows. There is a place in the pulpit for 
an hour-glass. Chelvey Court is a mansion 
of the reign of James I. It has a fine 
illuminated and gilt mantel-piece, a noble 
staircase, and several panelled rooms. The 
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house contains a secret chamber, probably 
intended for the concealment of a Roman 
Catholic priest. It was built by an an- 
cestor of the Tynte family, to whom the 
estate belongs. 

The party next drove towards Brockley 
Combe, and passed up that fine and ro- 
mantic defile. The sides are deeply 
wooded, and high limestone rocks ap- 
pear above and between the foliage. The 
loftiest of these rocks reaches a height of 
300 feet. But few spots are there in 
Somerset exhibiting a more wild and 
varied beauty. Descending from Broad- 
hill-down, and passing close to Barley- 
lodge, once the residence of Hannah More, 
the vehicles next pulled up at Wrington. 
The house in which Locke was born ad- 
joins the churchyard. The church is 
really a noble edifice. The lofty nave, 
with its clustered pillars and foliated capi- 
tals, the shafts carried up and supporting 
angels with shields, the fine Perpendi- 
cular windows and clerestory, present a pic- 
ture rarely equalled in parochial churches. 
The chancel is small, and in the Deco- 
rated style. Mr. Freeman pointed out 
that, in consequence of its being retained 
when the other part of the church was re- 
built, the builders had been somewhat 
hampered in regard to length. The nave 
would have been much finer had there 
been six bays instead of four. As it was, 
the nave of Martock church was grander, 
having greater length and richness. Mar- 
tock Church had also some elaborate work 
in the spandrils, which was missing here ; 
and the lower part was of extraordinary 
splendour, though the clerestory was not 
equal to it. Still this was one of the best 
and purest specimens of Perpendicular 
Somersetshire architecture. The tower 
Mr. Freeman considered to be the finest 
parochial western tower without a spire 
in England—therefore, probably, in the 
world. He, however, corrected a state- 
ment that had been made,—that he had 
said it was the finest tower in the world. 
That was not the fact, for he did not com- 
pare it with towers of totally another de- 
scription, or with those of cathedrals and 
abbeys. 

Leaving Wrington, Congresbury was 
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soon reached; and here also is a large 
church, but one of a different character. 
The tower is surmounted by aspire. ‘The 
pillars of the south aisle are Early English, 
and are surrounded by detached shafts, 
while the opposite aisle is Decorated. This 
peculiarity gives a singular appearance to 
the church. The detached shafts were 
added in the course of restoration. Mr. 
Freeman remarked that they were not 
there when he last saw the church, but 
there was no doubt that they originally 
existed, as the bases were there. The 
clerestory is early Perpendicular. The 
manor-house is a building of the date of 
about 1470, and has on its front a re- 
markably rich ornament in imitation of 
the tooth ornament of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but with the arms of Pope, one of 
the executors of Bishop Beckington. 

At Yatton, where the excursion ter- 
minated, the fine church met with great 
admiration. Mr. Freeman considered it 
not quite equal to that at Wrington, 
though it had much in: common with it. 
The western front he especially com 
mended; and compared it to that of Crew- 
kerne Church. The sacred structure is 
cruciform in shape; the nave is lofty and 
spacious, with elegant clustered pillars, 
similar to those at Wrington, and shatts 
carried up to support tlie roof. The chan- 
cel and transepts are earlier Perpendicular, 
but the south transept has a Decorated 
window. The tower is surmounted by an 
unfinished spire; a feature not unusual, 
Mr. Freeman said, in this district, but ex- 
ceedingly rare in those parts of the coun- 
try were spires were numerous. In North- 
amptonshire, where there were so many 
spires, he only knew of one incomplete, 
and that was at Naseby, and was said by 
the people to have been broken during the 
famous battle. Near the church is a good 
house of the fifteenth century, the exterior 
perfect, with the interior modernized, 

The party having left the church, 
thanks were voted to the local Secretary 
(Rev. T. Bliss), to Mr. Parker and Mr. 
Freeman, to the ladies for their company, 
and to the President for presiding. The 
proceedings of this very gratifying and 
successful anniversary then terminated. 

3P 








Sept. 11. The annual meeting was 
held in the school-rooms of St. Sepulchre, 
Northampton, the Mayor in the chair. 
The proceedings commenced by Lord 
Henley laying the foundation-stone of the 
new buildings connected with the restora- 
tion and enlargement of the very remark- 
able Round Church, after which the Re- 
port of the Society was read by the Rev. 
T. James. After alluding to the immediate 
occasion of the meeting, it proceeded: — 

“Of new and restored churches which 
have come under the consideration of our 
committee since our last’ meeting, in Oc- 
tober, 1859, are the designs for the new 
chapel at Catesby, by Mr. W. Gillett ; for 
the new aisle of Tiffield, built for Lord 
Southampton, by Mr. Law; for the re- 
storation of Owston Church, Leicestershire, 
by Mr. Goddard; the enlargement and 
reseating of Uppingham Church, by Mr. 
Pearson ; the rebuilding of Gilmorton 
Church, by Mr. W. Smith; the reseating 
of the nave of Wellingborough Church, by 
Mr. Law; for a new church of brick, at 
Leicester, by Mr. Scott; the restoration 
of Ketton Church, by the same architect ; 
the rebuilding of Sutton Basset Church, 
by Mr. Goddard ; the restoration of Kib- 
worth chancel, by Mr. Slater; for the 
new Training College of Peterborough, 
by Mr. Scott, (the building of which is for 
the present postponed); for a new girls’ 
school at Weedon, by Mr. Law; new 
National School at Islip, by Mr. Slater; 
and for additions to the school at Holy- 
well. Sub-committees have visited the 
churches of Stoke Bruerne and Raunds, 
with a view to projected improvements, 
and I am happy to be able to announce 
to-day that the church of Horton is about 
to be placed for restoration in the hands 
of yourchairman. . . . . 

“In every case the principles of cor- 
rect church arrangement have been recog- 
nised, and, in most, completely carried 
out. It would be but repeating an old 
story to say that, in every instance, low, 
open, uniform seats have been adopted, 
galleries disanulled, pulpits simplified, the 
old reading-pew discriminated into prayer- 
desk and lectern, and that, wherever prac- 
ticable, the greatest step perhaps of all 
has been gained, of placing the choir in 
their proper place—the chancel. 

“During the year, a most interesting 
communication was made to the Society 
by Mr. Canon Argles, relating to the dis- 
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covery of a stone sedile and benches, in 
the Saxon tower of Barnack. A niche in 
the west wall, formed by a triangular 
heading of beam-shaped stones, which had 
greatly puzzled the antiquaries, was found, 
on the removal of the soil, to be the 
canopy of a stone sedile, no doubt a seat 
of great honour in Saxon times, when the 
fine tower-arch opened into the church, 
and formed, probably, a chapter-house for 
the ecclesiastics connected with the build- 
ing, or, possibly, the tribunal of some 
secular power. But, whatever its use, it 
must undoubtedly be pronounced the most 
ancient place of solemn session and con- 
clave existing in this kingdom. 

“The colouring of the apse of the 
choir of Peterborough Cathedral has been 
finished, and, combined with that of the 
roof and the scraping of the stone-work, 
has tended greatly to remove the cold and 
cheerless aspect which the east end for- 
merly wore. The present painting can, 
however, only be regarded as a temporary 
expedient, awaiting the introduction of 
some richer material and design, worthy 
of the east end of so noble a cathedral. 
One new window of coloured glass has 
been lately inserted in the cathedral, and 
others are about to be added. . .. . 

“One other most important class of 
buildings our Society has from the first 
never lost sight of, though it has had 
great difficulty, and little external en- 
couragement, in bringing it more promi- 
nently forward, viz., that of cottages for 
the labouring classes. From time to time, 
without success, we have applied to local 
Agricultural Societies, who might be sup- 
posed to have even a nearer interest than 
ourselves in this matter, but have been 
unable to get them to join with us in 
offering a prize or prizes for the best 
model cottage for the Midland districts. 
At length we have been encouraged in 
our undertaking by some of our associated 
Architectural Societies, and, having hit 
upon a plan which seems to us to combine 
every desideratum of a good cottage, we 
are about to publish it, with specifications 
and estimates, for distribution among our 
members, and possibly also for general 
sale. If we are really successful in this 
design, I feel that we shall have accom- 
plished a work not secondary to that of 
the furtherance of correct taste and ar- 
rangement in ecclesiastic and scholastic 
architecture ; and shall deserve to be 
ranked among the practical, working So- 
cieties of the county, if, in addition to 
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handsome churches and good schools, we 
have done all that externals can do to 
give the poor man a comfortable home. 

“By a rule of our Society, it is our 
office to procure photographic pictures of 
all old buildings, of any architectural cha- 
racter, before they are destroyed or re- 
stored, (and I am sorry that the latter 
word often implies the former). These 
have already been made for us by the 
skilful hands of Mr. Jennings, from the 
originals at Catesby, Sutton, Higham, and 
elsewhere; and, by a recent resolution, 
we have commissioned the same artist to 
obtain for us faithful representations of 
all the ancient bridges on the Nen and 
other rivers of the county—a class of 
structures many of which have great in- 
terest and picturesque beauty, but which 
the tide of modern improvement is soon 
likely to sweep away. 

“On the establishment of our Society, 
some fifteen years ago, the very first ap- 
plication which we received was from the 
Vicar of St. Sepulchre’s, to assist him in 
carrying out the restoration of his church, 
and we promised him that assistance ; but 
immediately afterwards, circumstances, 
into which I need not now enter, rendered 
it advisable that we should first take in 
hand the restoration of St. Peter’s. Mr. 
Butlin at once generously postponed his 
prior claim, on the understanding that 
when St. Peter’s was finished we would 
immediately set to work with the larger 
and more important work of the Round 
Church. Upon the completion of St. 
Peter’s, the claim of St. Sepulchre’s was 
revived, but with little success, till, upon 
the lamented death of our late most kind 
and intelligent President, the Marquis of 
Northampton, a new effort was made and 
several additional subscriptions given. It 
was proposed, at the outset, to have made 
the whole restoration a memor‘al to Lord 
Northampton, and if the London com- 
mittee had acted as was expected, the 
work might have been done, but we have 
been obliged to abandon the larger scheme, 
and form a separate local Memorial Com- 
mittee, with the more confined object of 
connecting a memorial of the late Marquis 
with some portion of the round church, 
(in which he took so great an interest,) 
and leaving the greater work of restora- 
tion and enlargement to a general com- 
mittee. The fund for the Northampton 
memorial the special committee still hold 
in hand, to the amount of £300 to £400; 
and when the round part is cleared of its 
incumbrances, they will be prepared to 
advise upon the outlay of the sum. A 
handsome central font and a memorial 


pavement are probably the objects to 
which those subscriptions will be devoted. 
Meanwhile the many calls for church and 
school purposes within the town prevented 
the general committee from pressing the 
claims of poor ‘’Pulchre’s; and though 
a few additional subscriptions fell in, and 
the money in the banks gained some little 
interest, yet the cause flagged, and the 
sum collected was greatly inadequate to 
the large amount required. Last year 
a local committee, composed chiefly of 
parishioners then:selves, from whom alone 
a real living spring of action could be ex- 
pected, and from whom it ought to come, 
took the matter in hand in earnest, and 
by joining the older general committee 
thought the business to the position in 
which you now find it. Of that position 
I shall-leave the local secretary to speak ; 
but, before I do so, I must be allowed to 
mention what that committee in their 
own report would be disposed to omit, 
how much the parish, and the town and 
county also, are indebted to the zeal of 
the Vicar and the two churchwardens, 
Mr. Colledge and Mr. Page, and equally 
so to two other parishioners, Mr. Rands 
and Mr. Gray, without whose unwearying 
exertions little would have been done. 

“ Of course there is still a want of funds 
to carry out the entire plan of Mr. Scott, 
and with less than that I hope you will 
not be satisfied. We feel the strongest 
interest in the restoration and enlarge- 
ment of St. Sepulchre’s Church, and will 
continue to promote this object to the 
utmost of our influence and power; not 
looking to the work as mere antiquarians, 
but as fellow-Churchmen, wishing to see 
room made in the mother church of so 
large a parish for that great body of the 
poorer parishioners whom the miserable 
existing accommodation has so sadly de- 
barred from their equal rights in the 
House of God. 

“This brief summary of our proceed- 
ings will, I hope, shew (for by the nature 
of our present meeting I consider that 
our Society is, in a sense, on its trial be- 
fore the public to-day) that we are not 
mere dabblers in matters of taste, but 
that while we keep an eye to the preser- 
vation, or at any rate to the record, of 
local antiquities, and to the promotion of 
good style in architecture, the greater 
part of our time and care is devoted to 
practical objects, bearing immediately 
upon the religious, educational, and do- 
mestic welfare of the people; and that, 
whether in the church, the school, or the 
house, the class for whom we labour most 
heartily, and whose battle we shall be 
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ever readiest to fight, is that of our fellow- 
workmen, the labouring poor. With that 
spirit our Society was instituted ; in that 
it has endeavoured to walk; that, in holy 
words, it has embodied in its adopted 
motto one which we have just had per- 
manently engraved on its new badge and 
seal—‘ Nist DomINvs ;’ and in accordance 
with which, I trust, it will not be deemed 
inappropriate for me to conclude my report 
by repeating, in English, the whole text, 
already read in St. Sepulchre’s church- 

ard to-day,—‘ Except the Lord build the 
som their labour is but lost that build 
it.’” 

The report of the Local Committee for 
the restoration stated that— 

“the subscription commenced in 1852, 
having remained in abeyance for several 
years, in consequence of the restoration of 
St. Giles’ and other undertakings having 
engrossed public attention to that extent 
as to render the success of any simul- 
taneous exertions for the present object 
very doubtful. The committee in 1859 
finding no such obstacles then existing, 
considered that a favourable opportunity 
presented itself for again bringing the 
subject to the notice of the public. It 
was accordingly resolved, at a preliminary 
meeting, held the 16th of June, 1859, at 
which the Rural Dean presided, that the 
works should be immediately proceeded 
with; that tenders should be obtained 
for the execution of the works, and that 
a renewed appeal should be made to the 
diocese at large for the purpose of pro- 
curing further funds, and that payment 
should be requested of those promised 
subscriptions remaining unpaid, and a 
sub-committee was appointed for the pur- 
pose of carrying these resolutions into 
effect. 

“ The result has been that subscriptions 
to the amount of £1,724 have been ob- 
tained, of which £1,441 1s, 4d. has been 
received, leaving about £300 still unool- 
lected; this, with £124 8s. 10d. allowed 
by the bankers for interest, makes the 
amount actually received to the present 
time £1,565 10s. 2d., or, including the 
unpaid subscriptions, £1,860. We have 
also the pleasure of announcing that a 
grant of £175 has been made by the In- 
corporated Society for the Building and 
Enlargement of Churches.” 

The works are under the direction of 
Mr. G. G. Scott, but the funds in hand 
are yet insufficient to carry out the design. 

The Rev. G. A. Poole, Viear of Wel- 
ford, read a paper, which traced the his- 





tory of the church from its foundation. 
He said :— 


* Tt is scarcely necessary to remind you 
that there are four round churches, and 
four only, still remaining in England. 
These churches owe their peculiar form 
and arrangement to a desire on the part 
of their founders to embody their recol- 
lection of the round church of the Re- 
surrection in the Holy City, in which 
they had worshipped as pilgrims or cru- 
saders. Inferior as they may be in gran- 
deur, as they certainly must be in intrin- 
sic interest ; imperfect as they doubtless 
all are as copies of a remote original, this 
was the type after which all our round 
churches were erected, and this the spirit 
which led to the adoption of their peculiar 
plan. Two of the churches thus owing 
their form, and their very existence, to 
these facts and feelings, were erected by 
the Templars and Hospitallers respectively, 
two religious Orders associated under the 
most solemn vows for the protection of 
pilgrims to Jerusalem. These were the 
Temple, in London, so called because it 
belonged to the Templars; and Little 
Maplestead, in Essex, which was attached 
to a commandery of the Hospitallers. But 
if these two churches seem to be more 
especially interesting, from the chivalrous 
Orders to which they owed their erection, 
the other two have also a peculiar claim, 
and perhaps a higher, on account of their 
greater antiquity. These are St. Sepul- 
chre’s in Cambridge, and the church in 
this town of the same consecration, Of 
these, the church in Cambridge has, 
perhaps, the priority, having been conse- 
crated in 1101; but that in Northampton 
followed immediately after, being as- 
signed, with great probability, to Simon 
de St. Liz, Earl of Northampton, who 
died in 1115, after having been long 
absent from this country. This church, 
then, if erected by him, must be as old as 
the former within a very few years, and 
may be even older; and there is nothing 
in the character of its original portion 
which at all casts a doubt upon the most 
remote antiquity we might be inclined to 
give it. Thus, besides its connection with 
the history of the Crusades, which it 
shares with all the round churches, we 
claim for St. Sepulchre’s a date scarcely, 
if at all, less remote than that of the 
oldest of the other three. . . . . . 

“Simon de St. Liz built the castle of 
Northampton, and about the year 1084 
he largely endowed the convent of St. 
Andrew, making it, however, unhappily, 
an alien priory, subject to the Cluniac 
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Abbey of St. Mary de Caritate, on the 
banks of the Loire. As he advanced in 
years, his zeal for the faith advanced also, 
and towards the close of his life he took 
the cross and went to the Holy City. He 
was fortunate enough to return, and zea- 
lous enough to repeat his journey; but 
being seized with an illness on his home- 
ward way, he died about the year 1115, 
at the aforesaid abbey of St. Mary de 
Caritate, and was there buried. 

“The condition in which he left the 
church of St. Sepulchre’s may be very 
probably inferred from several indications 
still remaining. It seems certain that it 
consisted of the present round, together 
with a chancel, terminating in an eastern 
apse. The principal entrance was most 
likely through a highly-enriched doorway 
at the west end of the round, which has 
given way to the present tower. Instead 
of a tower or other steeple to the original 
church, the round was crowned with a 
lofty clerestory or lantern, with a conical 
roof of high pitch; and as there was a 
triforium over the aisles of the round, 
which has now disappeared, the whole 
elevation would not be deficient in height. 
The chancel, I imagine, had no aisles, and 
like that at Little Maplestead, which was 
also without aisles, terminated in an apse. 

“In the interior, the central circle of 
eight pillars and arches was surrounded 
with an aisle with a groined roof, over 
which was a triforium, opening into the 
church by a series of arches, probably 
little inferior in height to those below. 
Resting on these, and rising to some con- 
siderable height above them, was the 
clerestory or lantern, doubtless of eight 
lights, with appropriate decorations. A 
richly moulded arch would lead to the 
chancel, the details of which can be sup- 
plied only by probable analogy. This at 
least there can be no reason to doubt, that 
it was, both externally and internally, a 
structure of very considerable elegance, 
and one which would excite the adwira- 
tion, as well as the interest, of all who 
looked on it as a legacy from the deceased 
crusader to those who had not been pri- 
vileged to see its antetype in the Holy City. 

“Tt did not, however, satisfy more than 
two or three generations in the state in 
which Simon de St. Liz left it; and pro- 
bably it was then, as it was often again, 
and is now, perhaps for the last time, 
want of space for those who would wor- 
ship in it that led to essential changes in 
the fabric. It was probably about 1180, 
during the time of the gradual introduc- 
tion of the pointed arch, but while the old 
Norman details were generally retained, 


(thus forming a transition era,) that the 
northern wall of the chancel was cut 
through, to form an arcade for the addi- 
tion of a northern aisle. The work does 
not seem to have been judiciously or even 
carefully conducted, for the changes about 
this time originated a series of failures in 
the fabric, which led, first to the necessary 
erection of certain unsightly buttresses, and 
ultimately, perhaps, to the failure of the 
round, and the sacrifice of the old trifo- 
riam and clerestory. The twelfth century, 
however, probably closed upon a church 
scarcely differing from that which St. Liz 
had finished before 1115, except that a 
northern aisle had been added to the 
chancel. 

“ Thus, so far as at present appears, the 
church remained for upwards of a century, 
for it is not till early in the fourteenth 
century that there are any indications of 
a south chancel aisle. And it was before 
the close of the same century that the 
present tower and spire were erected. 
This was not without a purpose; for the 
round had probably suffered so much by 
former changes as to require great repairs. 
The aisle vaults and the triforium were 
probably sacrificed at this time, aud the 
clerestory rebuilt on a much more — 
scale, though certainly not so wretchedly 
as at present. A tower and spire were 
therefore required to give character to the 
church. I need hardly tell you that this 
last feature is of great beauty, and long 
may it remain an ornument, not to this 
church only, but to the town of North- 
ampton. 

“ Whatever has happened to St. Sepul- 
chre’s since the erection of the spire has 
been by way of destruction and deteriora- 
tion. The only comfort we can derive 
from an inspection of it is this, that the 
very fact that matters have been getting 
worse and worse for two hundred years, 
necessitates so entire a reconstruction, that 
we destroy, without compunction and re- 
gret, what the exigencies of restoration 
and enlargement require to be swept away ; 
and that we are certain, under the direc- 
tion of our very able architect, to hand 
over the remodelled edifice to the parish, 
and to the people generally, as greatly in- 
creased in beauty as in usefulness, and not 
diminished in interest.” 


After various remarks from Mr. G. G. 
Scott, Sir Henry Dryden, and other gen- 
tlemen, on the true principles of restora- 
tion, and the expression of a very general 
opinion that “restoration not unfrequently 
meant destruction,” the meeting separated. 
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In the evening another meeting was held, 
the Rev. Lord AtwynE CompTon in the 
chair, when a very interesting paper on 
Round Churches was read by Mr. James. 
We give a few main points. He said :— 

“A round church! People will at once 
go to see that, who would pass by a hun- 
dred rectangular ones; partly, no doubt, 
because the form is rare, partly because it 
is connected with that little bit of archex- 
ology, which the most modern student has 
picked up, of the relation of that plan to 
the Holy Sepulchre, and partly, I think, 
also from the circular form in itself com- 
mending itself to our love of beauty and 
completeness, so that from the “round O” 
that children delight in above all the 
letters of the alphabet, to the globe which 
is our world, and to the mightier spheres 
which circle above us in the vaulted sky, 
all round things have a peculiar charm 
for us, symbolizing, as they do, that eter- 
nity which the heart of man yearns to as 
his home. 

“It may be, I think, because the age of 
imagination has passed away, and that we 
are become, as most certainly we are, 
more prosaic, flat, commonplace, square- 
headed, and unideal, that the round form 
has evaporated from our architecture, 
and that we can now seldom catch its 
vanishing image except in a windmill 
or a folly... 

“Who can fancy the daring tower rising 
on the plain of Shinar other than a round 
building, tier above tier, reaching unto 
heaven? What are those round towers 
of Ireland, and those far more ancient 
topes and lits of India, the works of the 
early Buddhists, but embodiments of the 
same spirit of aspiration, striving to ex- 
press its craving after the Eternal and 
the Infinite by aform at once most lasting 
and limitless ? 

“ The earliest buildings of all nations are 
their tombs, and these also, from the same 
feeling that erected them, are the best 
preserved. Leaving out the strange and 
isolated art of Egypt, the earliest existing 
tombs of old Greece and Etruria, and of 
the further North and East, are, for the 
most part, round; or, at least, domed and 
vaulted, and so partially in curved lines. 
So with that much larger group of later 
Roman buildings, such as the Pantheon, 
the temple of Tivoli, the tombs of Cecilia 
Metella, of Augustus, Diocletian’s palace 
at Spalatro, the church of San Vito (a 
tomb of one of the Tossia family) at Rome, 
and many other buildings in which the 
round form is distinctly developed. 

“But to come to those circular build- 





ings of which Time has spared both their 
forwns and records, and taking up the 
buildings of the Christian era ot Constan- 
tine, we have the tomb of his mother, 
Helena, who died in 328; and that of his 
daughter, Constantia, now known as the 
Baptistery of St. Agnese. They are both 
nearly on the same plan. 

“Of the fifth or sixth century is the 
much larger building (its diameter being 
210 feet) now called the church of S. Ste- 
phano Rotundo, at Bologna. The pillars 
are all taken from older buildings. This 
was probably a tomb or a baptistery. 

“In Santi Angeli, at Perugia, we have 
almost the identical form, though of much 
smaller diameter, (115 feet,) and we here 
see the first additions to the simple round 
in the forms of the square porches. Up 
to this point there is nothing to indicate 
any place set apart for the Holy Commu- 
nion. The tomb of the saint, or the 
font, would occupy the central point; and 
though, from the tradition of the cata- 
combs, the tomb might also form the 
altar, yet we find no divergence from the 
concluding circular wall for eucharistic 
purposes till we come to the budding 
chancel of the baptistery at Nocera dei 
Pagani, (on the road between Rome and 
Naples,) where a small intersecting circle 
forms a recess, at the entrance of which, 
or possibly on the chord of the smaller 
circle, the altar stood. The groundplan 
of this church, in which the type of our 
future round churches first comes dis- 
tinctly out, is singularly like (and it may 
help you to remember it) that of one of 
those venerable watches which our fathers 
delighted to carry in their fobs. 

“ The integral round being once broken, 
the expansion rapidly increased in various 
directions; the chancel became yet more 
developed, and the octagon form, the in- 
tervening link between the square and 
the circle, which had already appeared in 
the central font, comes out into promi- 
nence, sumetimes affecting the outer, some- 
times the inner arrangement of the build- 
ing, as is seen in the main groundplan of 
St. Vitale at Ravenna. ... 

“It would be tiresome to give you 
a mere catalogue of the many existing 
circular and octagonal baptisteries and 
churches still existing in Italy, and, at 
rarer intervals, in Northern Europe. Fer- 
gusson’s ‘Handbook,’ and the much 
larger French work, by Isabelle, on Hdi- 
fices Circulaires, though referring chiefly 
to classic instances, will supply ample ex- 
amples to those who are inclined to ex- 
haust the subject. The baptisteries of 
Florence, the Duomo Vecchio of Brescia, 
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Pisa, and Parma, the campanile of Pisa, 
known as the ‘Leaning Tower,’ are 
familiar to us all, either by the engrav- 
ings, or still more faithful photographs, 
which every traveller brings home with 
him. All combine, more or less, the rect- 
angular with the circular form, and none 
of them very much exceed or fall short of 
the diameter of 100 feet, which may be 
taken as the average measure of this class 
of buildings. ... 

“ Before I conclude, I would briefly sum 
up the inferences which may be drawn 
from the very cursory and imperfect state- 
ments I have made on the very wide and, 
as yet, unexhausted subject of round 
churches. You will at least have seen 
that our four round churches are only 
a small remnant of a much larger number 
which once existed in England, and that 
these were not invariably connected with 
the Orders of the Templars or of the Hos- 
pitallers, though probably in almost every 
case (the round chapel of Ludlow Castle 
perhaps being one exception) with some 
crusader or pilgrim to the Holy Land, 
and, therefore, constructed in imitation, 
more or less direct, of the rotunda of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem ; in all which 
cases, as I have said, the ‘ round’ consti- 
tuted the nave or western portion. 

“ But from the earliest Christian ages, 
and linking on by subtile but unbroken 
chain, with ancient Rome and Greece, 
and, indeed, with the monumental history 
of almost every people, there existed 
a series of tombs, towers, temples, bap- 
tisteries, chapels, of circular or curvilinear 
form, which had no connection with the 
Holy Sepulchre, (except that it was itself 
one link in the general chain,) and which, 
quite irrespective of any imitation of that 
sacred building, are to be traced in the 
round portion, wherever situated, of the 
ecclesiastical buildings of the Middle Ages, 
and which received their greatest and 
final development in the manifoiled and 
multangular apses, which constitute so 
striking and beautiful a feature of the 
finest continental churches. 

“In contradistinction to the use of the 
rest of Europe, England kept steadily, as 
a rule, to a square east end; and though 
at Canterbury and Tewkesbury, and in 
a few other noted examples, the circular 
form appears, yet often, with obstinate 
and hardly excusable persistence, as at 
Peterborough and Westminster, she capped 
the curved apse with a rectilinear addi- 
tion, protesting, as it were, against the 
foreign element, and reserving the round 
form for the western end. Round apses 
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have been a favourite resuscitation with 
modern architects, and where, as in the 
new chancel of St. Sepulchre’s, they can 
give the reason why, there can be no ob- 
jection to their introduction, but a new 
round church, we can never hope, never 
wish to see again; the reason and the 
feeling for it is past ; and its form, which 
was ill-suited even for the unreformed 
Church, is doubly so for our own. As 
a baptismal vestibule, nothing can be 
grander; but in these days we want too 
much room for our congregations to be 
able in a new church to throw away so 
much space on mere architectural effect. 
The more incumbent upon us, therefore, 
is it to preserve that unique and beautiful 
feature, when we find it here. The fifta 
round church in England we shall never 
see; but we may yet make ours the most 
remarkable of the remaining four. There 
is more of the original in Maplestead; 
more completeness in Cambridge; more 
splendour of decoration in the Temple: 
but for size and usefulness, for correct ar- 
rangement and artistic effect, for local 
association, and, above all, fur supplying 
the urgent spiritual wants of a daily in- 
creasing parish, the work which your com- 
mittee has taken in hand will, if carried 
out in its integrity, yield to no church 
restoration, whether of round cburch or 
square; and will, when finished, become 
the glory, as it has hitherto been the 
shame, of Northampton.” 

In answer to a question as to what was 
intended to be done, and what the expense 
would be, Mr. James said, “ The circular 
part was the only part left by the crusa- 
ders, and with that they should not inter- 
fere in the least, except to remove the 
high pews and galleries. The present 
chancel and aisles would be thrown into 
the nave, and a chance! would be built out 
further east. If a ladies’ committee was 
formed, and the funds raised, the northern 
aisle would be restored. The round part 
would be converted into a baptistery. Even 
if they had money, all they wished to do 
at present would be to put windows where 
at present there were only holes in the 
clerestories, and put a new conical roof in 
place of the present roof.” 


A Museum was formed which remained 
open on the day following the meeting ; it 
contained many rare and valuable books, 
some excellent photographs, chiefly of 
county antiquities, and also a miscellane- 
ous collection, embracing coins, trades- 
men’s tokens, weapons, &c. 
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KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCH ZOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 


Sept. 12. The President, the Very Rev. 
the Dzan or Ossory, in the chair. The 
following new members were elected :— 

Dr. Hatchell, Inspector-General of Lu- 
natic Asylums; John Lee, Esq., LL.D., 
Hartwell House, Aylesbury; Chas. Faulk- 
ner, Esq., Deddington ; Miss Arbuthnot, 
Loughcutra, Gort ; Nicholas Grattan, Esq., 
M.R.C.S., South Mall, Cork; Denis 
Barry O’Flynn, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S., 
Carricknavar, Cork ; Geo. Gabriel, Esq., 
Bandon; Thos. Lynch, Esq., Rathmines, 
Dublin; John Browne, Esq., M.D., Dun- 
dalk ; Mr. P. Magennis, National school- 
master, Knockmore, Derrygonelly; Mr. 
P. M‘Dermot, Deputy Clerk of the Peace, 
Kilkenny; and the Rev. John Quarry, 
M.A., the Rectory, Middleton. 

The Rev. G. L. Shannon presented, 
through Mr. J. G. Robertson, a parchment 
document connected with Kilkenny, being 
the original commission of Oyer and Ter- 
miner to the Mayor of Kilkenny, Robert 
Marshall, Esq., Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and Christopher Robin- 
son, Esq., Justice of the Court of Chief 
Place, to hold Summer Assizes in the city 
of Kilkenny, in the second year of the 
reign of George III. 

Mr. Cullen, J.P., High-street, presented 
a specimen of ancient turning, found in 
taking down a very old wall connected 
with his premises. 

The Rev, James Mease presented an 
ancient atlas, and read some observations 
on the topographic names in a map of 
Treland included therein; he pointed out 
that at the time of its publication at 
Utrecht in 1698, so little was known of 
Treland, and the names were so blundered, 
that it was impossible to identify more 
than a few of the places indicated. 

The Secretary directed the attention of 
the meeting to three very fine specimens 
of sepulchral urns, deposited in the So- 
ciety’s Museum by Lady Elizabeth and 
Captain Wemys, Danesfort. 

The Rev. James Graves said, that beside 
the intrinsic value of the urns, two of 

8 


which were of rare and highly ornamented 
form, their discovery was further very in- 
teresting as throwing light on the etymo- 
logy of the locality in which they were 
discovered. Danesfort was a modern cor- 
ruption of the ancient name, Dunfert, 
which signified “the fort of the burying- 
place.” The fort, a conspicuous earthen 
dun, was there still to tell its own tale; 
but until the discovery of these ancient 
sepulchral remains, there had been no 
proof of the connexion of the locality 
with any ancient place of interment. As 
regarded the particulars of the discovery, 
Mr. Graves gave the following account :— 


“On the opposite side of the road to 
Stoneyford, in a field belonging to a tenant 
of Captain Wemys’, sand has been wont 
to be raised for a long time past. The 
sand-nits are formed in a spur which runs 
eastward from the knoll, crowned by a 
well-defined earthen dun, which, with 
some planting and an old summer-house, 
forms a conspicuous object in the deer- 
park of Danesfort. It is probable that 
discoveries of sepulchral remains had been 
previously made in the course of excava- 
tions for sand, but no evidence exists of 
any such find until about twelve months 
before that about to be described, when 
a small cist formed of four stones, with 
a flag at top and bottom, was met with 
by a labourer employed in the said pit. 
In this cist were some burned bones and 
a very fine and elaborately ornamented 
urn with a cover, having a handle at top 
for lifting it. It was of half-baked clay, 
but very solid. It had been kept by the 
finder until lately, when the late Colonel 
Wewys obtained it, along with another of 
more common shape, the particulars of 
the discovery of which I have not been 
able to learn. The former of these two 
urns was since unfortunately broken and 
lost. In the latter part of the year 1858, 
Colonel Wemys having had occasion to 
raise sand, excavations were commenced at 
the place already described. In opening 
the pit two skeletons were discovered ; the 
bones were exceedingly friable, and went 
to pieces when exposed to the air: they 
lay at full length about three feet under 
the surface. There is no record of any 
implement or ornament having been found 
with them. Near these skeletons indica- 
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tions of a pit presented themselves, and 
on a section of this being made, there was 
found, about six feet under the surface, 
a large stone, measuring 4 ft. 7 in. by 
4 ft. 4in., of irregularly oval shape, and 
eleven inches thick. On removing this, 
a regularly built cist presented itself, the 
sides of which (I saw one stone 4 ft. 6 in. 
long and one foot deep) were formed of 
single stones about four feet long; the 
ends, of one stone, about one foot broad ; 
and the cist thus formed was about one 
foot deep; the bottom of it was covered 
with calcined human bones, (some of which 
I saw lying on the grass); across this cist 
at top lay long stones, placed at intervals, 
and in two of these intervals, shaped like 
pigeon-holes, resting on the side stone, 
were placed two elaborately ornamented 
urns. These were again carefully covered, 
every crevice between the stones com- 
pletely closed with spawls of stone, and, 
over all, the large slab above described had 
been placed. All rested on another large 
flag 6 ft. 9 in. long, by 4 ft. Sin. across, 
which, though rough beneath, presented 
a smooth surface for the bottom of the cist. 
The workmen describe the spawling of 
the cist to have been so carefully done 
that a heavy smell arose when it was 
opened. All the stones belong to the 
calcareous strata of the district.” 


The Secretary submitted to the meeting 
a magnificent volume which had recently 
been published by one of the members of 
the Society, Dr. W. D. Hemphill, of Clon- 
mel. The work consisted of letter-press 
descriptive of the scenery, antiquities, and 
more remarkable modern buildings of 
Clonmel, Cashel, Caher, Lismore, and their 
vicinities, illustrated by an immense num- 
ber of photographic views adapted to the 
stereoscope. The letter-press evinced ac- 
curate and extensive research combined 
with graphic descriptive powers. The 
frontispiece was a large photographic 
plate of the round tower and northern 
transept of Cashel Cathedral, which for 
artistic effect and clearness of detail was 
far before a first-class line engraving, 
placing, as it did, before the eye portraits 
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of every stone in the structure. The work 
was a credit to the Dublin publishing 
trade. The letter-press presented un- 
exampled elegance and clearness of type, 
ornamented on every page by rubricated 
borders of the most tasteful design. The 
photographic plates, executed by Dr. 
Hemphill himself, preserved accurate por- 
traits of all the more important antiqui- 
ties of the district. 

The following papers were submitted to 
the meeting :— 

“Notes on Kilkenny Printing in the 
Seventeenth Century,” by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Cotton, being notices of some 
broadsides and official documents issued 
from the press of the Confederate Catholics, 
at present contained in Cashel library. 

* Account and Drawing of Incised 
Primeval Scorings, found on the Sides of 
a Natural Cavern known as ‘ The Lettered 
Cave,’ on Knockmore Mountain, near the 
Village of Derrygonnely, in the County 
of Fermanagh ;” some of which resemble 
rungs, and others seem to be cognate with 
the incised ornamentation on the stones 
of the great artificial cave at New Grange, 
co. Meath; contributed by Mr. P. Ma- 
gennis, this day elected a member of the 
Society. 

“ Topographical Illustrations of the 
Suburbs of Kilkenny — Part 2,” by Mr. 
John Hogan. This part was devoted to 
the investigation of the traces of several 
ancient roads converging to, and diverg- 
ing from, the Irish town of Kilkenny, and 
displayed an extraordinary amount of re- 
search on the part of the writer. 

A special vote of thanks having been 
passed to Lady Elizabeth and Captain 
Wemys for the fictile urns this day pre- 
sented, and the obligation of the Society 
to the other donors and exhibitors having 
been duly acknowledged, the meeting was 
adjourned to the first Wednesday in No- 
vember. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Sept. 5. The monthly meeting was held 
in the Castle, Jonn Crayton, Esq., V.P., 
in the chair. 

Mr. White read a note on Roman Roads 
in Scotland, suggested by his recent Scot- 
tish tour :—‘“ When the Romans quitted 
this country, they left behind them, where- 
ever they had been, most memorable traces 
of energy and perseverance. Down to the 
commencement of the last century, Bri- 
tons, Picts, Anglo-Saxons, and Normans 
successively trode the roads formed by 
these enterprising men; and, in the wilder 
parts of the country, such highways still 
form the boundaries of townships, and 
afford passage for men, horses, and cattle. 
The fugitives from the battle of Neville’s 
Cross fled to Lanchester and Corbridge, 
that they might avail themselves of Wat- 
ling Street, as the most direct way to 
their own country; and the spearmen 
from the field of Otterburn went on a 
portion of the same tract, when they ton- 
veyed the body of their leader to be in- 
terred on the left of the high altar in 
Melrose Abbey. In Stirlingshire, the army 
of Edward the Second proceeded on the 
Roman road from Torwood to Miltown, 
and then halted to arrange for the deadly 
conflict which was to take place at Ban- 
nockburn. On the same line, but within 
a mile of Stirling, Randolph’s spearmen 
encountered Clifford’s horsemen, and over- 
came them. At a point north-west of 
Stirling, where the road crossed the Forth, 
a wooden bridge had been erected in 1297, 
& prominent object in the battle where 
Wallace triumphed over Warren and 
Cressingham, and near to which, on the 
summit of the Abbey Craig, a monument 
to the Scottish hero is about to be raised. 
One of the most remarkable features, how- 
ever, of this road, may be seen about 
a mile to the east of the Bridge of Allan, 
where it ascends a rocky barrier on the 
side of a mountain, and has been cut for 
about 150 yards out of solid stone, leaving 
a way nearly 4 yards in breadth at the 
bottom, and at an average from 12 to 15 
feet high on either side. Proceeding still 


further north, this highway crosses Allan 
Water, and passes the celebrated camp at 
Ardoch, which I regret I had not leisure 
to visit, but which I am told is, in its 
kind, one of the most perfect specimens of 
Roman fortification in Scotland.” 

Mr. Longstaffe read a more detailed ac- 
count of the church of Hexham than he 
was enabled to give on being called upon, 
at the Society’s hurried visit, to expound it. 
This account we have already published *, 
but some of the additions may be here re- 
corded. In noticing the assumption that 
the church shared the general fate of such 
edifices at the hands of the Danes in 875, 
and that it was rebuilt by Archbishop 
Thomas, junior, at his introduction of re- 
gular monks in 1113, Mr. L. thinks that 
the first view is not improbable, as Richard 
of Hexham (who became prior in 1143) 
speaks of all of Wilfrid’s churches at Hex- 
ham in the past tense. Some towers and 
battlements of his principal church of St. 
Andrew’s were remaining ; and the monks 
had built upon the ruins of many edifices 
which time and devastation had destroyed. 
But it is plain, from the acts of the pre- 
vious hereditary priests, that they were 
in possession of St. Andrew’s church, and, 
from the history of the relics of the early 
bishops, that the whole pile was in some 
order. The old monasteries of Tynemouth, 
Jarrow, Monkwearmouth, and Gateshead 
were, in like manner, represented by 
churches between the Danish invasion and 
the Conquest. Not a fragment of Norman 
masonry has occurred at Hexham; and it is 
very improbable that the predecessor of the 
prerent structure, which was built about 
1200, should have been erected so little be- 
fore it as in the year 1113. The fugitives 
to the sanctuary at Beverley had their meat 
in the refectory, and their bed, if of respeet- 
able rank, in the dormitory, or within the 
court of the refectory, or in some house. 

Mr. Longstaffe thinks it worth con- 
sideration whether the chamber above the 
chapter-house at Hexham might not be 





wn 
* Gent. Mac., Oct. 1860, pp. 399—401. 
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for the same purpose. The transept and 
stone staircase formed a ready access from 
the outer door under the landing which 
opens to this chamber and to that above 
the door, which Mr. Longstaffe supposes 
to correspond with those at Beverley and 
Durham for the sanctuary attendants. 
After much interesting but somewhat 
technical matter, Mr. Longstaffe identifies 
the shrine and tomb popularly known as 
Prior Richard’s and other works bearing 
the initials v.72. crossed like the badge of 
St. Andrew, with Prior Rowland Lech- 
man, who presided over the monastery 
from 1479 to 1499. To his successor, 
Thomas Smithson, must be attributed the 
rood-screen, (the curious inscription on 
which states that Prior Thomas Smithson 
made it); and a stone in a house of the 
Market-place, where the cross-keys of 
York and the cross of St. Andrew are ac- 
companied by the letters t. S. interlaced. 
Dr. Charlton said that he had under- 
stood that the Saxon cross now at the 
Spital, near Hexham, was found in making 
a grave at Warden, and that its head is in 
the garden at the latter place. The part 
at the Spital has wheat and grapes on one 
side, and the crucifixion on the other. Of 
the Spital (St. Giles’s Hospital) itself, the 
greater part disappeared at a recent period, 
but some walls and a wooden image of St. 
Giles still remain. He himself remembered 
the departure of the old mulberry-tree. 


Oct. 3. Joun Hopeson Hrnpz, Esq., 
V.-P., in the chair. 

An expression of the regret of the 
Society at the decease of their honoured 
and venerable President, Sir John Edward 
Swinburne, Bart., was ordered to be re- 
corded on the minutes. 

On the table lay an assemblage of ob- 
jects recently found at Lanchester, near 
the Roman camp, which were described 
by Dr. Charlton :— 

“The articles were discovered on the 
property of Mr. Balleny, in the bank of a 
small rivulet that flows past Greencroft, 
by a man who was fishing in the stream. 
Their position was about four feet, we be- 
lieve, below the present soil; and bis at- 


tention was called to them by observing . 


one of the axes sticking out of the bank. 
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All the articles now exhibited are ap- 
parently of iron, unless the broad and 
perfect double-edged sword be of bronze. 
The articles are eighteen in number, and 
consist of two swords,—one broad, double- 
edged sword, with the hilt perfect; the 
other, much corroded, single-edged, and 
ornamented down the blade. Of axes, 
there are four,—three of one form, but 
different sizes, and the fourth of another 
shape. There are four scythes; a double- 
headed pick, like the miner’s pick of the 
present day, but much smaller; a single- 
headed mattock; and two other instru- 
ments of iron, We have likewise a pike- 
head, a ring of iron like that of a bridle 
bit, and the remains of a buckle. We be- 
lieve that all the articles discovered are 
here, except one axe-head. 

“The large sword, which has not suf- 
fered, or at least only in a slight degree, 
from corrosion, and is of a metal more 
resembling bronze than iron, is 34} inches 
in total length. The hilt, from the cross- 
piece to the top of the knob, is 5 inches. 
The blade, which tapers gradually to a 
point, is 24 inches at its broadest part, 
near the hilt. Two distinct ribs or eleva- 
tions run down the blade at about half- 
an-inch from either edge. The cross-piece 
is crescent-shaped, its end projecting about 
half-an-inch from the blade, and tending 
forward about three-quarters of an inch. 
The knob-piece is likewise crescent-shaped; 
but the hollow of the reversed crescent is 
filled up by the knob, itself of elongated 
form. The second sword is of iron, with- 
out the hilt, and greatly corroded. Its 
length is about 30 inches, of which the 
blade measures in inches about 26. It is 
single-edged, and along the blade, in two 
lines, there runs an inlaid ornament, ap- 
parently composed of alternate inlaying 
of copper and gold, and about one-eighth 
of an inch in breadth. From some indica- 
tions in some parts of the blade, we are 
inclined to think that on the upper side 
of the blade this line was double. One of 
the axes is what is called the taper-axe in 
Anglo-Saxon documents—or at least it 
bears a resemblance to the axes found in 
Anglo-Saxon graves, though it is straight, 
not curved, as in Anglo-Saxon specimens. 
The other three axes, one large and two 
smaller, have a long blade extended parallel 
to the direction of the shaft upwards and 
downwards. The blade of the largest one 
is exactly 12 inches in the cutting-edge. 
The mattock and pick require no par- 
ticular description, except that both are 
exceedingly small. The other two iron 
instruments are formed of bars of iron 
about half-an-inch in diameter, square, and 











terminating in the one instance in a spear- 
point at one end, and a gouge-shaped, or 
rather spoon - shaped, formation at the 
other; the other, which is about 18 inches 
long, is pointed-shaped at one end, and 
more obtuse at the other. The four 
scythes are almost exactly alike. The 
blade is straight, or nearly so, with a 
right-angled crook to attach it to the 
shaft. Each blade is about 16 inches long, 
by half-an-inch in breadth. The large 
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iron ring and buckle may possibly have 
formed a portion of horse-furniture.” 


Dr. Charlton considered that the largest 
of the swords was of Scandinavian origin, 
and that the axes and scythes might be from 
the same locality. Mr. White contended 
that some of the implements were pro- 
bably agricultural; and one at least seemed 
to him, from the bearing of the handle, to 
have been a hoe, and not an axe. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 2. At the monthly meeting of 
this Society, T. Ar11s, Esq., in the chair, 
the following gentlemen were balloted 
for and admitted members, viz.,—Colonel 
Hamley, St. Mary’s, York; Dr. Gibson, 
Bootham, York; Wm. Driffield, Esq., 
York; the Rev. W. A. Wightman, St. 
Mary’s, York; and E. Graves, Esq, 
Grove-terrace, York. F. N. Manning, 
Esq., the Dispensary, York, was elected 
an Associate. 

The Rev. J. Kenrick, Curator of An- 
tiquities, called the attention of the mem- 
bers to the inscription on the monument 
of Flavia Augustina, discovered at the 
Mount near York, a copy of which is given 
in our January number of this year. The 
Rev. Dr. M‘Caul, President of University 
College, Toronto, having seen the inscrip- 
tion, had suggested that the letter 1. 
which stands immediately before LEG., had 
formed part of the abbreviation pri. 
This may have stood either for Princeps 
or Primipilaris, examples of both occurring 
in inscriptions. The latter is perhaps the 
more probable. The primipilaris was the 
chief of the centurions, ranking imme- 
diately below the tribunes, and of course 
receiving larger pay than the rest of the 
order. The monument in question, though 
coarse in execution, must have been 
costly, and we may conclude that Caere- 
sius, who dedicated it to the memory of 
his wife and children, was a person of 
higher military rank than a common 
soldier. 

A sepulchral stone was lately discovered 
in the cellar of St. Mary’s Convent, with- 
out Micklegate-bar, a locality which has 
furnished many similar monuments. In 
the upper part the head of a young female 


is sculptured, with a wreath on one side 
and fruits on the other. The inscription is 
D. M. DECIMINAE DECIMII FILIAE. The 
stone is mutilated below, and the part 
broken off has not been found. It pro- 
bably contained the age of Decimina, with 
some expression of parental regret. The 
names Decimus and Decima, Decimius 
and Decimia, are common in inscriptions ; 
Deciminus is rare, but is found on a 
monument at Lyons. See Gruter, ccclxxvi. 
8. A denarius of Antoninus Pius, found 
in York, was presented, having on the 
reverse the legend VOTA SUSCEPTA X, a 
record of the decennalian vows under- 
taken on behalf of the Emperor. A 
colander of bronze was also presented, 
found at Marston, probably Roman, al- 
though the circumstances of its discovery 
have not been distinctly ascertained. 

In the recent excavations on the shore 
at Lendal, a leaden bulla was discovered, 
bearing the inscription HONORIUS, P.P. 
11. This Pope, whose pontificate ex- 
tended from 1216 to 1226, is connected 
with the history of the fabric of York 
Minster. Archbishop Walter de Grey was 
commencing the erection of the tran- 
sept, for which work large contributions 
were needed. To excite the liberality of 
the pious, the Archbishop, the Dean and 
Chapter, the Penitentiary, and two of the 
canons petitioned the Pope that Arch- 
bishop William, who died about seventy 
years before, might be inscribed in the 
catalogue of saints in the Church militant, 
on the ground, not only of his holy life 
and conversation, but of the many mira- 
cles wrought by him during his life and 
after his death. The letter of canoniza- 
tion was issued from the Lateran on the 
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18th of March, 1226, “tied with a silken 
string and a bulla.” (Browne’s “ York 
Minster,” i. 52.) Ifthe bulla lately found 
be not the identical bulla originally af- 
fixed to this document, it no doubt has 
issued from the same source, The collec- 
tion of the Society contains bulle of 
Nicolas III. and Gregory IX., the imme- 
diate successor of Honorius III., which 
correspond with this in style. In the 
Journal of the Archeological Association, 
(ii. 97,) is given a drawing of an iron 
instrument used in stamping these bulle. 
Mr. Corner, by whom it was exhibited, 
does not say where it was obtained, 
whether in England or at Rome. It is 
called in the notice “an instrument used 
for forging papal bulls ;” but perhaps by 
this word is only meant ‘stamping’ them. 
No doubt such documents were sometimes 
forged, in the legal sense ; but it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how it could be proved 
that this particular instrument was used 
for forgery. 

A leaden impression of the conventual 
seal of the abbey of Hayles in Gloucester- 
shire was also presented to the Society. It 
was found in a field at Acaster Malbis, on 
the banks of the Ouse, about twenty years 
ago, but was thrown aside and only lately 
brought again under the notice of the 
occupant of the farm on which it was dis- 
covered. In a note to the account of this 
celebrated abbey, contained in Dr. Ban- 
dinel’s edition of the Monasticon, (5,687,) 
it is said that “a matrix of the seal is in 
existence, of which an impression is in the 
hands of one of the editors of this work ;’ 
referring no doubt to Mr. Caley. The 
note continues, “It represents a male 
figure, supposed to be that of the founder,” 
(Richard, Earl of Cornwall, second son of 
King John, who was afterwards king of 
the Romans and emperor of Germany,) 
“standing upon a pedestal and having in 
one hand a globe surmounted by a cross, 
in the other a sceptre,” (rather, a branched 
rod). “The inscription is Sig1ntuM FRa- 
TERNITATIS MoNASTERII BEATE MARIE 
DE Hayes. It was found in a potatoe 
field, called Lowgarth, near Langrick on 
the Ouse, in 1821.” This description cor- 
responds in every particular with the im- 


pression found at Acaster. It is singular, 
as Acaster and Langrick are near to each 
other, and on the same bank of the Ouse, 
that the matrix should have been found 
at Langrick in 1821, and this impression 
at Acaster some years later, neither place 
having any known connection with Hayles 
Abbey. As it does not appear that Mr. 
Caley possessed or had even seen the 
matrix, it may be that his impression, and 
that which has lately come to light at 
Acaster, have been both derived from the 
same source, neither of them being of any 
high antiquity. The Acaster impression, 
certainly, does not bear the marks of 
having been long buried in the ground, 
or exposed upon the surface. Perhaps 
this notice may meet the eye of some one 
who could give evidence of the discovery 
of the matrix, or point out where it now 
exists. In the account given of the dis- 
covery in the GeNTLEMAN’s MaGazine, 
(vol. xcii. p. 545,) it is called a seal, not 
a matrix, and is said to be of mixed or 
bell metal. Like the Acaster impression, 
it is described as being pierced through 
the shaft, which accords better with a seal 
than a matrix. 

At the last meeting of the Council of 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, the 
secretary, Mr. Noble, read a letter from 
the Town Clerk of York, accompanying 
a circular from the Home Office *, in which 
it is announced that the Lords of the 
Treasury have authorised the payment to 
finders of ancient coins, gold or silver 
ornaments, or other relics of antiquity, 
of the actual value of the articles, on their 
being delivered up for the behoof of the 
Crown, and desiring that if the finders 
neglect or refuse to give them up, mea- 
sures may be taken for their recovery, 
and information may be forwarded to , 
him. The Council unanimously resolved 
to present a memorial against the above 
order, the execution of which would not 
only prevent the formation or increase of 
local museums of archeology, but dis- 
courage the efforts of those who might 
be disposed to engage in antiquarian re- 
searches. 





* See Gent. Maa., Oct. 1860, p. 385. 
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Correspondence of Splbanus Urban. 


[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them. ] 








ARCHBISHOP HOLDEGATE’S PALL. 


Mr. Ursan,—I had frequently been puzzled by an entry in Dr. Ducarel’s 
Excerpts from Cranmer’s Register, which seemed to imply that on the 
confirmation of Dr. Robert Holdegate as Archbishop of York, Cranmer, 
who was at that time not in communion with the Court of Rome, had de- 
livered to the Archbishop elect a pall, the garment which, during the 
greater part of the Middle Ages, was understood to be a sign of the 
plenitude of metropolitan power, and as such was only bestowed by the 
Pope. The question naturally suggested itself, Whence did Cranmer get 
this pall, or authority to bestow it? Theoretically it ought to have come 
from contact with the body of St. Peter himself. Had he ventured on 
a parody of the Papal rite? or was the pall he delivered something 
entirely different from the Roman? or, finally, was not the whole entry 
a misapplication, taken from the ancient forms by some ignorant copyist ? 

The other day, having an opportunity by Mr. Knyvett’s kindness, I 
copied out the original record from the Register, and as it is no doubt 
unique, for no other archbishop, for the last thousand years, has ever 
ventured on such an act except as the Pope’s delegate, I transmit to you 
a copy, in the hope that it may interest some of your ecclesiastical and 
antiquarian readers. I believe that it has never been printed, even if it 
has been noticed before. The ceremony took place Jan. 16, 1545, in 
Lambeth chapel, in the presence of the Archbishop, and the Bishops of 
Westminster and Chichester, and Mr. Antony Huse, Registrar. The oath 
taken on the occasion is printed in Wilkins’s Concilia. The entry occurs 
in the Register, folio 309 :— 


ORATIONES ANTE BENEDICTIONEM Pati. 

Salvum fac servum Tuum : 

Deus Meus, &c. 

Mitte ei Domine, &c. 

Et de Syon, &c. 

Dominus vobiscum. 

Oremus. 

Deus Pater et Pastor Ecclesiee Triumphantis, famulum Tuum quem pastorem 
ecclesize Tuze militanti preesse voluisti, propitius respice, Da ei verbo et exemplo 
quibus preest ita proficere, ut ad illorum consortium quorum vicem gerit in 
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terris, una cum grege sibi credito, valeat feliciter pervenire, per Christum 
Dominum nostrum. 
BENEDICTIO PaLLit. 

Adjutorium nostrum, &c. 

Qui fecit coelum, &c. 

Sit nomen Domini, &c. : 

Ex hoc, &c. 

Oremus. 

Summe veré Sacerdos ac Aiterne Pontifex, Domine Jesu, a quo omnis honor et 
potestas principium obtinet et effectum, benedicere et sanctificare digneris hoc 
pontificalis dignitatis plenitudinis insigne, ut quicumque tali preditus honoris 
signo, in ministerio sacro ad laudem et gloriam Nominis Tui, eis in conspectu 
populi Tui usus fuerit, hoc in ejus digné splendeat actubus quod premiis re- 
muneretur seternis, Qui vivis, &c. 

Aspergatur aqua in hee verba: Ab ipso sanctificetur hoc insigne in cujus 
honore instituitur, In Nomine Patris, &. 

Traditio Paliit. 

Ad honorem Dei Patris Omnipotentis, Filii et Spiritis Sancti, Intemerateque 
Virginis Marie et totius ccelestis exercitiis, ac illustrissimi et serenissimi in 
Christo principis et domini nostri, Domini Henrici Octavi, &., cui soli et nulli 
alii obedientiam et fidelitatem debes et exhibuisti, in decus Ecclesie Anglicans 
ac Metropolitan: Ecclesie Eboracensis tibi commisse, tradimus Tibi Pallium in 
plenitudine Pontificalis dignitatis, ut eo utaris in divinis celebrandis, infra 
Ecclesiam Tuam et omnibus diebus ab antiquo usitatis. Accipe igitur, frater 
charissime, e manibus nostris pallium hoc humeris tuis impositum, summi, viz. 
sacerdotii Domini Nostri Jesu Christi signum, per quod undique vallatus atque 
munitus valeas hostis humani temptamentis viriliter resistere et universas ejus 
insidias solerter et penetralibus cordis tui divino suffultus munimine, procul 
abjicere, prestante eodem Domino nostro Jesu Christo, qui cum Spiritu Sancto 
in Unitate Patris vivit et regnat per omnia Seecula Seculorum, &c. 

Oratio post Traditionem Pallii. 

Deus, qui de excelso ccelorum habitaculo corda fidelium, Spiritiis Sancti gratia 
cooperante, corroborando illustras, Archipresulem hunc quem Sanctitatis Pallio 
decorasti, virtutum ceelestium robore confirma, et gratis Tus superfluentis rore 
copiose asperga, ut ejus exemplo pariter et documento famuli Tui clerus et 
populus ei commissus, iter vite ingredi et cum eo regni tui consocii fieri 
mereantur, per Dominum Nostrum. 

On this document I have to remark, first, that the forms of the prayers 
before and on delivery of the pall are almost identical with those customarily 
used on like occasions, which will be found in Maskell’s Mon. Rit., iii. 
299, &c.; the peculiarity consists in the Benedictio Pallii; of which I 
have no means of judging whether it is a copy of the order used by the 
popes or an original composition. Secondly, that no one ought to take 
offence, as if Cranmer had been doing a piece of hypocrisy in this act, or 
a mere mockery of a ceremony which he had no right to celebrate. I will 
refer to De Marc, lib. vi. c. 7, from which place it will be seen that the 
pall was not in its original use a sacerdotal, but an imperial robe, that it 
was bestowed first by the emperors only, and afterwards by the popes with 
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their permission, or with the permission of the kings of France on French 
bishops, and that the use of it as a sign of the plenitude of metropolitan 
dignity was much later than the original custom of bestowing it as a dis- 
tinction of honour or compliment. Thirdly, that Cranmer seems to have 
acted on the occasion, consciously or unconsciously, as the “ alterius orbis 
apostolicus et patriarcha.” (Eadmer, Vit. 8. Anselmi, ii. 4.)—I am, &c. 
Navestock, Oct. 12, 1860. Wrix1i1am StTvusss. 


TILTEY ABBEY, ESSEX. 


Mr. Ursan,— Will you allow me to offer you a brief description of 
a monastic house in Essex which, lying somewhat remote from the high 
road, is not often visited? Tiltey Abbey, distant four miles from Great 
Dunmow, and one from Great Easton, affords a beautiful specimen of De- 
corated architecture; the details are remarkably elegant. It is difficult 
to imagine that the present edifice was the church belonging to the abbey, 
inasmuch as its ground-plan is a simple parallelogram, and not cruciform ; 
it seems more likely that the existing building was, as has been conjectured 
by some writers, the chapel to the hospital for strangers at the abbey 
gate. Be this as it may, it now forms the parish church of Tiltey, and 
with the exception of a large portion of grouted wall, from which the 
ashlar stones have been removed, constitutes all that remains of the con- 
ventual buildings. The west front and greater portions of the side walls 
are Early English in character, with very deeply splayed windows. The 
original side walls do not appear to have extended further in an eastern 
direction, as the Early English piscina, &c., remain almost entire on the 
south side; immediately next to which commences the additional portions of 
the church, which consist of Decorated work of the finest character. Ex- 
ternally, this eastern portion has a fine bold buttress at each of the angles, 
each buttress containing a niche which is partly in it and partly in the 
eastern wall of the church. That wall itself, up to the stringcourse, con- 
sists of squared stone and flint, chequered alternately, above which rises 
the beautiful eastern window of five lights, the flattened gable of the 
building being surmounted by a stone cross of exquisite design and in 
good preservation. On the north and south sides of the chancel are 
windows of equal beauty and design, but less magnitude; and within the 
chancel are sedilia and a piscina of corresponding excellence. On entering 
‘the church the visitor’s attention is arrested by a venerable gravestone, on 
which is a small brass plate with the following inscription :— 

** Abbas famosus, bonus et vivendo probatus 
In Thakely natus, qui jacet hic tumulatus 


Thomas dictatus qui Xpo fit sociatus 
Rite gubernavit istumque locum p’amavit.” 
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Thakely Street, as it is called, the birth-place of this worthy abbot, is 
about six miles distant, and stands on the present and Roman road from 
Bishop’s Stortford to Dunmow. Judging from the character of the inscrip- 
tion, it seems probable that Abbot Thomas lived in the fifteenth century. 

Eastward of this slab lies another of very interesting character. The 
matrices, once deeply filled with brass, shew a beautiful cross of early 
design extending over the slab, around which, and between fillets, can 
still be read the inscription, in Longobardic capitals, similar to those on 
the gravestone of Jone de Kobeham, in Cobham Church, Kent; it is as 
follows :— 


** MAHAUD : DE MORTEMER : GIST : YOI: IESU : PUR: 
Sa SE(W?)EPITE : EMISERICORDE : DE SA : ALME : EIT : MERCY :” 


There are three other brasses (all of which seem to have been brought 
from other parts of the church) within the communion-rails, one on each 
side of the chancel. That on the south side represents a knight in armour 
with his lady, habited in the costume of the sixteenth century; at their feet 
are five sons and six daughters. On the slab are four shields of arms, two 
at top and two at bottom, with the following inscription :— 

“Hic jacet sepultus cum Conjuge Maria Gerardus Danet de Bronkynsthorp in 
Comitatu Lecestrie Armiger et serenissimi Regis Henrici octavi Consiliarius. Obiit 
anno a Christi nato Quingentesimo xx° die mensis Maii quarto et anno predicti Regis 
Henrici xv° quér aib3 propicietur Deus Amen.” 

Weever states “ that Bruntingthorpe, neare to Leicester, hath long been 
the habitation of the antient familie of Dannet, who beareth Sable, guttée 
argent, a canton ermine ;” and such bearing appears among the quarterings 
on some of the shields on the brass on the north side of the chancel, 
whereon is pourtrayed the effigy of a knight in armour, with his head 
resting on his helmet, his hands conjoined in prayer, and his feet cased in 
broad-toed sollerets. By his side is his lady in Elizabethan costume, her 
dress open in front, and a pomander hanging down almost to her feet. 
Below are the figures of three boys and two girls. There are also three 
shields of arms, on some of which, as previously stated, the arms of Dannet 
appear. What relationship existed between the families must be left for 
better heralds and genealogists than the writer to explain. 

The inscription on the second brass is as follows :— 

“Here under lyeth buryed w' Mary hys wyfe, George Medeley of Tyltey, in the 
Countye of Essex, Esquier, which deceysed the one and twentyeth daye of Maye, in 
the yere of oure Lord God one thowsand fyve hundreth threescore and two, and in 
the fower and fyfteth yere of hys age.” 


The last brass to be described lies nearly in the centre of the chancel, 
close to the communion-table: it represents a lady kneeling at a faldstool ; 
on her right are three sons, to her left as many daughters, and beneath 
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three children in swaddling clothes, typical of their deaths in infancy. 
Above the lady’s head are three shields of arms, and the words— 
“Christus mihi vita 
Mors mihi lucrum.” 
Beneath we read,— 


“Here lyeth buryed the body of Margaret Tuke, wife unto George Tuke, of Layer 
Marney in the County of Essex, Esquier, who deceased the 25 day of October, 


Anno Domini 1590.” 

Such are the brasses in the abbey church of Tiltey, and well are they 
worth a pilgrimage for the purpose of obtaining rubbings of them. Your 
pages, Mr. Urban, may not be occupied with long digests of the Monas- 
ticon, Morant’s valued tome, Britton, and other writers, for information 
which may readily be obtained respecting the subject of this paper, neither 
is it my purpose to do more than chronicle generally the things of antiquity 
which still remain for the inspection of the antiquary, but yet we may 
scarcely leave the consideration of Tiltey Abbey without informing the 
general reader that it was an abbey of White, or Cistercian monks, founded, 
according to Camden, by Maurice Fitzgilbert in the twelfth century, that 
it lasted until the year 1535, when in the chapter-house, of which no relic 
is now to be traced, John Palmer, the last abbot, resigned for ever the 
pastoral-staff with which he had presided over the monastery of the Blessed 
St. Mary of Tiltey. The common seal of the abbey, in the finest possible 
preservation, is in the possession of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
capital impressions of it may be obtained from that well-skilled seal-col- 
lector, Mr. Reddy of Lowestoft. It is circular in form, and represents the 
Virgin with the Child Jesus standing under a gorgeous canopy, while the 
abbot and five attendant monks in the monastery are singing praises in 
their names; around is the legend,— 

 Sigillum Commune Monasterii Beate Marie de Tyltey.” 
Iam, &c. C. S. 





SYNAGOGUES AT ORLEANS AND ESTAMPES. 
Mr. UrBay,—Rigordus, the biographer at Orleans and Estampes, the citizens, 











of Philip Augustus, tells us that, in the 
year 1183, that king drove the Jews out 
of his dominions, and had their synagogues 
consecrated as churches in honour of 
Christ and St. Mary :— 

“ Easdem synagogas ecclesias Deo dedi- 
cari fecit, et ad honorem Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi et beate Dei genitricis et 
virginis Marie, in iisdem altaria conse- 
crari precepit.”—(p. 166, ed. Frankfort, 
1596.) 


He goes on especially to mention that 





following the zeal of their king, not only 
had the Jews’ synagogues consecrated as 
churches, but endowed them as collegiate 
churches :— 


“Hujus ad exemplum Aurelianenses 
cives inducti, caput suum, i.e. Regem 
imitari cupientes, in ecclesia quee quondam 
Aurelianis fuerat synagoga, praebendas 
perpetuo instituerunt, ubi clerici ordinati 
die ac nocte divina celebrant officia pro 
Rege et pro omni Christiano populo et 
pro statu ipsius regni Francorum. Simili 
modo in Ecclesia Stampensi, que fuerat 
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synagoga, factum fuisse vidimus.”—(Ib., 
p- 167.) 


Many of your readers will doubtless 
remember Mr. Scott’s most interesting 
description of the mediwval synagogue 
still in use at Prague. That is a four- 
teenth century building. It is clear that 
those synagogues of the twelfth century 
could not have been inferior to it; for 
buildings which were thought worthy of 
being consecrated as churches, and one of 
them of being endowed as a collegiate 
church in the second city of the King’s 
immediate dominions, must have been 
structures of some size and some architec- 
tural merit. 

The question now arises, Are any re- 
mains of these synagogues to be found 
among the existing churches of Orleans 
and Estampes? On this point I shall be 
glad of any information from those who 
are versed in the ecclesiastical history of 
those towns. 

I do not know whether we are bound 
to infer from the words of Rigordus that 
all the synagogues received the particular 
dedication of St. Mary —Gallicé Nétre 
Dame. His expression would be literally 
satisfied by an altar of St. Mary in each, 
though the church itself had some other 
dedication, Still it is among churches called 
Nétre Dame that we should most naturally 
look for the converted synagogues. 

Estampes has four very good churches, 
all containing portions, greater or smaller, 
as old or older than 1183. But we must 
observe that the phrase of Rigordus is not 
merely “a church at Estampes,” but “the 
church of Estampes”—“ Ecclesia Stam- 
pensis, que fuerat synagoga.” “Ecclesia 
Stampensis” is a common formula for the 
chief church of a town, cathedral, collegi- 
ate, or conventual. I cannot help think- 
ing that this “Ecclesia Stampensis, que 
fuerat synagoga” means the present church 
of Nétre Dame at Estampes, which is 
much the largest of the four. It is a most 
extraordinary building, both in outline and 
ground-plan, and I remember, puzzled me 
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not a little, though certainly no notion of 
its possible Hebrew origin presented itself 
to me. The greater, part must be later 
than 1183, but, as far as I remember, 
there is a good deal which must be older. 
It would be worth while to examine it 
minutely, in order to resolve this special 
point, whether this church be not really 
the old synagogue of the twelfth century 
recast and enlarged in the thirteenth. Ot 
course I only throw this out as a hint to 
those who are better versed in the local 
history of Estampes than I am. But I 
may remark that the parts which look 
oldest have a most unusually military look. 
Defence would naturally be a very impor- 
tant consideration in the days of its He- 
brew occupation. 

The other three churches at Estampes 
are less likely to be the one we want. 
St. Basil and St. Giles (called by Mr. Petit 
St. Jules) are fine cross churches; St. 
Martin has a most beautiful Transitional 
apse with radiating chapels. But none 
of them present anything like the singu- 
larities of Nétre Dame, and I can hardly 
think that any one of them was the “ Ec- 
clesia Stampensis.” 

Of the churches of Orleans I know less; 
I have notes of three only, no one of which 
is called Nétre Dame. But we must ob- 
serve that Rigord does not speak of “Ec 
clesia Aurelianensis” like “ Ecclesia Stam- 
pensis.” The synagogue did not, as at 
Estampes, become the principal church of 
the city. We must not look for our syna- 
gogue either in the cathedral church of 
St. Cross or in the (I believe) conventual 
church of St. Anian. The only other 
church I know in Orleans is one with the 
odd name of St. Pierre le Puellier; but 
doubtless there are, or at any rate have 
been, many others; and probably some 
local antiquary may be able to identify 
the missing synagogue.—I am, &c., 


Epwakp A. FREEMAN, 


Somerleaze, Wells, 
Oct. 18, 1860. 
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EPISCOPAL NAMES IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


Mr. Ursan,—Although I have declared 
an intention of leaving “The Writer in 
the ‘ National Review’ ” to himself, I shall 
be glad if you will allow me room for some 
remarks on the letter of “ W.S. N.” 

Your correspondent appears to have 
made episcopal names an object of especial 
study, and I should be very glad to profit 
by his lessons; but, unfortunately, they are 
much too advanced for me. He argues in 
a way which I am unable to follow; he 
draws distinctions which I cannot appre- 
hend; he uses illustrations of which I 
cannot see the pertinency. In one case, 
(that of Herbert, bishop of Norwich,) he 
lays down, as if it were settled and gene- 
rally acknowledged, an opinion which is 
altogether new to me; in another case, 
(that of Ralph, bishop of Durham,) he 
intimates that everybody is supposed to 
be acquainted with something which I 
cannot possibly guess at; but in neither of 
these instances does he tell us anything of 
the grounds on which his opinion rests, and 
in the second of them, he does not even 
hint what it is that we are expected to be- 
lieve. I am quite willing to take on my- 
self the whole blame of my inability to un- 
derstand his letter, but I really must ven- 
ture to ask for some explanations. 


“ Of all the bishops of the century, down 
to 1162,” says “W.S.N,” “only Henry 
Murdac, Archbishop of York, and Walter 
Durdent, Bishop of Lichfield, have names 
similar to Becket. All the rest, with the 
exception of the Peches and Ffolliotts, 
bore either patronymics, territorial names, 
or nicknames... Peche is, however, on the 
roll of Battle Abbey; Ffolliott is also a 
Conquest family; Murdac appears under 
the form of Filius Murdac on another an- 
cient roll of the Conqueror’s followers.” 


What is the distinction in kind between 
the names Murdac, Durdent, and Becket, 
on the one hand, and the names Peche and 
Ffolliott, on the other? Before reaching 
the end of the paragraph, I supposed it to 
be that Peche and Ffolliott came into Eng- 
land at the Conquest, and that the others 
were somewhat later; and if such had been 
the meaning, I might have asked how this 
could prove, or help to prove, that the 


name of Becket did not belong to Thomas 
of Canterbury. But then we are told that 
Murdac, too, appears among the names of 
the Conqueror’s followers, so that I am 
quite at a loss what to make of the pas- 
sage. And there are other puzzling things 
in it. How, for example, is it known that 
Durdent (which seems to mean hard- 
tooth) belongs to the class of surnames 
rather than to that of nicknames? And is 
not Murdac, in the combination Filius 
Murdac, a Christian name rather than a 
surname ? 

May I also ask why “W.S.N.” writes 
the name Foliot in the fashion which I 
have copied above? Some years ago I 
applied to “ Notes and Queries” for an ex- 
planation of the ff which some persons are 
pleased to substitute for Fas the initial of 
their surnames, and the result, as gathered 
from several answers, was as I had ex- 
pected,—that the practice has arisen out 
of a misunderstanding of MS. documents, 
in which the capital F has the form of two 
small letters. From this it would seem to 
follow, 1. that in printing, and in any 
kind of written hand which possesses a 
distinct form of the capital F, the /f ought 
not to be used; and 2. that for the combi- 
nation of a small letter with the capital 
there cannot be even that false appearance 
of MS. authority which has led to the use 
of the initial /f. 

I need not here re-state my grounds 
for believing that the surname of Becket 
is rightly given to the Archbishop. But 
I am unable to follow “W.S.N.” in one 
of the most important points of his parallel 
between “St. Thomas and St. Edmund.” 
For, although “ both were ejected from the 
Calendar by Henry VIII.,” surely there 
was such a difference as to the manner of 
their ejection as entirely to destroy the 
likeness. Reverence for Edmund was no 
conspicuous part of the system which 
Henry VIII. attacked; his shrine at Pon- 
tigny,—even if it was then better worth 
robbing than it is in our own time, when it 
has fallen into a wretched state of decay,— 
was beyond the reach of the English king’s 
rapacity; and his name (in so far as I know) 
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was merely swept away from the Calendar 
among a multitude of others. But I 
need not say that the ejection of “St. 
Thomas” was a very marked and special 
thing; and on this account it is that I 
should wish to speak of him under some 
designation which may not have the ap- 
pearance of partisanship on the side either 
of the Roman Church or of the king. 
When “W.S, N.” tells us that “no one 
ever talks or writes of Archbishop Rich,” 
I might meet him with the question, 
Did any one thirty years ago talk or write 
of “St. Thomas of Canterbury”? But it 
is more important to point out that 
«W.S.N.” seems here to admit modern 
usage as a guide for us in such matters; 
which is precisely what I had supposed 
him, in common with “The Writer in the 
‘National Review,’” most especially to 
deny. 

“ Of course,” your correspondent goes on, 
“if it be an inconvenient affectation to call 
a man by the name which he bore among 
his contemporaries, no further discussion 
is needed.” I must take the liberty of 
saying that the flippant misrepresentation 
contained in this sentence is more worthy 
of “The Writer in the ‘National Review’” 
than of such an opponent as I really be- 
lieve “W.S.N.” to be. He cannot but 
know that I have never maintained, as a 
general proposition, that which he here 
imputes to me. But I said, and still think, 
that if the surname of Becket really be- 
longed to the Archbishop, it would be an 
inconvenient affectation to deny ourselves 
the use of it on the ground that his con- 
temporaries preferred to speak of him by 
his official title. It would be an affecta- 
tion, as being a needless departure from 
the common practice of later writers; and 
it would be inconvenient, because it would 
deprive us of a means of marking his indi- 
viduality and of introducing some variety 
of designation into narratives of his life. 
So opposite, indeed, is my own feeling on 
such matters to that of your other two 
correspondents, that, if I had believed the 
surname of Becket to be wrongly given, I 
should, after stating this once for all, have 
held myself at full liberty to make use of 
the name, as being that by which the 
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Archbishop is commonly known in history. 
If the contrary principle were to be en- 
forced, we should be forbidden to speak of 
Chrysostom or of Charlemagne ; we should 
hardly be allowed to speak of Abélard by 
any other name than Peter. Nay, the 
title of Saint (which your correspondents 
are so much disposed to insist on in the 
case of Thomas of Canterbury) must be 
refused, not only to him, but to every one 
else who bears it. Indeed, there is no 
knowing to what extravagant lengths this 
kind of purism may be carried; perhaps 
we may next be forbidden to speak of Lord 
Macaulay’s writings, on the ground that 
at the time of their original publication 
the author’s contemporaries knew him 
and spoke of him only as a commoner. 

T am, as has been already intimated, 
unable to understand how “ W.S. N.’s” 
examples of “the absurd mistakes into 
which the practice of modernizing sur- 
names has led able writers” can serve to 
illustrate the question whether Archbishop 
Thomas ought to be spoken of under the 
name of Becket. But, as some of the 
names which he mentions have an interest 
for me, I am glad that he has added these 
examples, whether relevant or otherwise. 

“When,” asks your correspondent, “shall 
we have heard for the last time of Arch- 
bishop Roger of Bishopsbridge, i.e. Pont 
VEvéque?” I beg leave to say that from 
me, at least, no one has ever heard of 
“ Bishopsbridge” in connection with Roger, 
except for the purpose of pointing out that 
the name is a mistake, (“ Becket,” p. 20.) 
But I must confess that the next instance 
of error,—‘ Bishop Sawbridge, i.e. John of 
Pontoise, Latine Pontiserra or Pontisara,” 
—awakens uncomfortable recollections in 
me. Not that I have ever spoken of John 
of Pontoise under the name of Sawbridge 
or any other name; but in connexion with 
the mention of a certain Abbot Walter, I 
have, in a book which it is not likely that 
“'W.S. N.” has ever done me the honour 
of looking at, translated Pontisara by 
Pont-Isere. No doubt the same blunder 
had been made before me by some of my 
betters, such as Gieseler ( Kirchenge- 
schichte, I1. ii. 15,) and the Dean of St. 
Paul's, (Latin Christianity, iii. 143). But 
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it was the less excusable in me, because I 
had observed the position of Pontisara in 
one of Spruner’s maps, and ought to have 
identified it with Pontoise; and I am 
thankful for your correspondent’s correc- 
tion, although it was not meant for me, 
and although my fault was different from 
that which he speaks of. 

Passing over the blunder as to “ Bar- 
lowinwac,” which does not concern me, 
we come to the statement that “ Herbert 
de Losinga (i.e. of Lorraine) is construed 
to have received that name from his pro- 
pensity to leasing or glozing.” Here 
there are two things which are new to 
me,—the prefix de, and the information 
that de Losinga means “of Lorraine.” 
After looking into a good many old au- 
thorities, I have been unable to find the 
de in any one of them, although from 
Mr. Thorpe’s index to Florence of Wor- 
cester we might suppose that it occurred 
in that writer’s Chronicle. Unless, there- 
fore, “ W.S. N.” can not only shew good 
authority for the de, but explain the 
absence of that particle in the old works 
where it does not appear, I do not see 
how Losinga can mean Lorraine or any 
other country. William of Malmesbury 
(§ 338, ed. Hardy) quotes some verses 
beginning,— 

“ Surgit in ecclesia monstrum, genitore Losinga,” 


where the word looks much as if it were 
intended to signify the father’s nation; 
and if so, Herbert must have borne it in 
right of his father only, unless it be com- 
patible with the statement that he was him- 
self born “in pago Oxymensi,” (Barthol. 
de Cotton, in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, i. 
389,) i.e. in the district of Auge, in Nor- 
mandy. But what proof is there that 
Losinga was equivalent either to Lotha- 
ringia or to Lotharingus? Ducange and 
his editors know of no other meaning for 
the word than that which is given by the 
Bishop’s contemporaries, Florence of Wor- 
eester (ii. 33) and William of Malmes- 
bury (2. ¢.), as wellas by the later me- 
dizval writers, who all deduce it from 
Herbert’s propensity to flattery. And if 
it be wrong to follow these authorities in 
connecting it with the Italian Jusingare; 


the mistake is, at least, not one of those 
absurdities into which “the practice of 
modernizing surnames has led able 
writers.” 

“On the same principle,” your corre- 
spondent continues, “ Ralph Flambard’s 
name was explained ;” and, of course, we 
are left to infer that such an explanation 
is another absurd instance of moderniz- 
ing. In order to place before the reader 
all that I know about the matter, I may 
quote a note which was published some 
years ago :— 

“Tt has been questioned whether he 
was called Flambard (firebrand) on ac- 
count of his character, since he figures 
under that name in Domesday Book 
(p. 51) as a possessor of land in Hamp- 
shire before the Conquest, (Lappenberg, 
ii. 167; Foss. i. 63.) But Anselm [his own 
contemporary] says, ‘Propter crudelita- 
tem similem flammz comburenti pre- 
nomine Flambardus,’ (Ep. iv. 2); and it 
would seem from Orderic (iii. 311, ed. 
Le Prevost) that the name was given to 
him as characteristic before he attained 


power. 


Here, again, the explanation, true or 
false, iscarried back to the man’s own 
time. But may I ask (although “ W.S.N.” 
seems to write as if we ought all to know) 
what is the right. view as to this name? 
Does it mean anything, and, if so, what ? 
Or, if it is an ordinary unmeaning sur- 
name, what is the difference in kind be- 
tween it and Becket or Murdac, Peche 
or “ Ffolliott” ? 

Lastly, may I venture to beg for a more 
distinct reference to the “ well-informed 
German historian” who “describes the 
conqueror of Culloden as called Duke of 
Cumberland from his excessive corpu- 
lency?” That there is such an histo- 
rian I take for granted, on your cor- 
respondent’s authority. But I must 
doubt whether the epithet “ well-in- 
formed” can be deserved by a German 
who, having undertaken to write about 
any English subject, was ignorant that 
Cumberland is the name of a county 
which has given a title to many of our 
princes; more especially if he wrote since 
the time when it began to be evident that 
the Dukes of Cumberland would in all 
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probability inherit the German kingdom 
which they have now held for almost a 
quarter of a century. 

I am extremely sorry to take up so 
much of your space; but if “W.S.N.’s” 
letter had not been so enigmatically 
short, my own would not have been so 
long; and I trust that he will now give 
the information which I have asked for in 
such a form as to spare me the necessity 
of troubling you any further.—I am, &ec. 


J. C. ROBERTSON. 
Precincts, Canterbury. 


[Sytvanvus URBAN has received several 
communications respecting the letter from 
Canon Robertson which appeared in the last 
number, all complaining of the manner in 
which Mr. Freeman’s name is used, as an 
unfair introduction of personal questions 
into the controversy. If it was an error 
to have admitted into the pages of the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGazINE such observa- 
tions as were contained in that letter, he 
was led into it solely by a desire to be 
thoroughly impartial, and as the name of 
a gentleman well known to the literary 
world was appended to the letter, he passed 
over with greater leniency what might 
have been, if it had been strictly judged, 
regarded as a breach of literary etiquette, 
and would have been refused insertion. 
Sytvanus URrBan quite agrees with one 
of his correspondents, that Canon Robert- 
son ought not to expect an admission 
or denial from Mr. Freeman, as to his 
being the author of any or al! of the 
articles assigned to him, nor that any 
conclusions ought to be drawn from Mr. 
Freeman’s silence, because the latter may 
justly refrain from a correspondence which 
can only, in the eyes of most persons, sin 
still further against the laws of literary 
etiquette. 

Whether the principle of anonymous 
reviews furthers the cause of literature or 
otherwise, Sytvanus URBAN is not called 
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upon to give his opinion, but he must 
admit that when an article is written 
anonymously it is not fair to the writer 
to attribute that article, whether rightly 
or wrongly, to any one by name publicly. 
And now having had an opportunity of 
looking into the matter, he quite agrees 
with those correspondents who have written 
on the subject, that the introduction of Mr. 
Freeman’s name, i connection with any 
other writings than his letter to the Gzn- 
TLEMAN’S MaGaAZIng, was totally uncalled 
for. In the article referred to in the 
“Saturday Review” (which is on Mr. 
Morris’ book) Canon Robertson’s name 
occurs only by a passing allusion, and in 
the “ Edinburgh Review” he is not, so far 
as SyLvanus has observed, mentioned 
at all. 

The letter, too, about Northampton 
Castle, which is the only communication 
having Mr. Freeman’s name attached to 
it, is on a different subject to that touched 
upon by any of the reviews mentioned by 
Canon Robertson. And therefore Syivanus 
Ursan quite thinks that it was an error 
on the part of Canon Robertson to intro- 
duce such matters when the controversy 
might well have stood on its own merits. 

With regard to the general question 
whether the use of surnames had become 
general so early as the twelfth century, 
SyLvanus Unsan is too well aware how 
much the opinion of the learned is divided 
upon it, to venture on any decision. He is 
quite content to leave it to be discussed by 
such very competent persons as Canon 
Robertson and W.S. N., whom he has rea- 
son to know to be one of the most learned 
persons in England in such branches of 
study. It would be difficult to find three 
other persons so well informed in the his- 
tory of the twelfth century as Canon 
Robertson, W. S. N., and E. A. Freeman. 
He is anxious that the discussion should 
be continued, and he hopes it may be 
carried on without acrimony and person- 
ality.] 
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PAINTED GLASS AT-SHELTON CHURCH, NORFOLK. 


Mr. Ursay,—A remote church in Nor- 
folk, which I recently visited, contains 
some painted glass to which it may be 
worth while to call the attention of those 
of your readers who are amateurs of that 
species of art, as there is not much of the 
same character existing in situ in this 
country. The church of Shelton, situated 
about twelve miles south of Norwich, is a 
handsome building, erected by Sir Ralf 
Shelton about 1490, principally of brick, 
with a light clerestory extending the 
whole length of the church, and two aisles, 
also reaching as far as the east end of the 
chancel. The three eastern windows—of 
the chancel and two aisles—are all filled 
with stained glass; but the window which 
especially attracted my notice is at the 
east end of the south aisle: it is small and 
filled with Perpendicular tracery, by which 
the lower part is divided into two lights. 
In these lights, under canopies of Gothic 
work very freely treated after the German 
manner, are two portraits in a kneeling 
attitude. On the left is a man in a 
crimson robe lined with fur; on the right 
a lady in the angular head-tire worn in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and a dress the 
prevailing colour of which is also crimson. 
There is no desk or book in front of 
either, but a shield of arms before each, 
with helmet, mantling, and crest. The 
arms indicate the subjects of the portraits 
to be Sir John Shelton, Knt., who died in 
1539, and his wife Anne, who was daughter 
of Sir William Boleyn, and aunt of the 
queen her namesake, and died in December, 
1556. Below are some other shields of 
arms of the Shelton family and its allies, 
and scrolls with inscriptions. 

That which is singular about this window 
is still to be mentioned: it is the exqui- 
site skill with which the figures, and es- 
pecially the heads, are executed. The 
female head has been a little injured, but 
it exhibits a remarkably handsome face 
very delicately pourtrayed. The head of 
the man is perfect and uninjured by time, 
and is worthy of the pencil of Holbein. 

10 


The portraits would appear, from the 
character of the work, to have been exe- 
cuted in Germany, from careful drawings 
made for the purpose from the life. The 
German origin of the work is further 
shewn by the peculiar treatment of the 
heraldry. The helmets face one another. 
The shield of Sir John bears the arms of 
Shelton, Azure, a plain cross or, and for 
a crest, instead of the Moor’s head which 
is the proper crest of the family, a pair 
of wings sable, each charged with three 
roses or. The lady's shield, instead of 
bearing the arms of Bullen (Argent, a 
chevron gules between three bulls’ heads 
sable) for its entire charge, has this coat 
uponan inescutcheon, occupying thegreater 
part of the shield, and covering what ap- 
pears to be an inverted branch of a tree; 
and the helmet has for its crest a tree. 
I can only account for the apparent incor- 
rectness of the heraldry by supposing that 
the artist was furnished with an imperfect 
drawing, and was too far from his em- 
ployers to obtain fuller information. 

I do not remember to have observed 
any German glass of the sixteenth century 
in its original position in any other Eng- 
lish church. Probably other examples 
may be known to some of your readers. 
The admirable drawing of the present 
work, and its interest also, as containing 
a portrait of one from whom the unfor- 
tunate mother of Queen Elizabeth pro- 
bably derived her name, and who seems 
to have had no small share of that here- 
ditary gift of beauty which proved so fatal 
to her niece, has induced me to think it 
worthy of mention in your pages. 

In Blomefield and Parkins’ “ History of 
Norfolk,” there is an account of the family 
of the ancient lords of Shelton, and some 
description of the church, but no especial 
mention of this window. It is remarkable 
that the principal east window of the 
chancel also contains figures of Sir John 
Shelton and his wife, in surcoats of the 
arms of Shelton and Bullen, and also of 
his father Sir Ralf Shelton, the founder of 
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the church, and his wife Margaret Clere. 
These figures are of ordinary design, and 
apparently of English workmanship. 

I may mention, b-fore closing my letter, 
that the historian of this part of the 
county of Norfolk, in his account of the 
Shelton family, refers to a curious MS. 
“formerly kept at Shelton Hall, which 
had a drawing of the house in it, and the 
arms of such families as the Sheltons 
married into.” By a singular coincidence, 
a few days after visiting Shelton, I met 
with this very MS. at Norwich, in the 
possession of the Rev. J. Matchett. It is 
a square volume in vellum, containing, at 
the commencement, a view of the old hall, 
built by Sir Ralf Shelton, the founder of 
the church, and in its subsequent pages 
nearly a hundred well-executed coats of 
arms, apparently painted at the end of the 
sixteenth or beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The first coat is, Quarterly, 
land 4, azure, a cross or, 2 and 3, sable, 
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three escallops argent, which is described 
as “Shelton his antient coate quartered 
with his coate by Conquest.” Opposite 
to this is a shield of the first of the above 
coats, with supporters, two white talbots, 
the crest a Saracen’s head couped at the 
shoulders, and the motto “GHENRE AND 
Tou.” The following explanation is 
written above, “The Cittie called Andri- 
nople, distant 250 miles from Constanti- 
nople, beareth this Coate of Armes, from 
whence Shelton had them by Conquest, 
and there’ore giveth the Head.” Cun any 
of your read:-rs suggest a meaning for the 
motto? In an old paper note pinned into 
the book the motto is said to have been 
“since found to be Cheewoonte and Tholl,” 
which, to me, is no more intelligible than 
the other.—I am, &e. 


Francis NICHOLS. 


157, Westbourne-terrace, 
Sept. 19, 1860. 


ANGLO-SAXON RELICS, KENT. 


Mr. Ursan,—Some valuable Anglo- 
Saxon relics, recently found at Sarr Mill, 
Thanet, having come under my notice, I 
induced the possessor to exhibit them to 
the Council of the Kent Archeological 
Society, at their meeting held in Canter- 
bury a short time since. Having the 
sanction of the President to make an 
offer to their nominal owner, subject of 
course to the right and permission to re- 
tain them, I was in hopes they would 
have been preserved for the county in 
which they were discovered: in this I fear 
I have been disappointed. 

I venture to give you a description, 
trusting the same may not prove unin- 
teresting to your readers, and to anti- 
quaries in general. 

In August last, in chalk land at Sarr, 
about six feet below the surface, some 
workmen, in excavating the soil for the 
erection of a steam-engine, found the fol- 
lowing relics :—A fibula, a bulla, four gold 
coins or medals, a large and symmetrical 
bronze bowl, a metal pin, bead of ame- 
thystine quartz, necklace of beads of amber 
and of coloured clays, iron weapons, metal 

Gent, Mag. Vou, CCIX, 


clasp of large purse, and some pieces of 
iron, the use of which I was at a loss to 
determine. ‘These were deposited in a 
grave where a skeleton was found lying 
with the head north-west by south-east. 
The skull of the defunct was tolerably en- 
tire: it was rather thick, with a low fore- 
head, and posterior part somewhat protu- 
berant; but, with the exception of a few 
of the vertebre and some fragmentary 
bones, little else remained. The teeth 
indicated that the deceased was of no 
very advanced age. A second grave, near 
the first, was also found, but it contained 
nothing but a few bones. 

The fibula found in the first grave was 
very beautiful, and nearly perfect. It had 
lain on the left breast. The external rim 
consisted of garnets or garnet-coloured 
glass, interlaced with gold chequer-work 
in half diamond patterns. Within it was 
a deep border of gold work, then an inner 
circle of garnets or of coloured glass, inter- 
laced also with the gold chequer: again, 
another circle of beaded gold; and in the 
centre of alla large boss of ivory or sea- 
horse’s tooth, divided quarterly with the 
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same sort of gold chequer. The centre of 
the fibula consisted of a large carbun:le, 
surrounded by a thin border of the same 
gold-threaded or chequer-work. Four 
other ivory studs, forming a square, con- 
tained also carbuncles, and completed the 
ornamentation of the brooch. This relic 
was 23 inches in diameter, being of the 
same size as the fibula found near Abing- 
don, figured in “ Pagan Saxondom,” plate 
8, and which it strikingly resembled in 
almost all other particulars. 

The bulla was of gold, with ornament 
of mosaic or chequer-work of red, blue, 
and white stones, and very similar to one 
described plate 4, fig. 7, in Inventorium 
Sepulchrale. It had a loop for suspension. 

The bronze bowl was entire, except 
that it had been neatly repaired at the 
bottom by a patch of metal, affixed by 
small studs. There was also one small 
hole in it. The metal was quite sound, 
and scarcely appeared to have suffered at 
all by its long inhumation. This bowl is 
of a shape not often found in the graves 
of Kent. Mr. Akerman has given an exam- 
ple of one (see “ Pagan Saxondom”) which 
was discovered by the late Lord Londes- 
borough in 1843, at Wingham, in this 
county, and which it exactly resembles, 
even to the pattern of the open lattice- 
work of the stand. Similar paterm, Mr. 
Akerman informs us, have been found in 
the graves of the Franks. 

In this bow] were deposited bones, some 
said to be human. This, however, I am 
not fully convinced of. Also the bones of 
sheep and oxen. For what purpose they 
were placed there, and whether in the 
first instance with or without their fleshy 
adjuncts, I am unable to determine. The 
circumstance, however, is remarkable. 

A small metal pin, and a seax or knife, 
were also found in the grave, together 
with a large sword, a relic but rarely 
discovered in the Anglo-Saxon interments, 
and which is probably indicative of the 
rank or high command of the deceased 
warrior. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting 
part of the remains were the four gold 
coins, cr rather medals, for the goid loops 
for suspension were portions of the origi- 
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nal substance of the metal. They were in 
size rather larger than a shilling, of very 
pure gold. They were inscribed round 
the borders, the impression on one side 
being a somewhat rudely sculptured head 
with a cep or helmet, and on the reverse 
a sort of double cross with a ball or globe. 

These coins, with the relic described 
above, doubtless formed a necklace, and 
with the bulla as the centre-piece, and the 
two gold medals on either side, must have 
constituted an ornament alike costly and 
magnificent in the eyes of the followers 
and subjects of the chief who bore it. 
I attribute to these medals a Frankish 
origin, for they appeared to me, in the 
very brief inspection I had of them, very 
similar to the examples found in the Si- 
bertswold grave which are given by Mr. 
C. R. Smith in the Znventorium Sepul- 
chrale, No. 172, and ascribed by him to 
the Merovingian series, but a friend well 
skilled in numismatic lore, and to whom 
I sent a somewhat imperfect wax impres- 
sion, owing to injury received in trans- 
mission, has given his opinion that they 
are the coins of Mauricius, who, first a 
notary born in Cappadocia, became after- 
wards a general, and a.D. 582 was raised 
to the Roman empire. 

This Anglo-Saxon grave, if such it was, 
appears to exhibit some details which may 
give a different direction to our specula- 
tions, and may afford another proof that 
in our eagerness to attribute all similar 
discoveries to the Jutish or Anglo-Saxon 
tribes, we too strictly ignore the existence 
of those other numerous island or conti- 
nental septs or nations, who at one period 
of the history of Europe were in a con- 
stant state of movement and progression, 
and who doubtless visited England, sword 
in hand, either as the allies of the Saxons 
or of the Danes, or as their rivals, claim- 
ing possessions, or seeking conquests in 
lands more inviting, or less contested, than 
those which they had abandoned. 

It is to be feared that this small but 
very choice collection of relics, so espe- 
cially interesting to any Kentish anti- 
quary, will be lost to the county. The 
Kent Archeological Society hoped, under 
the sanction of the Government, to obtain 
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these remains for an Anglo-Saxon Mu- 
seum in a central part of the county, 
where they would have been daily acces- 
sible to the inspection of the public, con- 
sidering that such a repository could not 
be better established than in the heart of 
that district where the Saxons founded 
their first kingdom. But in this hope 
they have been disappointed, for after 
imagining that their offer would be ac- 
cepted, to their disappointment they 
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learned that another party had been for- 
tunate enough to secure these relics, 
Had they received any intimation that 
a higher price was expected, they would 
have endeavoured to have met the views 
of their holder in order that these remains 
might have been secured for their contem- 
plated County Museum. 


Tam, &e., 


Canterbury. JouN Brent. 


BACON-HOUSE, NOBLE-STREET, ALDERSGATE, 


Mr, Ursan,—Stow, in the “Survey of 
London,” says, “This house was of old 
called ‘ Shelley-house,’ as belonging to the 
family of that name. Sir Thomas Shelley, 
Knt., wag owner thereof in the Ist of 
Henry the Fourth.” 

It was afterwards called“ Bacon-house,” 
because the same was new-built by Sir 
Nicholas Bagon, Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal. Adjoining to it was the house of 
Serjeant Fleetwood, Recorder of London, 
who new-built it. 

Fleetwood was Recorder from 1571 un- 
til 1591, and many of his letters to Lord 
Burleigh are dated from “ Bacon-house,” 
where he died, February 28, 1594. 

In 1628 the house was purchased by 
the worshipful Company of Scriveners, 
and was used as the hall of that Com- 
pany; but, about the middle of the last 
century, it was sold by the Scriveners to 
the worshipful Company of Coachmakers, 
whose hall it became and now is. The 
front in Noble-street (except the entrance 
to the hall) was, however, retained by the 
Scriveners. The back part of the house, 
as rebuilt after the fire of London, may 
still be seen from Oat-lane, and is now 
occupied as a glove-manufactory. 

In the conveyance to the Scriveners, 
the house is stated to have been anciently 
called “Shelley’s tenement,” but then 
“ Bacon-house,” and that it had formerly 
been in the possession of Sir Ralph Row- 
lett, Knight*, afterwards of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, then of Christopher and Robert 





« Sir Ralph Rowlett was Master of the Mint to 
King Henry VIII.,and he was connected by mar- 
riage with Sir Nieholas Bacon, they having 
eae two of the daughters of Sir Anthony 

ouke, 


Barker, Nicholas Goff the elder, and Ni- 
cholas Goff the younger, and subsequently 
of Sara Savage and George Egylshaw, 
physician; and it was conveyed by Sir 
Arthur Savage and Dame Sarah, late wife 
of George Smithies, alderman, Thomas 
Viscount Savage, and Richard Millard, to 
Charles Bostock, scrivener, I presume in 
trust for the Company. 

Christopher Barker and Robert Barker 
were printers to Queen Elizabeth; and 
Mr. Ames, in his account of Christopher 
Barker, says that he had a printing-office 
in Bacon-house, near Foster-lane, in which 
he printed Acts of Parliament, &c. 

Christopher Barker died in 1599, and 
after 1588 the business was carried on by 
his deputies. Robert Barker, his son, who 
was a prisoner in the King’s Bench from 
1635, died there in 1645. Probably, Ni- 
cholas Goff the elder, and Nicholas Goff 
the younger, although neither of them 
are mentioned by Ames, were deputies or 
assigns of Christopher or of Robert Barker, 
and I should be glad of any information 
on that point, 

Among the books printed by Christo- 
pher Barker, in the list given by Mr. 
Ames, I find the following printed at 
Bacon-house :—*“ Acts of Parliament, in 
23rd Elizabeth, 1581; ‘Christian Medi- 
tations,’ by Theodore Beza, imprinted in 
Bacon-house, 1582; Acts of Parliament, 
27th Elizabeth, 1585, imprinted in Ba- 
con-house, near Foster-lane.” 

The Recorder, Fleetwood, is not men- 
tioned in the conveyance of Bacon-house 
to Charles Bostock ; and although his let- 
ters are dated from Bacon-house, Stow 
mentions the house of the Recorder as 
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separate from Bacon-house, which was re- 
built by the Lord Keeper. It may be 
that the Recorder’s house was built upon 
part of the original site of Shelley-house. 

In Coachmakers’ Hall were held the 
meetings of the Protestant Association, 
which, under the presidency of Lord Geo. 
Gordon, led to the riots of 1780. 

I shall be pleased if these notes, which 
I think cannot but be interesting to so 
venerable a printer as SyLvVaNUS URBAN, 
elicit any information from your correspon- 
dents respecting the Barkers, their depu- 
ties, or successors, or in relation to any of 
the successive owucrs or occupiers of this 
ancient civic mansion.—I am, &c., 

Gero. R. CorNER. 
8, Paragon, New Kent-road, 
September 16, 1860. 


P.S.— Presuming Nicholas Goff, or 
Gough, and his son of the same name, to 
have been printers, and the name seems 
to sanction that notion, may I hazard 
a conjecture that their pripting-office was 
removed from Noble-street to the north 
side of Fleet-street, and that they gave 
their name to Gough-square. It is pos- 
sible that they and the Barkers had a lease 
only of Bacon-house, and that on the ex- 
piration of the term, the freehold having 
been purchased by the Scriveners, the 
Company declined to renew the lease, and 
converted the premises into a hall for 
themselves, and thereupon the printers 
were obliged to remove their presses to 
another locality. 


“OLD” ST. PETER’S AT ROME. 


Mr. Ursan,—It has several times oc- 
curred to the writer as singular, that there 
appears to be no published record —at 
least he has not met with any, in some 
extensive attention to such matters — as 
to what kind of building a former St. 
Peter’s at Rome was, (though we know 
enough about our own “old” St. Paul’s). 


The present church was begun, if my me- 
mory serves, about the close of the fifteenth 
century, but doubtless there was some 
stately previous building, whether on the 
same site or not, though probably not the 
first Roman cathedral.—I am, &e. 
J. D. Parry, 
Author of “ The Coast of Sussex.” 


A MISREAD DATE. 


Mr. Ursay,— You are probably ac- 
quainted with a descriptive poem entitled 
“Dartmoor,” published (second edition) 
in 1826. Nearly one half of the volume 
is composed of notes, giving much curious 
information respecting this wild region. 
In one of these notes it is stated, that in 
a part of the moor situated near Dartmoor 
prison, is a certain spring or well, called 
Fice’s Well, the sides and entrance to 
which are composed of granite, and that 
on this granite is inscribed, in common 
Arabic numerals, the date of 1168. “The 
date,” adds the author, “is an extra- 
ordinary one, and the whole bears the un- 
deniable appearance of great antiquity.” 

In the summer of 1859, being in that 
neighbourhood, I was led to examine the 


spot, and thereby am enabled to correct 
Mr. Carrington’s statement, and to give 
the real date inscribed on the granite, 
which is 1568, The second cypher is 
rudely and indistinctly cut, and might, 
on a hasty glance, be well mistaken for 
another 1, but a closer inspection shews 
it to be beyond doubt a 5, and this was 
pointed out to me by the very intelligent 
guide who accompanied me to the spot. 

I believe I am right in thinking that 
1168 could not possibly be the date in- 
scribed, unless it had been the forgery of 
a later periol, inasmuch as our present 
Arabic or Indian cyphers were not intro- 
duced until a period considerably subse- 
quent to that date.—I am, &e. 

Oct. 8, 1860. H. M. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Sussex Archeological Collections. Vol. 
XII. (London: John Russell Smith.)— 
This volume is quite equal in interest to 
any of its predecessors, and contains papers 
by the Rev. Edward Turner, W. Durrant 
Cooper, R. W. Blencowe, Mark Antony 
Lower, and other well-known antiquaries. 
Mr. Turner treats of Uckfield, Past and 
Present, and also of the ruined town and 
church of Aldrington, with its Anchorage. 
Mr. Durrant Cooper edits Proofs of Age 
of Sussex Families, temp. Edward II. to 
Edward IV.; and prints a supplement to 
his account of the family of Oxenbridge, 
containing a memoir of John Oxenbridge, 
a celebrated Puritan divine, who, after 
many wanderings, settled at Boston, in 
New England, and died there. Mr. Blen- 
cowe prints extracts from the Memoirs of 
the Gale family, one of the many that in 
the seventeenth century made fortunes by 
the Sussex iron-foundries. Mr. Lower has 
collected some curious particulars of the 
Hospital of Lepers at Seaford ; but a more 
interesting paper of his is a Notice of 
Sir Edward Dalyngruge, the builder of 
Bodiam Castle. That knight made a vast 
fortune in the French wars of Edward III. 
and Richard II., and dying circa 1394, 
was buried in Robertsbridge Abbey. His 
mutilated effigy was dug up there in 1823, 
and under the impression that it was one 
of the Pelham family, it was presented to 
the late Earl of Chichester. Afterwards 
the discovery of the cross engrailed led to 
its correct appropriation, and it is now 
placed in the Museum at Lewes. Previous 
to this it had, on being found not to be 
a Pelham, been buried in the garden of 
his lordship’s town-house, in Stratton- 
street, Piccadilly, and next it was placed 
in the coach-house, where it was viewed 
and reported on by a member of the 
Society, Weston S. Walford, Esq. :— 

“A rather ‘strange eventful history’ 
is this,” says Mr. Lower, “of a piece 
of chiselled alabaster, representing a man 
great in his time, a valiant soldier, who 


had built a castle out of the spoils of 
war, and who had been entombed in a 
monastery which he had endowed with 
noble gifts. No long period elapsed ere 
the fair proportions of the statue, re- 
posing gracefully upon its altar - tomb 
within the abbey church of Roberts- 
bridge, were doomed to destruction by 
some malleus monachorum under the dic- 
tation of Henry the Eighth. Hacked and 
hewn to pieces, it was buried as a useless 
thing, until its exhumation, as above re- 
lated, brought it to the light of day. A 
second inhumation and a second disinter- 
ment, a generation later, in the metro- 
polis, and its presentation to our local 
museum, wind up its extraordinary career. 
We have all heard of the ‘vile uses’ to 
which every created thing may return, 
but this object has returned to a use by 
no means vile; and it is something for 
the fame of a fourteenth century hero, 
that curious antiquaries of the nineteenth 
look with interest upon his mutilated 
effigy, and are induced thereby to search 
into the personal history of the man of 
whom it is the rude and imperfect pre- 
sentment*.”—(pp. 223, 224.) 


Equally remarkable is a paper by the 
Very Rev. Canon Tierney, on the Dis- 
covery of the Remains of John, seven- 
teenth Earl of Arundel, in the church of 
Arundel. The earl was killed in France, 
in 1435, and was buried in the church of 
the Grey Friars at Beauvais, but a passage 
in the will of a Shropshire gentleman, 
first noticed by Mr. Kingston, of the Public 
Record Office, shewed that his remains 
had been redeemed from French custody 
by an attendant (Fulke Eyton, the testa- 
tor), and probably buried with his an- 
cestors in the College of Arundel. A search 
there proved this to be the case; and this 
is but one instance out of a thousand of 
the curious and important corrections of 
current history that are daily being effected 





a “Ts it too much to assert, that a memorial 
like the present in vol. xii. of the ‘ Sussex Archse- 
ological Collections,’ is a surer means of preserv- 
ing from oblivion the man to whom it relates 
than any alabaster statue, or other material 
monument whatsoever, could be?” 
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by means of examination of the wills and 
other papers of comparatively humble in- 
dividuals. 

Among other papers we notice a very 
useful one on the Dedications of Churches 
and Chapels in West Sussex, by Charles 
Gibson, Esq., Richmond Herald, and the 
Recorde of Thomas Lake and Henry Len- 
narde, shewing their troubles with the 
contumacious people of Yarmouth, when 
they visited them in 1588 as bailiffs of the 
barons of the Cinque Ports, The suggestion 
made by Mr. Durrant Cooper, in the last 
volume of the “ Collections,” has been 
acted on, and we have a rather copious 
collection of Monumental Inscriptions from 
Seaford and from Berwick, furnished by 
H. Simmons, Esq., and the Rev. E. B. 
Ellman. Notes and Queries, and a full 
Index, complete the volume, which is very 
creditable to the talent and research of 
its contributors. 

We will conclude our notice with a 
brief quotation from Mr. Turner’s paper 
on Domus Anachorite, Aldrington, which 
suggests a new meaning for the inscription 
of Mangnus, the Dane, now preserved in the 
church of St. John sub Castro, at Lewes :— 

“ The earliest anchorite in this county, 
of which we have any information, is 
Mangnus of St. John’s, Lewis; of whom 
we have no other knowledge, than such as 
we are able to obtain from the inscription 
which was discovered engraved on the 
stone, forming the circular arch of the 
Norman doorway leading into the chancel 
of the church, when it was tyken down 
in 1857. Nothing was thought of it at 
the time; and it would probably have 
been lost fer ever, had not ‘some lovers 
of antiquity,’ as they are described, re- 
siding in Lewes, of whom, no doubt, that 
excellent antiquary Mr. Rowe was one, 
anxious for the preservation of so early 
and interesting a memorial, collected the 
stones and placed them in their original 
form against the south wall of the church, 
beneath which was subsequently placed 
the coffin stone, or monumental slab, 
which was found in digging in some part 
of the churchyard; and was so disposed 
of under the erronevus impression that 
it had covered the mortal remains of 
Mangnus; and for its preservation when 
the odd church was entirely pulled down, 
we are indebted to the zealous exertions 
of Mr. M. A. Lower, who secured it a 
place in the new. 
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“The inscription, which consists of four 
hexameter lines in monkish Latin, and 
Anglo-Saxon character,—for where the 
letters are of a later date, they are inter- 
polations, made probably at the time it 
was discovered, to fill up vacancies found 
to exist,—and which is, upon the whole, 
in a tolerab'y perfect state, a small por- 
tion only being missing, is as follows:— 
‘Clauditur hic miles, Danorum regia pro- 
les, Mangnus nomen ei, Mangne nota pro- 
geniei; Deponens Mangnum, se moribus 
induit agnum, Prepete pro vita, fit par- 
vulus Anachorita.’ From if we learn 
that this Mangnus was a knight of some 
fame, and of the royal race of the Danes ; 
but that becoming disgusted with the 
world, aud all earthly things, the vanity 
and vexation of which his own unhappy 
experience had taught him, he retired 
from society, and became an anchorite. 

“Tt will be observed that I have treated 
this inscription not as an epitaph, in which 
light only it has heretofore been con- 
sidered, but as referring solely to the fact 
of his retiring from the world, and in- 
clusion as an anchorite. Its whole bear- 
ing, as well as the force of particular ex- 
pressions made use of in it, have led me 
to take this different view of it. ‘ Claudi- 
tur,’ with which it commences, is, in my 
judgment, a term much more applicable 
to seclusion during life, than to confine- 
ment in a tomb after death. The word 
‘hic,’ too, in an inscription over a door- 
way, would seem to point more appro- 
priately to the situation of his cell than 
to the place of his burial. The construc- 
tion which I pnt upon these two words is, 
‘here is shut in as an anchorite;’ and 
from them I am led to infer that the 
situation of Mangnus’ cell was just on the 
outside of this doorway, which would then 
become his means of access to the church. 
Placed in such a position, and engraven 
possibly by himself during the period of 
his inclusion, it would not only be useful 
as a record of the fact of his having be- 
come an anchorite, and of his own sub- 
missiveness in so doing; but it would be 
to him a constant monitor how much 
more conducive to earthly happiness the 
practice of contentedness and self-denial 
is, than giving way to strife and envying, 
how much more the comfort of life de- 
pends on the exercise of humility and 
condescension, than in vain attempts to 
secure worldly grcatness and honour.”— 
(pp. 182—134.) 

As is customary with the Sussex Arch- 
wologicil Society, the present volume is 
enriched with several excellent wood en- 
gravings. 
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A Handbook of Mottoes borne by the 
Nobility, Gentry, Cities, Public Com- 
panies, Fc. Translated and Illustrated 
with Notes and Quotations by C. N. 
Exvin, M.A. (London: Bell and Daldy.) 
—This is a serviceable collection of 
mottoes, alphabetically arranged, but 
it would be considerably improved if an 
index of names were given. Some in- 
troductory observations class'fy mottocs 
in four divisios—those of a general cha- 
racter; those having reference to the 
beurings, or a punning reference to the 
name; or, lastly, reference to both name 
and bearing. The work is dedicated to 
the Queen’s Champion, Sir Henry Dymoke, 
Bart. A few short extracts will shew the 
manner in which it is executed :— 


‘* Labor ipse voluptas. Toil itself is plea- 
sure. Lovenace, e. J. G. NICHOLS, 
F.\S.A. 

‘This motto was adopted by John Nichols, 
F.S.A., the author of the ‘History of 
Leicestershire,’ and the ‘Literary Anec- 
dotes of the Eighteenth Century ;’ and for 
forty years editor of the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ nor could any have been more 
expressive of his own literary character.” 
—(p. 105 

“ Ofner na ofno angau. As borne by the 
family of Lewis, of Greenmeadow, co. 
Glamorgan, together with the motto 
‘ Patria fidus’ over the crest. The motto 
in the Welsh characters is borne by the 
Rev. John Williams ab Ithel, A.M., 
Rector of Llanymowddwy. The sense of 
the motto in English is, ‘Let him be 
feared who fears not death.’ 


** Both these families are descended from 
Gwaethvoed, lord of Cibwyr and Cere- 
digion, and from the noble answer made 
by that prince to Edgar, the Saxon king, 
their motto is taken. When Edgar sum- 
moned him, with the other Welsh princes, 
to Chester, in order to row his barge on 
the Dee, Gwaethvoed replied that he could 
not row, and that, if he could, he would 
not, except to save a person’s life, whether 
king or vassal. Upon this Edgar sent a 
second mesxenger, to whom the Welsh 
— vouchsafed at first no answer at all, 

ut when the man submissively begged to 
be informed what reply he should bear to 
his master, ‘Let him,’ said Gwaethvoed, 
*be feared who fears not death.” On 
hearing these words, Edgar, delighted 
with the spirit of the prince, went to him, 
gae bim his hand in kindness, and en- 
treated him to become his friend and rela- 
tion, a’ d so it was; and since that time 
the motto of all descended from Gwaeth- 
voed has been ‘OFNER NA OFNO AN- 
GAU.’”—(p. 140.) 


“ Preigne haleine, tirez fort. Take breath, 
pull strong.  Girrarp. 


“In the early part of the reign of Henry 
VILL., a panther which had been presented 


to Sir John Giffard, of Chillington, escaped 
from her cage, and was pursued by the 
knight, bow in hand, accompanied by his 
son. Having hurried to the top of a steep 
ascent, nearly a mile from his house, he 
overtook the beast about to spring upon 
a woman with an infant: and as, in his 
still breathless state, he was preparing to 
shoot at it, his son, fearing his naste might 
weak«n the accuracy and force of his shot, 
called out, ‘ Preigne haleine tire fort; 
words which, modernized to ‘ Prenez 
huleine, tirez fort,’ now form the family 
motto. In pursuance of this advice Sir 
John paused, took breath, drew his bow 
strongly with a sure aim, and so killed 
the panther and saved the woman.”— 
(p. 156.) 


“ Prius frangitur quam flectitur. He is 
sooner broken than bent. BatLan- 
TYNE-DyxEs, of Dovenley, Warthole, 
or Wardhall, &c., who also bears the 
motto, ‘Nec cito, nec tarde,’ for Bal- 
lantine, which family he represents in 


the female line. 

‘¢ Thomas Dykes, an ancestor of this family, 
was a staunch adherent to the Royal 
cause and an active partizan of the king. 
After the king’s forces were subdued, he 
was eagerly sought for by the Republicans, 
whom he eluded for upwards of twelve 
months by concealing himself, when pur- 
sued, in a mul -tree in front of the 
house, part whereof still remains (1860). 
He was afterwards caught and kept pri- 
soner in a dungeon in Cockermouth Castle, 
where he died. His freedom was repeat- 
edly offered to him by the Republicans if 
he would change his principles, and when 
upon his refusal they threatened to in- 
crease the severity of his treatment, he 
replied, ‘ Prius frangitur quam flectitur,” 
which sentence, denoting his resolution 
to die sooner than yield, is still used as 
their motto by his descendants. The bulk 
of the family estates was lost through his 
zeal in the cause of his master. Thomas 
Dykes married Joyce Frecheville, daughter 
and co-heiress of John Frecheville, and 
cousin of the Royalist, Lord Frecheville, 
of Slavely, &c., co., Derby.”’— (p. 157.) 

“ Pro rege dimico. I do battle for the 
king. Dymoxke, bt. The honourable 
the Queen’s Champion. 

** This motto has an obvious allusion to the 
name of the family, as well as to the 
ancient office of Champion, which derives 
from the renowned family of Marmyun, 
together with the manor of Scrivelsby, to 
which the Championship is attached. Sir 
John Dymoke, kt., was the first who for- 
mally discharged the office, at the corona- 
tion of Richard II., and Sir Henry Dy- 
moke, bart., the present Champion, is the 
seventeenth of his family who has held it.” 
—/(p. 160.) 

These specimens we trust will commend 
the work to favourable notice; and we 
should be glad to find that the compiler 
had met with due encouragement to in- 
duce him to bring out an enlarged edition 
—for we mark imperfections here and 
there, such as are almost unavoidable in 
a first attempt to collect such a body of 


miscellaneous matter. 
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The Right of American Slavery. By 
T. W. Hort, of the St. Louis Literary and 
Philosophical Association. (St. Louis, Mo. : 
L. Bushneii.)—Most people in England 
have heard enough, perhaps more than 
enough, on the subject of American sla- 
very, but it must be confessed that it has 
been almost all on oue side of the question. 
On the sound principle, Audi alteram par- 
tem, we think ourselves bound to devote 
a small portion of our space to a pamphlet 
on the other side, which the author has 
had the courtesy to send us from the city 
of St. Louis, on the Mississippi. Every 
one knows the great exertions that the 
Abolitionists are making to spread their 
principles by means of the press, but if we 
may take the announcement on the title- 
page as fact, “ First and Second Editions, 
500,000 copies,” the other party bids fair 
to rival them. Mr. Hoit sees in the anti- 
slavery agitation the working of British 
gold; the monarchies of Europe, but 
e-pecially that of England, he says, have 
a deadly hatred to American institutions, 
and having been foiled both in arms and 
in diplomacy, they now seek to bring 
about a dissolution of the Union, by setting 
the North against the South; and, unless 
a large portion of the American people 
can be made to perceive “ the futal fallacy 
of emancipation,” he feels assured that 
the scheme will succeed, when “ national 
oblivion” will be the consequence. Hence 
he argues on the “fitness of the African 
for slavery,” and the consequent “ab- 
surdity of negro equality ;” proves by cita- 
tion from Herodotus downwards that “ the 
negro has ever been a slave,” and from 
Herder and others that he is a mere ani- 
mal, “the representative of barbaric fury 
and degradation, and the type, in human 
form, of that chaotic element of self-anni- 
hilation, which nature bas kindly restricted 
to the fewest number of the lowest orders 
of animated being.” He maintains that 
the African is not intended for freedom ; 
that those in the United States have no 
wish for it, and that if released from the 
beneficent control of their masters they 
would soon relapse into barbarism, and 
ultimately into cannibalism,—a future 
which he confidently predicts for the black 
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republic of Liberia. Thus it would be an 
injury to the negro to set him free, and 
his conscientious masters dare not do it, 
on his account,—to say nothing of the 
misery to civilized man all over the world, 
which would ensue from the failure of 
American slave-grown cotton, for, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hoit, we are clothed with 
nothing else, and must become naked bar- 
barians ourselves if left without it. 

The whole argument briefly runs thus— 
Civilization is right, barbarism is wrong; 
slavery is an incident of civiJization ; and 
the world would fall back into chaos were 
not the race of Ham kept in its divinely 
appointed place by the strong hand of the 
slave-owner. Leaving our readers to form 
their own estimate of them, we extract 
our author’s 


“ PHILOSOPHICAL PostTULATES OF AME- 
RICAN SLAVERY. 


“1. Right holds a just and heaven- 
derived supremacy over wrong. 

“2. Barbarism is wrong. It conducis 
to the misery and degradation of mankind. 
Africa is barbarous. The African race is 
a race of barbarians. 

“3. Civilization is right. It conduces 
to the elevation and happiness of mankind. 

“4. Civilization carries with it the 
right of supremacy over barbarism. 

**5. {t is right to summon the barba- 
rian to the lessons of civilization, and to 
teach him its primary lessons; to elevate 
him to the dignity of labour. 

“6. It is right to Houp the barbarian 
subject to the rules of civilization ; to pro- 
tect him by its laws, and rescue him from 
the wrongs and miseries of barbarism. In 
this way only he can be made happier and 
better. He falls, if unsupported by ex- 
ternal power. 

«7, American slavery promotes civiliza- 
tion, by vue production of materials where- 
with to clothe the nakedness of mankind, 
and the useful medium of knowledge and 
intelligence, through books and literature, 
printed upon materials which are the pro- 
duct of slave labour. 

“8. It is just that barbarism should 
subserve civilization; that Wrong should 
subserve Right. 

“9. The African is not equal to the 
white man, but is a barbarian, and as such 
has no political rights. 

“10. American slavery is Right.”— 
(pp. 49, 50.) 
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The following is his practical Conclu- 
sion :— 


“Tf, then, it is not right, nor practica- 
ble, nor possible, to restore these 4,000,000 
of Africans to barbarism, why any longer 
agitate the subject ? Why keep the negro 
in perpetual dread of change, and the 
owner dubious of the future? Why, by 
this negro agitation, create apprehension 
in the minds of our own people for the 
stability and permanence of this govern- 
ment, and hope in the minds of all the 
monarchists of the world that this agita- 
tion will divide and destroy this last great 
bulwark of human freedom ? 

“ Why shall we put to hazard that free- 
dom which is already secure? Why in- 
volve in experiments those tangible ac- 
quisitions which we have made to this 
priceless inheritance of freedom? Wash- 
ington is gone, but he has left us his 
bright example, and his solemn admoni- 
tions. Let those who are greater, and 
wiser, and purer than Washington, im- 
peach him. Let those whose precepts or 
examples excel his, question the superiority 
of his virtue and valour. Let those who 
have done more for human freedom de- 
nounce him as the enemy of mankind, and 
erect for themselves a standard of moral 
action, which shall rise to the stupendous 
height of their own boundless egotism !”— 
(pp. 50, 51.) 





The Life-boat, No. 38. (Published by 
the Royal National Life-boat Institution.) 
—We some time ago commended the So- 
ciety that issues this little periodical to 
the support of our readers, and we take 
the present opportunity of mentioning 
that it now contemplates extending the 
sphere of its usefulness by furnishing baro- 
meters to its life-boat stations, which, to 
the number of more than a hundred, form 
a nearly continuous chain around our 
coasts. Had such means of warning as 
the barometer affords been at hand, it is 
not too much to say that the deplorable 
loss of life among the Yarmouth fishermen 
which marked the storm of the 28th of 
May would not have occurred. The So- 
ciety asks for contributions for this special 
purpose, as well as to meet their ordinary 
expenditure, and we trust that they will 
not ask in vain. The expenses attendant 
on the exertions of their life-boats during 
the gales of May and June last have al- 
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most exhausted their slender funds, and 
we see with regret, from the minutes of 
the proceedings of the Committee, that 
“Crown fees and stamp duty” for a 
Charter of Incorporation have abstracted 
£134 10s, 2d. from them. It is # pity that 
the Crown should be less liberal to so valu- 
able an institution than a firm of solici- 
tors (Messrs, Clayton & Sons, of Lan- 
caster-place), who “ declined to make any. 
charge for their professional services in 
the matter.” An excellent paper on Wea- 
ther Glasses and Foretelling the Weather, 
by Admiral Fitz-Roy, contains much in- 
formation that may be useful even to 
those who never encounter the perils of 
the seas, and will well repay perusal. 





The Reliquary, No. 11. (London: J. R. 
Smith. Derby: Bemrose and Sons.)— 
This second number of Mr. LI. Jewiti’s 
publication amply redeems the promise of 
the first. The Editor furnishes, in his 
paper “On Scolds, and how they cured 
them,” a lamentable picture of the barba- 
rism of some of the practices of the “ good 
old times ;” it is illustrated by engravings 
of about a score of existing examples of the 
branks, among which one termed the 
Witches’ Bridle, from Forfar, is conspi- 
cuous with its three sharply-pointed spikes, 
and is justly termed a “ diabolical instru- 
ment.” There are also several pleasing 
papers on Derbyshire subjects, including, 
with an eye no doubt to lady readers, a 
love-story relating to the former possessors 
of Haddon Hall, and the Editor treats 
amusingly on Fairy Rings and their folk- 
lore. Among the Original Documents is a 
list of jewels delivered to the unfortunate 
Derbyshire lady, Arabella Stuart, to which 
a fac-simile of her signature is appended ; 
and a good collection of Notes, Queries, and 
Gleanings completes the number. 





The East Anglian, Nos.7 and 8. (Lowes- 
toft: Tymms.)—This cheap little publica- 
tion is well deserving the notice of local 
antiquaries. One of the numbers before 
us contains a good account of the Dutch 
church at Norwich (the old Black Friars), 
and puts on record several inscriptions 
that are in danger of perishing from the 
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dampness of the church and the inferior 
quality of the stones; the other contains, 
among a variety of brief notes, a descrip- 
tion of a curious fresco in Ringshall Church, 
and an enumeration of the inscriptions on 
church-bells at Bungay, Ipswich, and else- 
where. 





The Romans in Gloucestershire, and the 
Results of their Residence in this Country 
considered in an Historical, Social, and 
Religious Point of View: embracing the 
very interesting Question, whether or not 
we owe our early Christianity to our In- 
tercourse with them, and whether St. Paul 
himself preached in Britain and possibly 
at Gloucester. A Lecture by the Rev. 
Samvet Lysons, M.A. (London: Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co.) — The ample title- 
page of this lecture is a very sufficient 
indication of its contents. The lecture was 
delivered before the Literary and Scientific 
Society, and the Gloucester Association for 
Young Men, and the profits are designed 
for the restoration of a district lending 
library, in the author’s parish of St. Luke, 
Gloucester. Mr. Lysons cannot be quite 
sure that the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles preached in Gloucester, but he is 
quite certain that that city had “ the first 
Christian king that ever was, and that 
in the persons of Pomponia Grecina and 
Claudia professing Christians existed in 
it within eleven years after our Saviour’s 
crucifixion.” Besides detailing these facts, 
he gives a good account, for general read- 
ing, of many Roman antiquities found in 
various parts of Gloucestershire ; and com- 
ing down to modern days, he touches on 
the siege of Gloucester by the troops of 
Charles I. The Lecture is accompanied by 
a map, and several wood-engravings, all 
carefully executed, and we are glad to 
bring it before the notice of our readers 
as a good summary of important facts 
which, from being scattered over works of 
rather ancient date, are less known at pre- 
sent than they ought to be. 





Sermons preached in St. Mary’s Church, 
Marylebone. Third Series. By Jonny 
Hameppgn Gurney, M.A., Prebendary of 
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St. Paul’s. (London: Rivingtons.)—The 
name of Mr. Gurney is quite enough to 
draw attention to this volume. It con- 
tains twenty sermons, all strongly marked 
by the weil-known characteristics of their 
author. The sermons on “Christian Re- 
sponsibilities and New Year’s Wishes” we 
would especially commend to notice. 





Parish Sermons, Second Series, by W1L- 
t1aM Fraser, B.C.L., (London: J. H. 
and Jas. Parker,) are in continuation of 
a series that appeared about five years 
ago, and was well received. These, de- 
livered in Alton parish church, are equally 
worthy of commendation—perhaps more 
so, as they embody the result of additional 
study of the Fathers, in consequence of 
their author having in the interval pro- 
duced “A Plain Commentary on the Book 
of Psalms,” which is chiefly patristic in 
its views. 





Breviates from Holy Scripture, ar- 
ranged for use by the Bed of Sickness. 
By the Rev. G. Arpen, M.A. (Oxford 
and London: J. H. and Jas. Parker.)— 
This little work was drawn up, the author 
informs us, in the hope of giving greater 
definiteness to his own teaching by the 
bedside of the sick, especially during pro- 
tracted cases. It appears to be drawn up 
with great care, and, as it has very soon 
reached a second edition, it evidently has 
been found useful. 

Blackie’s Comprehensive History of 
England. Parts 31, 32.—This work is 
proceeding steadily and satisfactorily to- 
wards completion. The parts before us 
contain the very important period from 
the Peace of Amiens to the death of George 
IIL., a space of eighteen years. The story 
throughout is well written, clear, and 
impartial; but the portion of the most 
interest at the present day is, the narra- 
tive of the first three or four years of the 
renewed war. The preparations of England 
to meet the invasion threatened by France 
are well told, and the story may safely be 
commended to general attention, As 
usual, some maps, and several good por- 
traits, are given. 




















BIRTHS. 


Aug. 16. At Government-house, Hongkong, 
the Hon. Lady Robinson, a dau. 

Aug. 18. At Victoria, Hongkong, the wife of 
Patrick R. Harper, esq., banker, a dau. 

Aug. 30. At Chowringhee, Calcutta, the wife 
of the Rev. W. Ayerst, Rector of St. Paul’s 
School, a son. 

Aug. 31. At Mazagon Castle, Bombay, Lady 
Jamsetjee Jejeedhoy, a son. 

Sept. 4. At Caleutta, the wife of Capt. Basil 
E. Bacon, late 50th Regt. B.N.I., and second 
Assistant Secretary to Government Military De- 
partment, a son. 

Sept.10. At Mynpoorie, North-West Provinces, 
the wife of Henry Minchin Chase, esq., Bengal 
Civil Service, a dau. 

Sept. 12. At Nea-house, Christchurch, Hants, 
the wife of Major Gordon Cameron, 4th (King’s 
Own) Regt., a dau. 

Sept. 13. At Nusseerabad, Bombay, the wife 
of Capt. H. Yelverton Beale, a son. 

Sept. 14. At Turnworth, Dorset, the wife of 
W. Parry Okendon, esq., a son. 

At Old-hall, Halkyn, Mrs. George Hughes, 
a dau. 

Sept. 15. At Saugor, Central India, the wife 
of Capt. Charles Stuart W. Ogilvie, a dau. 

At Madras, the wife of the Rev. J. Ruthven 
Macfarlane, a dau. 

Sept. 17. At Barthomley-rectory, the Hon. 
Mrs. George Arkwright, a son. 

At Chettle-lodge, Blandford, the wife of Capt. 
Douglas Curry, of H.M.S. ‘* Aboukir,” a dau. 

Sept. 18, At the Dowager Lady Wenlock’s, 
Berkeley-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Jas. Stuart Wortley, 
a dau. 

At Hatherly-place, Cheltenham, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Grey, 85th Light Infantry, a son. 

Sept. 20. At Brighton, the wife of R. H. 
Wyatt, esq., Grosvenor-pl., Hyde-park, a son. 

At the Manor-house, Chiswick, the wife of 
Harrington Tuke, M.D., a son. 

Sept. 21. At Manor-lodge, Tunbridge Wells, 
the wife of Chas. W. Morice, esq., of Gloucester- 
ter., Hyde-park, a son. 

Sept. 22, At Ashley Manor-house, Box, the 
wife of Dr. Nash, a dau. 

At North Ferriby, East Yorkshire, the wife of 
John Smythe Egginton, esq., a son. 

Sept. 24. At Guernsey, the wife of Col. G. H. 
Fagan, a dau. 

At Surbiton-hill, Kingston-on -Thames, the 
wife of C. H. Chatfield, esq., barrister-at-law, 
a son. 

In Bryanston-sq., the Lady Wodehouse, @ son. 

Sept. 25. At Hopetoun-bouse, Linlithgow- 
shire, the Countess of Hopetoun, a son and heir. 

Sept. 28. At Edinburgh, Lady Edith Fergus- 
son, a dau. 

At Whitley-vicarage, the wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Valentine, a son, still-born. 


Sept. 29. At Durham, the wife of Edgar Mey- 
nell, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Bowlhead-green, near Godalming, the Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, prematurely, a dau,, stillborn. 

Sept. 30. At Denne-hill, Kent, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Montresor, Grenadier Guards, a dau. 

Oct. 1. At Romanby-house, Northallerton, the 
wife of Capt. Hill, a dau. 

At Weymouth, the wife of F. W. Remnant, 
esq., of Kensingt gardens, a dau. 

Oct, 2. At " Brookfield-house, Paignton, the 
wife of Col. Mallock, late Bengal Artillery, a son. 

At Lake-house, Torquay, the wife of Capt. 
Robert Grange, a son. 

Oct. 3. At Sarskoselo, H.I.M. the Empress of 
Russia, a prince. 

At Apethorpe-hall, Northamptonshire, the 
Countess of Westmoreland, a dau. 

Lady Norreys, a son. 

Oct.4. At York-house, Penzance, the wife of 
Frederick Smith, esq., a son. 

At Redhall, co. Antrim, the wife of the Very 
Rev. Geo. Bull, Dean of Connor, a son. 

Oct. 5. At Ripley, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. 
Charles Richmond Tate, a son. 

Oct.6. In Pont-st., Mrs. William G. Vernon 
Harcourt, a son. 

At Bishop Auckland, the wife of Charlton 
Elliott Morgan, esq., a son. 

At Florence-villa, Wimbledon-park, the wife 
of Sidney R. Percy, esq., a dau. 

At Haarlem, the wife of J. G. C. L. Newnham, 
esq., H.M.’s Consul at Amsterdam, a dau. 

In Belgrave-sq., the Lady Katherine Hamilton 
Russell, a dau. 

Oct. 7. At Mortimer-house, Halkin-st., the 
Lady Louisa Douglas Pennant, a dau. still-born. 

Oct. 8. At Trafford-park, Lady Annette de 
Trafford, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Leithkirk, the wife of the 
Rev. J. C. Gregory, a dau. 

Oct. 9. At Buriton-rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. J. M. Sumner, a son. 

At Bylands, Hants, the wife of Douglas V. 
Vernon, esq., a dau. 

At Kineton, the wife of Col. Cartwright, a 
son. 

At Trent-park, the wife of R. C. L. Bevan, 
esq., @ son. 

At Egginton-hall, Burton-on-Trent, Lady 
Every, a son. 

At Ripon, Yorkshire, the wife of Christopher 
Sayers, esq., a dau. 

At Vienna-villa, Ryde, Isle of Wight, the wife 
of Benjamin Archer Kent, M.D., a son. 

Oct. 10. At Forest-hill, the wife of George 
James Toby, a son. 

At Worth-park, Sussex, the wife of Joseph 
Meyer Montefiore, a son. 

At Mottisfont Abbey, Hants, the Hon. Mrs. 
Henry Curzon, a dau. 
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At the Royal Marine Barracks, Stonehouse, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Lambrick, K.St.F., a son. 

Oct. 11. At St. Leonard’s Forest, near Horshan» 
the Hon. Mrs. Keith Falconer, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Thompson, 
Boyal Artillery, a son. 

Oct. 12. At Grove-house, East Moulsey, Surrey, 
the wife of James Creswick, esq., a son. 

At Riversley, near Liverpool, the wife of Chas. 
F. Melly, esq., a dau. 

At Newdegate Rectory, Surrey, Mrs. §. M. 
Mayhew, a son, 

Oct. 13. At Firle-pl., the seat of Viscount Gage, 
the Hon. Mrs. Edward Gage, a son. 

At the Parsonage, Plymtree, the wife of the 
Rev. Prebendary Dornford, Rector of the parish, 
& son. 

At Romaldkirk, the wife of John Kipling, esq., 
@ dau. 

Oct. 14. Lady Radstock, a dau. 

At Brussels, the Princess Theobald de Vismes 
et de Ponthieu, a dau. 

At Castleton, Monmouthshire, the Hon, Lady 
‘Walker, a son. 

At Streatham Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
J. R. Nicholl, a dau. 

Oct, 15. At Hersham, near Esher, the wife of 
Major Spicer, a dau. 

In New Steyne, Brighton, the wife of Frederick 
Haworth, esq., a son. 

At Ashurst-lodge, ‘East Grinstead, the wife of 
Capt. Hamond, a son. 

At Cuckfield, Sussex, Mrs. Edward Waugh, 
@ son. 

Oct.16. At the Waldrons, Croydon, the wife 
of John C, C. Azémar, esq., a son. 

At Wandsworth, the wife of Arthur Alexander 
Corsellis, esq., a dau. 

At Waltham-house, Mrs. Jolliffe Tufnell, a dau. 

At Milton Bryan Rectory, Beds, the wife of the 
Rev. G..8. Whitlock, a son. 


Births.— Marriages. 


[Nov. 


In Portland-pl., the wife of Henry Hoyle 
Oddie, esq., a son. 

At Tan-y-bryn, Bangor, the wife of Arthur 
Wyatt, esq., a son. 

At Maidstone, the wife of Major Lawrie, Adjt. 
8rd Battalion Kent Rifle Volunteers, a som. 

At West-end, Hampstead, the wife of William 
Henry Miles, esq., a son. 

Oct. 17. At Sutton-~court-lodge, Chiswick, the 
wife of Frederick Wigan, esq., a dau. 

At Redville, Swindon, the wife of Henry 
Kinneir, esq., a son. 

At Richmond, Surrey, the wife of Thomas 
Duncan, esq., M.D., a son. 

At St. James’s-house, West Malvern, the wife 
of Benjamin Bright, esq., a dau. 

Oct. 18. At Sutherland-terr., East Brixton, 
the wife of H. Brooke Alder, esq., a dau. 

The wife of Edward Solly, esq., F.R.%., of 
Holme-court, Isleworth, a dau. 

At the Windsor Hotel, Moray-pl., Edinburgh, 
the Countess of Munster, a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Lieut.-Col. William 
Stuart, M.P., of Kempston, Beds, a son and 
heir. 

Oct. 19. At Little Hallingbury Rectory, near 
Bishop’s Stortford, the wife of the Rev. Stanley 
Pemberton, a dau. 

Oct. 20. At Brighton Rectery, the wife of the 
Rev. J. N. Simpkinsen, a dau. 

Oct, 21. At Caldecote, Warwickshire, the wife 
of the Rev. J. L. Haliward, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Stoke, near Roehester, the 
wife of the Rev. A. E. O. Harris, a dau. 

At the Quadrant, Coventry, the residence of 
her father, the wife of the Rev. Francis W. 
Lamb, of Hillmorton, Rugby, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Stretton-en-le-Field, the wife 
of the Rev. Ambrose C, B. Cave, a son. 

Oct, 22. The widow ef Cel. Reynell Pack, 
a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Aug.1. At Madras, R. Reginald Scott, esq., 
eldest son of Comm. C. K. Scott, R.N., of Bur- 
seldon-house, Brighton, to Justa, dau. of the 
late Major Locke, of Madras. 

Aug. 15. At Seetapore, Oudh, Marshall P. 
Moriarty, esq., Lieut. late 41st B.N.I., to Emily 
Casement, dau. of the late Major-Gen. Frances 
Spencer Hawkins, C.B., of H.M.’s Bengal Indian 
Army, and late Commissary-General. 

Aug. 18. At Geelong, John Eldon Gorst, esq., 
of Auckland, New Zealand, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, second son of the late B. C. 
Lowndes, esq., of Preston, Lancashire, to Mary 
Elizabeth, only dau, of the Rev. Lorenzo Moore, 
formerly Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Hull. 

Aug, 23, At Highweek, Devon, the Rev. Wm. 
Sadler, Curate of Highweek, to Agatha Blanche 
Isabella, dau. of the late Mark Henryson, eaq. 

Aug, 28. At St. Michael’s, Compton Martin, 





Somersetshire, the Rev. Chas. Weston Devenish, 
B.A., Incumbent of Publow, fourth son of the 
late William Devenish, esq., of Weymouth, to 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late Wm. Hammon, 
esq., of Monkstown, co. Dublin. 

At Sherborne, Dorset, Edmund Kendall, esq., 
of Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire, to 
Amelia, third dau. of the late Benj. Chancellor, 
esq., of Sherborne. 

Sept. 4, At Horfield, Bristol, the Rev. Henry 
Fowler, second son of Charles Fowler, esq., of 
Totteridge-house, High Wycombe, Bucks., to 
Julia Frances, youngest dau. of Jas, R. Tutton, 
esq., late of the Royal Horse Guards Blue. 

At Old Eastbourne, Russell James, eldest sur- 
viving son of William Charles Kerr, esq., of the 
Haie, Newnham, Gloucestershire, to Rosa Mary 
Anne, eldest dau. of the late G. R. Griffiths, esq., 
of Castle-hill, Englefield-green, Surrey. 
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Sept. 6. At Steeple Ashton, Capt. Lewis Jones, 
8th Regt., to Sarah Jane, only dau. of Col. Henry 
O. Crawley, of the Royal Engineers. 

Sept. 8. At Glendermott, Andrew Ferguson 
Knox, esq., of Urney-park, co. Tyrone, te Kathe- 
rine Georgina Elizabeth, second dau. of Latham 
Blacker, esq., of Glenkeen, co. Londonderry. 

Sept. 11. Edmund, youngest son of Robert 
Robertson, esq., of Stirford-house, near War- 
minster, to Jane, only surviving dau. of the late 
Charles May, jun., esq., of Basingstoke. 

At Llandudno, N.W., Archibald Briggs, esq., 
of Liverpool, second son of H. Briggs, esq., of 
Outwood-hall, near Wakefield, to Alice Sophia, 
youngest dau. of J. Steward, esq., of Llandudno. 

At Walcott Church, the Rev. C. M. de P. 
Gillam, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
son of the late Rev. J. Gillam, Vicar of North 
Leigh, Oxon, to Ellen, dau. of the late Rev. 
Peter Hall, Rector of Milston and Brigminster. 

At Stapleton, George Henry Bengough, esq., 
of the Ridge, Gloucestershire, to Mary Jose- 
phine, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. H. Butterworth. 

At Rhyl, North Wales, the Rev. H. Oldershaw, 
M.A., of Lichfield, to Millicent Susan, youngest 
dau. of the late Sir Francis S. Darwin, o7 Bread- 
sall Priory, Derbyshire. 

Sept. 12. At Trowbridge, Evan Thos, Prosser, 
of Woodstock, Oxon, son of the late Rev. Evan 
Prosser, to Jane, only dau. of the late Charles 
Jennings, esq., of Trowbridge. 

At Dublin, Thomas Donaldson, esq., 3rd Light 
Dragoons, eldest son of the late John Donaldson, 
esq., of Cheswardine, Shropshire, to Louisa Helen 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Richard A. H. Kirwan, 
esq., of Bawnmore, Galway. 

At Swanage, Dorset, Capt. Fred. S. Steele, 
eldest son of Capt. Matthew Frederick Steele, of 
Sutton, Surrey, to Martha, eldest dau. of the 
late Sir F. Blake, bart., of Twisel, Northum- 
berland. 

At St. John the Evangelist, Durdham Down, 
Clifton, Joseph Hope, son of the late Booth 
Hodgetts, esq., and of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, to Catherine Brown, eldest dau. of the 
late Thomas Rees, esq., of China, and niece of 
D. L. Rees, esq., of Hampton-terrace, Clifton. 

Sept. 18, At Patrixbourne, near Canterbury, 
Edward Bourchier Savile, esq., of Pilton, Devon, 
to Margaret Marion, only dau. of the Rev. John 
Stevenson, D.D., Viear of Patrixbourne. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Capt. J. C. 
Prior, H.M.’s 33rd M.N.I., to Mary Mehetabel 
Parthenope, eldest dau. of John Gardiner, esq., 
late Capt. 5th Guards. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, James William, 
eldest son of the late James Munro Macnabb, 
esq., Hightield- , Hants, to Amy, dau. of 
Sir James Weir Hogg, bart., formerly M.P. for 
Beverley. 

At Llangoedmore, Thomas Harman Brenchley, 
esq., to Emily Sarah, only dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Vaughan, of » Cardiganshire, 

Sept. 14. At Botolph, Capt. W. H. A. Buttler, 
of the Madras Army, to Ellen, dau. of the late 
Hugh Penfold, esq., of Annington, Sussex. 

Sept. 17. At St, Nicholas, Brighton, W. G. 


Marriages. 





Holloway, esq., of Amersham - villas, Upper 
Lewisham-road, London, to Jane, younger dau. 
of the late Capt. J. 8S. Terry, of London. 

Sept. 18, At Christ Church, Craven-hill, Alfred 
Preston, of Calcutta, eldest son of Wm. Preston, 
esq., of Twyford Bury-house, St. John’s-wood- 
park, to Harriette Agnes, second dau. of Walter 
George Browne, esq., of Pewsey, Wilts. 

At Leyton, Lieut. A. H. Gilmore, R.N., young- 
est son of J. Gilmore, esq., of the Priory, Walt- 
hamstow, to Isabella, third dau. of the late 
W. Morris, esq., of Woodford-hall, Essex. 

At High Harrogate, the Rev. Thomas Barton 
Bensted, M.A., Incumbent of Lockwood, to Mar- 
garet, youngest dau. of the late Wm. Leigh, esq., 
of Honley. 

At Scarborough, Capt. Jonathan Yoke Worth- 
ington, Bengal Artillery, of Llanvabon, Glamor- 
ganshire, to Henrietta Charlotte Cooper, of Scar- 
borough, dau. of Valentine Bryan, esq. 

In Edinburgh, the Rev. W. Foster, M.A., of 
Hilston, Yorkshire, Fellow of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to Hannah, third dau. of Jos. 
Stickney, esq., of Hull, 

At Wirksworth, Major W. T. Johnson, Comm. 
of H.M.’s 12th Irregular Cavalry, to Mary 
Amelia, only dau. of the late Thomas Poyser, 
esq., Wirksworth, Derbyshire. 

At Frome, A. G. Plomer, esq., Lieut. and 
Adjutant H.M.’s 25th Regt. Bombay Army, to 
Helen Lucretia, only dau. of the late Francis J. 
Bush, esq., of Frome Selwood, 


In London, Eugene, son of T. W. Candler, _ 


esq., of London, to Selina, only surviving dau. of 
the late Rev. E. Temple, Rochford, Essex. 

Sept. 19. At Poole, Dorset, William Pratten, 
jun., esq., of Bristol, to Harriet Sophia, younger 
dau. of Martin Kemp-Welch, esq., of Poole. 

At Brixton, R. Hurley, esq., of Cambridge, to 
Mary Ann, second dau. of the late Wm. Bowden, 
esq., of St. Alban’s. 

At Southborough, the Rev. William Wynter 
Gibbon, M.A,, of Clifton, to Laura Matilda, 
widow of R. W. Townsend, esq., of Rosscarberry, 
co. Cork, and youngest dau. of Henry Herbert, 
esq., of Bromley-common, Kent. 

At Horbling, Lincolnshire, John Thomas, 
youngest son of William Tomblin Keal, esq., 
M.D., of Wharfiand-house, Oakham, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. R. Harris, Vicar of 
Horbling. 

At Searbro’, William Evans, esq., of Ellastone, 
Staffordshire, to Margaret Ann, eldest dau. of 
the late John Thomas Riddlesden, esq., of Ash- 
bourne, Derbyshire. 

At St. Alphage, Canterbury, John Paul Quick, 
of Grove-road, Brixton, eldest son of the late 
John Paul Quick, Church-fields, Exeter, to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of Benjamin Mutton, Palace-street, 
Canterbury. 

At Clevedon, Somersetshire, James Watts, esq, 
of Claremont, Bath, to Margaret, only dau. of W, 
Elmer, esq., formerly of Colchester. 

Sept. 20. At Stonehouse, Henry Bate, esq., of 
Stonehouse, son of the late Thomas Bate, esq,, 
of Truro, to Harriet Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late William P, Neville, esq., of Canada, and 
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granddau. of Capt. James Neville, R.N., of 
Stoke. 


At Chelsea, Wm. Reed, esq., of Rood-lane, and 
Southampton-row, Russell-sq., to Marianne 
Vaughan, dau. of the late Thomas Morgan, esq., 
of Glasbury. 

At Keymer, Frederick John, eldest of F. 
8. Cleaver, esq., of Streatham, Surrey, to Eliza~ 
beth, eldest dau. of T. Crunden, esq., of Burgess- 
hill, Sussex. 

At Ewhurst, Hants, Laurence Craven, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Isabel, 
dau. of the late W. J. Chaplin, esq., of Hyde- 
park-gardens, and Ewhurst-park. 

At Bath, Lewis John Way, esq., of Spencer- 
grange, Essex, to Mary Isabella, eldest dau. of 
Holroyd Fitzwilliam Way, esq., of Bath. 

At Hawkshead, Edward, fifth son of the late 
Thomas Wadhan, esq., of Frenchay, Gloucester- 
shire, to Mary Elizabeth, second dau. of Monta- 
gue Ainslie, e-q., of Grizedale-hall, Lancashire. 

At Brislington, near Bristol, Charles Owen 
Lord, esq., 13th Regt. Bombay N.I., to Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of Captain Eyre Coote Lord, for- 
merly of the same army. 

At Rocester, Staffordshire, Capt. Thomas Pal- 
mer, late of the 47th Regt., to Harriet Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late Edward Dawson, esq., of 
Whiatton-house, Leicestershire. 

At Langar, William Charles, only son of Wm. 
Charles. Dalley, esq., surgeon, Syston-villa, to 
Hannab, second dau. of Richard Marriott, esq., 
Langar-hall, Notts. 

At Shardlow, E. M. Cullen, esq., Nottingham, 
to Rosanna, dau. of James Clifford, esq., of 
Broughton-house. 

Sept. 22. At West Teignmouth, Devon, Capt. 
Henry Wise Bond, to Anna Muria, second dau. 
of the late Wm. Warren, esq., of Dawlish, Devon. 
. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Edward Hall, 
@sq., 18th Royal Irish Regt., to Augusta, fifth 
dau. of James Theobald, esq., of Hyde Abbey, 
Winchester. 

Sept. 24. At St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, the 
Rev. George Pulham, Curate of Rochford, Essex, 
youngest son of the Rev. John Pulham, Vicar of 
Orby, Lincolnshire, and of Pinhoe, Exeter, to 
Elizabeth Frances, second dau. of W. Harvey, 
esq., the Vineyard, Richmond, Surrey. 

Sept. 25. At Withyham, Sussex, Sir Alex- 
ander Bannerman, bart., of Crimonmogate, Aber- 
deen, to Lady Arabella Diana Sackville West, 
youngest dau. of the Earl and Countess De la 
Warr. 

At Amberley, Alfred Selfe Leonard, esq., of 
Holcombe, near Stroud, third son of Solomon 
Leonard, esq., of Clifton, to Margaret Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the late William Stevens, esq., of 
Tutshill-lodge, Chepstow. 

At Milton, John Low, esq., 15th Regt., to 
Catherine Louisa, youngest dau. of Capt. Hal- 
lowes, R.N., of Milton-house, near Portsmouth. 

William Frederick Stewart, esq., Capt. in 
H.M.’s Bengal Irregular Cavalry, to Cornelia 
Jane, third dau. of Lee P. Townshend, esq., of 
Wincham-hall. 

At St. Oswald’s, Chester, the Rev. Robert 


[Nov. 


White, A.B. Oxon., Incumbent of Little Bad- 
worth, Cheshire, to Isabella, only dau. of William 
Dobbie, esq., Dee-view, Boughton. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., David Hems- 
worth, esq., of Fryston-park, Milford Junction, 
Yorkshire, to Harriette, youngest dau. of the 
late David Wilcock, esq., of Spring-place, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire. 

At Instow, Capt. Charles Thornton Stewart, of 
H.M.’s Bengal Engineers, to Eliza Maria, relict 
of E. 8. Whitehouse, esq. 

At Loughton, Essex, George Samuel, second 
son of E. Salter, esq., of Buckhurst-hill, Essex, 
to Anne Maria, widow of G. 8. Wilkinson, esq., 
son of Lieut-Col. Wilkinson, H.E.1.C. 

Sept. 2%. At St. Barnabas, Homerton, the 
Rev. C. H. J. Haleombe, eldest son of the late 
John Halcombe, sergeant-at-law, to Mary Carne, 
only dau. of the late Samuel Bamfield, esq., Fal- 
mouth, Cornwall. 

At Paddington, John Brendon Curgenven, 
esq., of Craven-hill-gardens, Hyde-park, eldest 
son of the late James Curgenven, esq., of Tre- 
tane, Cornwall, to Josephine, youngest dau. of 
the late Joseph Sadler, esq., of Southampton- 
villa, Highgate. 

At Packington, Dudley Robert, second son of 
John Abel Smith, esq., to Emma Margarette, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Edward Willes. 

At the Cathedral, Marlborough-st., Dublin, 
J. Byrne, esq., solicitor, North Great George’s- 
st., eldest son of Michael J. Byrne, J.P., of Bays- 
well, co, Kilkenny, to Janette, youngest dau. of 
the late Hugh Thomas Stafford, esq., of Cony- 
grane-lodge, co. Longford, and of Hardwicke- 
st., Dublin, and niece to the late Rev. Subdean 
Stephens, of Culver-house, Vicar of Dunsford. 

At Dartford, Mr. George Waller, of Holland- 
st., Southwark, and New Charlton, eldest son of 
Geo. Waller, esq., of Dartford, to Elizabeth Sim, 
eldest dau. of William Braund, esq., Dartford, 
Kent. 

At Trowbridge, Thomas Alexander, esq., of 
Monkton, near Bridgend, Glamorganshire, to 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Mr. William 
Huntley, of Trowbridge. 

Sept. 27. At Taunton, St. John Coventry, esq., 
of Henbury-house, Dorset, to Mary Elizabeth, 
only dau. of Lieut.-Col. T. W. Todd, late of the 
14th Regt. Madras Native Infantry. 

At Yetminster, Dorset, the Rev. G. H. Wynne, 
to Harriet Elizabeth, second dau. of W. Mellish, 
esq., of Guernsey. 

At Odiham, Hants, the Rev. Vincent Saulez, 
of St. Paul, Penzance, Cornwall, to Alice Mary, 
second dau. of the late Jos. Bayley, esq., surgeon. 

At Yalding, Kent, Thomas Jennings White, 
formerly of Caius Coll., Cambridge, and of the 
Inner Temple, to Jane, eldest dau. of F. B. Elvy, 
esq., Bowhill, Yalding. 

At Farnham, Surrey, the Rev. William Young, 
to Anne Maria Fanny, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. William Annesley, of Ardilea, co. Down, 
and granddau. of the late Hon. and Rev. William 
Annesley, Dean of Down. ; 

At Middleton, Alexander, eldest son. of J. 
Murray, esq., of Ayton, Fifeshire, to Elizabeth 
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Charlotte, second dau. of the late Rev. Hough- 
ton Spencer, of Wereham. 

At Heavitree, Henry John, eldest son of the 
late Edward Tolcher, esq., of Harewood-house, 
Devon, to Catherine, fifth dau. of the late Edw. 
Archer, esq., of Trelaske, Cornwall. 

At Isleworth, Samuel Ward Tucker, esq., of 
Park-village West, Regent’s-park, to Marianna 
Frederica Dent, of Worton- house, Isleworth, 
only dau. of the late Frederick Cowslade, esq., of 
Reading. 

At West Brompton, the Rev. Thomas Pearson, 
M.A., Vicar of West Lavington, Wilts, to Jane, 
second dau. of the late Richard Sarel, esq., of 
Berkeley-sq., solicitor. 

At Ashburton, William Foot, esq., of Arfleet, 
Rolstone, Dorset, to Susan, only dau. of W. R. 
Whiteway, esq., of Kingsbridge - house, Ash- 
burton. 

At Ruddington, John William Mellor, of the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, eldest son of J. 
Mellor, esq., of the Inner Temple, Q.C., M.P., of 
Otterspool, Herts, to Caroline, fourth dau. of 
Charles Paget, esq., M.P., of Ruddington-grange, 
Notts. 

Captain Edward Keane, R.A., to Margaret 
Florence, fifth dau. of Gen. and the Rt. Hon. 
Lady Charlotte Bacon. 

At Filleigh, Charles 8., only son of Thomas 
Lambe Willshire, esq., of Barnstaple, to Mary, 
only dau. of D. T. Brewer, esq., of Castle-hill. 

At St. Petersburg, Maximilian Heine, Coun- 
cillor to His Imperial Majesty, to Henrietta, 
widow of Nicholas Arendt, Privy Councillor and 
Physician in Ordinary to the late Emperor of 
Russia, and dau. of the late Richard Chilling- 
worth, of Redditch, Worcestershire. 

Sept. 28. At All Souls’, St. Marylebone, the 
Rev. W. Goode, Rector of St. Giles’s, Colchester, 
son of H. Goode, esq., of Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
barrister-at-law, to Amelia Aguese, youngest 
dau. of Sir Chas. Munro, bart., of Foulis, Foulis 
Castle, Ross-shire. 

At Marylebone, Rear-Admiral William Blight, 
R.N., to Jane Money, widow of the late Com- 
mander John H. Norcock, R.N. 

Sept. 29. At Teignmouth, William Sullivan, 

youngest son of the late Wm. Harrington, esq., 
Madras Civil Service, to Laura Caroline, eldest 
dau. of George Jas. Walker, esq., late 13th Light 
Dragoons. 
Oct.1. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Christopher 
Richardson, jun., esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, eldest 
son of Christopher Richardson, esq., Field-house, 
Whitby, to Marian Catherine, second dau. of the 
late Barnard Hague, esq., of York, and D.L. and 
J.P. for the West Riding of York. 

Oct, 2, At Weston-super-Mare, Geo. Aislable, 
son of the late Capt. Hilton, H.M.’s 16th Lancers, 
to Louisa Ann, youngest dau. of the late John 
Manning Innes Hazeland, esq., of the Mount, 
Taunton. 

At St. Mary’s, Walthamstow, Hubert Campion, 
Commander R.N., to Elizabeth, elder dau. of 
John Gilmore, esq., of the Priory, Walthamstow, 
Essex. 

At Redcar, Thomas West, esq., A.B., barrister, 
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of the Temple, London, to Emily, eldest dau. of 
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At Cheam, the Hon. Humphrey de Bohun 
Devereux, to Caroline, third dau. of Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, bart. 

At St. Mary’s, Woolwich, the Rev. 8. Buck- 
land, Vicar of Great Torrington, to Isabella 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Capt. Haverfield, R.N. 

At Turvey, Beds, Wm. Drane, esq., of Upper 
Clapton, to Helen, second dau. of the Rev. 
Richard Cecil, of Turvey. 

At Halifax, the Rev. Langford Lovell Watts, 
Incumbent of Stainland, youngest son of the Rev. 
J. W. Watts, Vicar of Bicester, Oxon, to Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the Rev. Charles Rogers, 
Incumbent of Sowerby Bridge, Yorkshire. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, the Rev. Henry 
Doddridge Gordon, eldest son of the Rev. Richd. 
Gordon, Rector of Elsfield, Oxon, to. Elizabeth 
Oke, second dau. of the late Very Rev. William 
Buckland, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 

At Clifton, George, eldest son of Geo. Shackel, 
esq., of Erleigh-court, near Reading, to Laura 
Augusta, third dau. of James Culverwell, esq., of 
Clifton. 

Oct. 8. At Beddington, Surrey, Capt. F. 
Torrens Lyster, of the 11th Regt., fifth son of the 
late Major Thomas St. George Lyster, 6th Dra- 
goon Guards, to Frances Jemima, second dau: of 
the late Charles Reed, esq., of Westerfield Wor- 
thing, Sussex. 

At Chippenham, Wilts, Wm. Kyd Eliot, esq., 
of Cheltenham, to Sarah Ann, youngest dau. of 
Richard Mortimore, esq., of Chippenham. 

At Dublin, Dr. Robert Lewer, Royal Horsé 
Artillery, to Mary Elizabeth, only dau. of the 
late Capt. Joseph Talford, 96th Regt. 

At Christchurch Cathedral, Fredericton, Henry 
Filkes Hooper, esq., 76th Regt., youngest son of 
the late Rev. John Hooper, Rector of Albury, 
Surrey, to Anna, dau. of the late Ven. Geo. Cos- 
ter, Archdeacon of New Brunswick. 

At Ripley, Henry Cautley, esq., of Cross-hall, 
Morley, to Mary Ellen, only dau. of T. Strother; 
esq., of Westfield-house, Killinghall. 

At Oundle, Northants, J. Grafton Simpson, 
esq., Chester-villas, Canonbury-park South, to 
Mary Ann Lucy, eldest dau. of William Baker, 
esq., of Oundle. 

At Godstone, Richard Bankes, eldest son of 
the late Charles Baum, esq., of Denmark-hill, 
Surrey, to Alicia Mary, youngest dau. of Carter 
Wood, esq., of Westminster, and Marden-park, 
Surrey 


At Rushock, Worcestershire, William Spencer, 
esq., of Woodcote-house, Bromsgrove, second 
son of William Spencer, esq., solicitor, South- 
bank, Edgbaston, Birmingham, to Adolpha Cruso, 
only dau. of the Rev. John Piercy, LL.B., Rector 
of Rushoek. 

Oct. 4. Col. the Hon. Perry Herbert, M.P., 
brother of the Earl of Powis, and heir-presump- 
tive to the earldom, to Lady Mary Petty-Fitz- 
maurice, only child of the late Earl of Kerry, and 
grand-dau. of the Marquis of Lansdowne, 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Capt. Edward Welch, 
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Jate 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, second son 
of G A. W. Welch, esq., of Arle-house, near 
Cheltenham, to Sophia Anne, eldest dau. of the 
late Major J. H. England, 75th Regt. 

At Dawlish, John Crawshay Bailey, esq., Com- 
mander R.N., of Midford-house, Somerset, son 
of Sir Joseph Bailey, bart., of Glanusk-park, 
Brecon, to Maria Fowler, youngest dau. of 
Charles Gooch, esq. 

At Heavitree, the Rev. William Rogers, Rec- 
tor of Mawnan, near Falmouth, to Anna, dau. of 
Ralph Barnes, esq., of Bellair. 

At Northington, Hants, John Wildman Thos. 
Lee, esq., of Netherton-house, Bewdley, to Isa- 
bella, youngest dau. of the Rev. Henry Salmon, 
Rector of Swarraton-cum-Northington. 

At the British Embassy, Stuttgart, Wurtem- 
berg, John Robertson, esq., Banstead, Surrey, to 
Josephine, eldest dau. of the late William Scott, 
esq., of Sandhurst. 

At Islington, Benjamin, third son of Peter 
Courtenay Clarke, esq., of Devonport, to Jane 
Sophia, only dau. of Gilbert King, esq., M.D., 
Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals and Fleets, R.N. 

At Warblington, William Butler Fellowes, 
Capt. in the 3rd Madras Cavalry, second son of 
the late Sir James Fellowes, M.D., F.R.S., to Mary 
Anne, only dau. of the Rev. Wm. Norris, Rector 
of Warblington, Hants. 

At New Windsor, the Rev. Thomas Arnold 
Carr, M.A., Vicar of Cranbrook, Kent, youngest 
son of the late R. L. Carr, esq., barrister-at-law, 
Liverpool, to Mary, eldest dau. of W. B. Holder- 
ness, esq., of Park-street, Windsor. 

At Oulton, near Leeds, Thomas Blackburn 
Baines, esq., B.A., of Leeds, eldest son of Edw. 
Baines, esq., M.P., to Sarah, eldest dau. of John 
Buckingham Pope, esq., of Oulton. 

At Eastbourne, Sussex, Thomas Hislop, esq., 
of Brixton-hill, to Jane, dau. of the late Alexan- 
der Christie, esq., of Rothes, N.B. 

At Knighton, Radnorshire, Charles King, 
youngest son of Thomas Anderson, esq., of Wal- 
lington-lodge, Carshalton, Surrey, to Caroline, 
eldest dau. of the late Charles Price Green, esq., of 
Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law. 

At Mendlesham, John Grimwade, second son 
of Thomas Francis, esq., of Walsham-le- Willows, 
to Sarah Wilson, eldest dau. of the late Daniel 
Simpson Francis, gent., of Mendlesham-hall. 

At Newmarket, the Rev. William W. Edwards, 
B.A., Curate of Hanover Church, Regent-street, 
third son of the Rev. J. Edwards, M.A., Vicar of 
Barrow-on-Trent, near Derby, to Emma Kate, 
third dau. of William Parr Isaacson, esq., of 
Willoughby-house, Newmarket. 

At Bury St. Edmunds, Llewellyn E. Smith, esq., 
of Newport, Monmouthsh., to Mary Waring, 
eldest dau. of William Gwillim, esq., M.D. 

At Clapham, Godfrey W. Barry, esq., fourth 
son of the late Sir Charles Barry, to Frances 
Emily, youngest dau. of J. S. Rutter, esq., of 
Clapham-common. 

Oct. 5. At Edgbaston, H. C, W. Phillips, esq., 
son of W. Phillips, esq., the Oaklands, Moseley, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of T. D. Clare, esq., of 
Upland-house, Bristol-road, Birmingham. 
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Oct.6. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Jona- 
than Walker, esq., of Hawkhills, Yorkshire, and 
late of the 7th Dragoon Guards, to Emily Laura, 
younger dau. of T. Vardon, esq., of the Palace, 
Westminster. 

At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mark George Kerr 
Rolle, second son of Lord Clinton, to Lady Ger- 
trude Jane Douglas, fifth dau. of the late George 
Sholto, Earl of Morton. 

At Stamford, Edward John, fifth son of the late 
Thomas Green, esq., of Bank-house, Fenton, 
Herefordshire, to Agnes, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Nathaniel Morgan, Rector of Rearsby, 
Leicestershire. 

Oct. 9. At Torwood, Torquay; Charles Edward 
Phillpotts, sixth son of Henry Lord Bishop of 
Exeter, to Jane, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Geo. Hole, Prebendary of Exeter. 

At Wichnor, Staffordshire, the Hon. and Rev. 
George Barrington Legge, second son of the late 
Earl of Dartmouth, to Sophia Frances Margaret, 
only dau. of the late John Levett, esq., of Wich- 
nor-park. 

At Benwell, Samuel Hall, esq., 12th Regt., 
second son of the Rev. C. Hall, Rector of Ter- 
rington, to Emily, eldest dau. of Christian Allhu- 
sen, esq., of Elswick-hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At Clifton, Bristol, the Rev. William Henry 
Prideaux, M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
Tutor of Codrington College, Barbados, to Ca- 
tharine Elizabeth, youngest dau. of George Shap- 
land, esq., Belle Vue, Clifton. 

At Amblecote, near Stourbridge, Henry Wal- 
dron, esq., of Clent, to Anna Maria, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. J. W. Grier, M.A., Incumbent of 
Amblecote. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Frederick Wm. Curteis, 
esq., of Wissenden and Bethersden, Kent, to 
Maria Louisa, eldest dau. of William Richardson, 
esq., M.D., of Tunbridge Wells. 

At Croydon, Capt. W. Nembhard, H.M.’s Ben- 
gal Army, to Louisa Fanny, only dau. of John 
Anson Whealler, esq., of Mark-lane, and the 
Waldrons, Croydon. 

At King’s Stanley, Gloucestershire, the Rev. 
Vaughan Simpson Fox, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and of Stanley St. Leonard’s, to Emily 
Frances, youngest dau. of the Rev. Samuel 
Lloyd, M.A., of Stanley-hall, (formerly Vicar of 
Horsley,) and granddau. of the late Vice-Adm. 
Young, of Barton-end-house. 

Oct. 10. At West Malling, Kent, Bertie Peter, 
youngest son of Peter Cator, esq., of Becken- 
ham, to Mary Elizabeth, fourth dau. of the late 
Aretas Akers, esq., of Malling Abbey. 

At Hackney, J. Langdon H. Downe, M.D. 
and M.R.C.P., of Earlswood, Redhill, to Mary, 
dau. of Philip Crelin, esq., of Clapton-sq. 

At Hove, Sussex, William Hampton Carlile, 
only son of Richard Weekes, esq., of Hampton- 
lodge, Hurstpierpoint, to Julia, youngest dau. of 
William Vidler Langridge, esq., of Brunswick- 
8q., Hove. 

Oct. 11, At Knowsley, the Hon. Col. Talbot, 
brother to the Earl of Shrewsbury, to Lady 
Emma Stanley, dau. of the Earl of Derby. 

At Tiverton, Wm. P. Harmar, esq., of St. Ste- 
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phen’s-road, Westbourne-park, to Frances, 
third dau. of the Rev. William Rayer, Rector of 
Tidcombe Portion, Tiverton. 

At East Teignmouth, Octavius Toogood, esq., 
of Annandale, Torquay, Bengal Civil Service, to 
Clara, dau. of the late Lawrence Gwynne, esq., 
LL.D., of Cambrian, Teignmouth. 

At St. Sidweil’s, Exeter, George Lascelles Blake, 
esq., Capt. R.M.L.I., to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of Beauchamp Kerr, esq., of Westcliffe, 
Isle of Wight. 

At St. Bride’s, Liverpool, John Clarke, esq., of 
Brook-house, Oswestry, son of the late Capt. 
Hyde John Clarke, R.N., to Mary Ellen, dau. of 
the late Charles Worthington, esq., of Liverpool. 

At Askham Richard, John Thomas, eldest son 
of the Rev. Thomas and the Lady Louisa Cator, 
of Wentbridge-house, Pontefract, Yorkshire, and 
Bryanston-sq., to Catharina Sarah, eldest dau. 
of John Swann, esq., of Askham-hall, Yorkshire. 

Oct. 18. At Hartwell, Northamptonshire, the 
Hon. Col. Maynard, only son of Viscount May- 
nard, and brother-in-law to the Duke of Athol, 
to Blanche Adeliza, dau. of Henry Fitz Boy, esq., 
of Saleey-lawn, and cousin to the Duke of 
Grafton. 

Oct. 15. At Stillorgan, the Hon. Perey Wynd- 
ham, M.P., second son of the Right Hon. Lord 
Leconfield, to Madeline, dau. of the late Gen. 
Sir Guy Campbell, bart., and granddau. of Lord 
Edward Fitagerald. 

Oct. 16. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. 
Francis Henry Hanmer, H.M.’s Bengal Army, 
to Mary Anne Catherine, widow of Lieut.-Col. 
Campbell, and dau. of the late Charles Gordon, 
esq., of Forres, N.B. 

At St. Nicholas, Brighton, Capt. Chas. Francis 
Smith, H.M.’s 71st Highland Light Infantry, son 
of the Rey. Hugh Smith, of Stoke d’Alborne, 
Surrey, to Anastasia Haly, eldest dau. of Gen. 
Hutton, H.M.’s Indian Army. 

At Beddington, Edward, third son of the late 
John Courage, esq., of Dulwich, to Helen Rosa, 
eldest dau. of George Marshall, esq., of Wood- 
cote, Surrey. 

Oct. 17. At Thorpe Arnold, Mr. R. Westmore- 
Jand, of Standard-hill, Nottingham, to Sarah 
Ann, eldest dau. of W. Eaton, esq., M.D., of 
Stamford. 

At Grantham, Charles John Bullivant Parker, 
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Capt., Royal South Lincolnshire Militia, to Mar- 
tha, only dau. of John Hardy, esq., banker. 

At St. Saviour’s, Maida-hill, Aldborough Hen- 
niker, esq., barrister-at-law, eldest son of Ald- 
borough Henniker, of Calcott, Somersetshire, to 
Phebe Anne, widow of Thomas Henry Winwood, 
esq., formerly Sheriff of the county of Cardigan. 

At Aspley, Bedfordshire, Julius H. Thompson, 
esq., of Enfield, to Mary Christina, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. G. W. Mahon, of the Mount, Aspley, 
late Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, and 
Garrison Chaplain, Fort St. George, Madras. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Mansfield, 
P.W.O. Donegal Militia, eldest son of Francis 
Mansfield, esq., of Ardrummon-house, co. Done- 
gal, to Anna Philippa, eldest dau. of George 
Simon Harcourt, esq., of Ankerwycke, Bucks, 
and late M.P. for that county. 

At Radway, Warwickshire, the Rev. George 
Miller, Vicar of Radway, to Georgiana Sibella, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Miller, C.B., of Radway- 
grange. 

Oct. 18, At Burlingham Saint Edmund, John 
Daymond Ellis, architect, Norwich, son of the 
late Rev. J. D. Ellis, of Entally, Caloutta, to 
Maria, dau. of Thor--s T, Read, esq., of South 
Burlingham, Norfolk. 

At Didlington-pk., Norfolk, the Rev. Charles 
Lawrence, of Tolleshunt Knights Rectory, Es- 
sex, to Fl Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late Wm. George T. Tyson Amhurst, of Didling- 

ton-park. 

Oct. 19. At the Cathedral, Manchester, John 
Griffiths Beavan, esq., of Se 
Gloucestershire, to Emily, second dau. of John 
Davis, esq., Capt. Dorset Regt. of Militia. 

Oct. 20. At St. John’s, Lee, Lieut.-Col. Frederic 
Green Wilkinson, 42nd Royal Highlanders, te 
Annie, eldest dau. of William Cuthbert, esq., of 
Beaufront, Northumberland. 

At Inchmarlo, Kincardineshire, Francis Boyd 
Outram, esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, only 
son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Outram, bart., 
G.C.B., to Jane Anne, eldest dau. of Patrick 
Davidson, esq., of Inchmarlo. 

Oct. 23. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., W. H. 
Bradley, esq., H.M.’s Hyderabad Irregular 
Cavalry, to Luey, eldest dau. of Horatio Vachell, 
esq., and widow of Henry Pearson, esq., barris- 
ter-at-law. 
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[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Addresses, in 
order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing their Communications 


may be forwarded to them. ] 


H.R.H. tHe Duchess DowAGER OF SAXE 
ConurG GOTHA. 

Sept. 24. At Gotha, aged 61, the 
Duchess Maria, widow of Duke Ernest 
of Saxe Coburg Gotha, and stepmother 
of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, after an 
illness of considerable duration. 

Her late Royal Highness, who, since the 
decease of her husband in January, 1844, 
had led a retired life, was the eldest 
daughter of his Royal Highness the Duke 
Alexander Frederick Charles of Wurtem- 
burg and the Duchess Antoinette of Saxe 
Saalfeld Coburg. She was born Sept. 17, 
1799, and married, Dec. 23, 1832, the late 
Duke Ernest of Saxe Coburg Gotha, father 
of the reigning Grand Duke and the Prince 
Consort of her Majesty, but left no issue 
by that prince. The courts of Wurtem- 
burg, Belgium, and Portugal are placed 
in mourning by the event, as well as our 
own royal family and the ex-royal family 
of France, the elder brother (the Duke 
Alexander) of the late duchess having 
married the Princess Marie, daughter of 
the late King Louis Philippe. 





Tue EArt OF LEVEN AND MELVILLE. 

Oct. 8. At Melville-house, Fifeshire, 
aged 75, David Leslie-Melville, 10th Earl 
of Leven and Melville. 

His Lordship, who was born June 22, 
1785, was the eldest son of Alexander, the 
9th earl, by Jane, the daughter of John 
Thornton, Esq., of Clapham. He entered 
the Royal Navy, and while attached to 
the “Ville de Paris,” bearing the flag of 
Lord Collingwood, was mentioned for his 
heroic conduct in the destruction of the 
French vessels in the Bay of Rosas on the 
night of the 31st October, 1809, after 


a desperate struggle, in which he was 
wounded. He was awarded a second pro- 
motion in September, 1809, and advanced 
to rank of Rear-Admiral in 1846. He 
succeeded to the earldom in 1820, and in 
1824 married Elizabeth-Jane, daughter of 
Sir Archibald Campbell of Succoth, Bart., 
who, with her four daughters—Lady 
Elizabeth Cartwright, and the Ladies 
Anna, Susan, and Emily Leslie.-Melville— 
survive him. 

The Earl had also two sons, but both are 
dead: the Hon. David Archibald, born 
Jan. 11, 1836, died Oct. 20, 1853; and 
Alexander, Viscount Balgonie, an officer of 
the Grenadier Guards, (born Nov. 19, 
1831,) died Aug. 29, 1857, from an illness 
contracted in the Crimean campaign. By 
the failure of male-heirs, the titles pass to 
the Hon. John Thornton Leslie-Melville, 
the late Earl’s brother, hitherto a leading 
partner in the eminent London banking- 
house of Williams, Deacon, and Co. ; and 
it is understood that the estates go by 
entail to the late lord’s eldest daughter, 
Lady Elizabeth, who married, in 1858, 
Thomas Robert Brooke Cartwright, Esq., 
of Aynho, Northamptonshire. 

A local newspaper (“ The Fifeshire Jour- 
nal”) speaks thus of the deceased noble- 


man :— 


“He was a representative member of 
the House of Lords for many years; and 
though he regularly spent a portion of 
each year in London attending to his legis- 
lative duties, in which he took an active 
interest, especially such of them as related 
to Scotland, his delight was to be at home 
dispensing the hospitalities of the family 
mansion, and promoting the improvement 
of his estates, and the comfort and well- 
being of those upon them. 

‘In all matters of public interest he 
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was among the foremost. He took the 
lead, as we have said, in cottage improve- 
ments for the labouring classes. He took 
a deep interest in the formation of the 
Fife Railway, of which he was the first 
chairman, and with his relative, Mr. Bal- 
four of Balbirnie, almost the only consider- 
able holder of stock in the county. To 
every other public object of general utility 
he gave a liberal and hearty support, and 
the latest—the Volunteer movement— 
has also had his cordial sympathies and 
liberal contributions. The active interest 
he took in the welfare of the labourer 
seemed even to increase with his failing 
strength. He was always providing em- 
ployment for them, and otherwise contri- 
buting to enable the aged to have comfort 
in their declining years ; and it is a subject 
of the deepest regret that his valuable life 
has been so unexpectedly terminated at 
a time when he was busily engaged in 
a well-formed and extensive plan for the 
erection of additional buildings, especially 
of new cottages, where he considered them 
required. He will be very sincerely la- 
mented by the many poor who were the 
recipients of his well-directed and unob- 
trusive charities. By private contribu- 
tions, and a judicious exercise of his office 
as trustee of the Bell bequest, he has lent 
a most beneficial influence to the cause of 
education. 

“His Lordship was throughout a con- 
sistent Conservative in politics, support- 
ing the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel, until Sir Robert betrayed his 
party, when his Lordship’s votes went 
with Lord Derby, whose leadership he sub- 
sequently followed. 

“ Few have done more for their tenants 
than the house of Leven and Melville, 
always among the first to introduce agri- 
cultural improvements and encourage good 
farming ; the steadings and cottages on the 
estates have long been models of excellence. 
No attempt was ever made at rack-renting, 
on the contrary, ‘live and let live’ was 
the motto; and it was the boast of some 
of the tenants that they and their fathers 
had possessed their farms for close upon 
three centuries. 

“The late Earl was not behind any of 
his predecessors in kind consideration for 
histenants. He had his own way—as who 
has not; but for genuine kindhearted in- 
terest in the prosperity and well-being of 
all on the estates—tenants and workers— 
his Lordship was one in a thousand; and 
not less honourably distinguished in his 
efforts for the welfare of the people within 
the reach of his influence, than were the 
houses of which he was the worthy re- 
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presentative in the annals of their coun- 
try’s struggles for liberty and peace.” 





Sm Jonn Epwarp Swinburne, Bart. 

Sept. 26. At Capheaton, Northumber- 
land, aged 98, Sir John Edward Swin- 
burne, Bart., F.R.S.L., F.A.SS. of London 
and Perth, and President of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, &c. 

The deceased was the eldest son of Sir 
Edward Swinburne, the fifth baronet, who 
died at Capheaton in 1786. His mother 
was Christiana, daughter of Robert Dillon, 
Esq., by Martha, daughter of William, son 
of Sir George Newland, Knt. He was 
born March 6, 1762, and on July 13, 1787, 
he married Emilia Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Henry Alexander Bennet, Esq., 
of Beckenham, Kent, and niece to Hugh, 
second Duke of Northumberland. By this 
lady he had two sons and five daughters. 
The eldest son, Edward Swinburne, Esq., 
was born June 24, 1788; and December 
13, 1819, he married Anne, daughter of 
Richard Nassau Sutton, a colonel in the 
army, and uncle to Sir Richard Sutton, 
by whom he had three sons and several 
daughters; but his eldest son Henry, an 
engineer, dying in his life-time, and he 
himself having departed this life in 1855, 
his second son, John, Lieutenant R.N., a 
young man of much promise and ability, 
succeeds to the title and estates of his 
grandfather. The other son of the late 
baronet, Charles Henry Swinburne, Rear- 
Admiral, R.N., married in 1836 Lady 
Jane Henrietta Ashburnham, sister to the 
Earl of Ashburnham, and has issue. 

In early life Sir John Edward Swin- 
burne became widely known from the 
general urbanity of his manners and the 
interest he took in the advancement of 
science and literature. In 1798 he was 
elected President of the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
which office he retained for thirty-nine 
years, retiring in 1837. He represented 
Launceston in Parliament during 1788 
and 1789. At the close of the last cen> 
tury he was appointed High Sheriff of 
Northumberland. When the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne was 
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established in 1813, he was chosen Pre- 
sident, and every succeeding year he was 
elected to the same honourable office, which 
he retained till the period of his decease. 
He became a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Literature, and continued for many 
years to be a generous supporter of that 
institution. He was elected a Feilow of 
the Antiquarian Societies of London and 
Perth, and about 1817 we observe him 
Provincial Grand Master of the North- 
umberland Masonic Festival. Also, about 
thirty years ago, he was President of the 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund. Indeed, from 
the period of his manhood to declining 
age, he was especially honoured and es- 
teemed by all in the north of England 
who endeavoured, by education and other 
liberal studies, to promote the welfare of 
society. 

In the circle of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, and amid the more quiet haunts of 
domestic life, the late baronet was highly 
appreciated. By all he was regarded as 
a genuine specimen of the kindly, frank, 
good-hearted “old English gentleman.” 
For the last quarter of a century he partly 
kept aloof from public business, and while 
residing at Capheaton during the summer 
season, he was frequently to be seen in 
his boat on the lake in front of the village ; 
at other times he spent many an hour in 
his library, one of the best and most ex- 
tensive in Northumberland. Beloved by 
his tenantry for his cordial consideration 
of their interests, he lived to see about 
one hundred and forty-seven rent-days— 
a large number when we take into account 
the uncertain duration of human life. De- 
serving men with whom he mingled gene- 
raliy found him a faithful and devoted 
friend. On this point posterity will do 
him justice for the sympathy and un- 
affected liberality he evinced towards the 
Rev. John Hodgson, when that remark- 
able man was writing and publishing the 
several volumes of his History of North- 
umberland. From the prefaces therein, 
and from the memoir of the historian 
drawn up by the worthy Dr. Raine, they 
who come after us will learn how Mr. 
Hodgson was befriended and encouraged 
in his arduous task by the unostentatious 
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kindness of the deceased baronet. “For — 
six centuries,” says the able biographer 
above-mentioned, “the name of Swin- 
burne has been closely connected with 
the county of Northumberland, and what- 
ever be its fate, it will go down to pos- 
terity in intimate association with one of 
the best county Histories of which the 
kingdom can boast, and of which it has 
been the most especial patron.” 

In person Sir John Edward Swinburne 
was of middle size, handsome, and, even 
when advanced in years, had a fine, fresh 
complexion. The excellent portrait of him 
by Philips in the large room of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, executed about thirty years 
ago, represents him seated near a writing- 
table, attired in a dark green coat with 
metal buttons, a light-coloured waistcoat 
and drab trowsers. A narrow black ribbon 
is drawn across the head to support a shade 
over his right eye, which was injured by an 


‘accident when he was shooting. The ex- 


pression in this admirable painting tells 
very forcibly the character of the man. 
His death at last was rather unexpected. 
He was buried in the family vault at 
his parish church, Kirkwhelpington, on 
Tuesday, October 2nd. 

We may observe that a considerable 
amount of genius and talent for several 
generations has existed in the Swinburne 
family. Henry, uncle to the late Sir John, 
born July 8, 1743, besides being an “ ac- 
complished scholar and gentleman,” was 
the celebrated traveller in Spain and the 
two Sicilies, and his travels in these pro- 
vinces were published in London between 
1770 and 1780. Edward Swinburne, Esq., 
brother to the late baronet, born Sep- 
tember 3, 1765, possessed. good taste and 
much ability in the fine arts, for he exe- 
cuted a great many beautiful drawings from 
places and scenery in Northumberland, 
whence the greater portion of the engrav- 
ings were taken which embellish Hodgson’s 
elaborate history. Edward, the late Sir 
John’s eldest son, far outstripped his con- 
temporaries in a general knowledge of 
the practical arts of life; and so also does 
his surviving brother, Charles Henry, 
the Rear-Admiral, who is a gentleman of 
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sound judgment and very extensive in- 
formation. 





Lizvt.-Gen. Str Harry G. W. Smits, 
Bart., anp G.C.B. 

Oct. 12. In Eaton-place West, aged 
71, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Harry George Wake- 
lyn Smith, G.C.B., Colonel of the 1st 
Battalion Rifle Brigade. 

The deceased was born in 1788, at Whit- 
tlesea, in the Isle of Ely, where his father 
was a surgeon. The future general en- 
tered the army in 1805 as second lieu- 
tenant in the Rifle Brigade, and took part 
in the storming of Montevideo, and in the 
attack on Buenos Ayres. He was also 
present at the capture of Copenhagen. 
He took an active part in the leading en- 
gagements of the Peninsular war, from 
the battle of Vimiera down to the em- 
barkation of the troops at Corunna. In 
1809 he took an active part in the action 
on the Coa, near Almeida, where he was 
severely wounded. In command of a bri- 
gade of the Light Division, he was present 
at the battle of Fuentes d’Onor, and at 
the sieges and storming of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz, the battles of Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Orthes, and Toulouse, and in 
several lesser engagements, and, in fact, 
in every important battle throughout the 
war, with the exception of Talavera. At 
the capture of Washington, under General 
Ross, he was Assistant Adjutant-Gen., and 
was honoured for his conduct on that oc- 
casion by being appointed to bear the 
despatches to England. His next battle- 
field was New Orleans, whither he pro- 
ceeded as military secretary under Gene- 
ral Sir Edward Pakenham, who fell in 
his arms mortally wounded. Under Sir 
John Lambert he took part in the siege 
and capture of Fort Bowyer. He acted 
as Assistant Quartermaster-General to the 
sixth division of the army at Waterloo, 
and was made a C.B. He next served as 
Deputy Adjutant-General, successively at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and in the West 
Indies, whence he was transferred in 1827 
to. the Cape of Good Hope, and com- 
manded a division under the late Sir B. 


D’Urban, throughout the Kaffir war in 
1834, and in 1839 he was appointed Ad- 
jutant-General in India, and was present 
at the battles of Gwalior and Maharajpore, 
for his gallantry in which action he was 
made a K.C.B. He took a leading part 
in the wars against the Sikhs in the Pun- 
jab, and was in command of a division at 
Moodkee and at Ferozepore. A few days 
later the Sikh forces crossed the river 
Sutlej, and took up their position at Ali- 
wal. Lord Gough immediately despatched 
Sir Harry Smith, with 7,000 men and 24 
guns. On the 28th of January, 1846, Sir 
Harry Smith led the main charge in the 
battle of Aliwal, carrying that village at 
the point of the bayonet, and capturing 
all the enemy’s guns, to the number of 
sixty-seven ; a success which enabled him 
to come to the assistance of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and to join in the final 
and crowning victory of Sobraon, (Feb. 
10th,) which crushed the last hopes of the 
Sikh leaders and their troops, and secured 
the possession of the Punjab to the British. 
For these services he received the special 
thanks of the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Gough, the two Houses of Parliament, 
and the East India Company, and the 
freedom of the city of London, was made 
a Baronet and G.C.B., and was soon after- 
wards appointed to the coloneley of the 
Rifle Brigade. In September, 1847, he 
was nominated to the Governorship of the 
Cape, and as Commander-in-Chief there 
he attacked and defeated the rebel Boers 
at Boem Plaats, August 29, 1848; but in 
1851, while the Kaffir war was raging, he 
was superseded in that difficult post, in a 
manner that did not add to the popularity 
of the Colonial Minister, and returned to 
England. In 1854 Sir Harry Smith was 
promoted to the rank of lieut.-gen., and 
appointed to the command of the Northern 
and Midland districts. Sir Harry had re- 
ceived the war-medal and twelve clasps. 
The late Baronet married, in 1814, a 
Spanish lady, the Donna Juana Maria de 
los Dolores de Leon, by whom, however, 
he had no issue; and, accordingly, the 
baronetcy becomes extinct by his death. 














Str ANDREW MusToxIDI. 

July 30. At Corfu, Sir Andrew Mus- 
toxidi, Archon of Public Instruction in 
the Ionian Islands. 

As far back as the occupation of the 
Ionian Islands by the French, under the 
ministry of the Duke de Feltre, the Che- 
valier Mustoxidi was named Historio- 
grapher to the Government; and subse- 
quently, under the existing Protectorate 
of England, he rose to the highest posts in 
the State, having been successively a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly, its Presi- 
dent, and President of the Municipality 
of Corfu, Minister of Public Instruction 
in the Ionian Islands, and Chancellor of 
the University of Corfu. But though 
holding these high posts, he did not scruple 
to evince an intensely Hellenic feeling, 
which brought him into frequent collision 
with the late stern Governor of the 
Ionian Islands, Sir H. G. Ward. Mus- 
toxidi, however, was much too skilful to 
involve himself in any of the desperate 
enterprises of the party, and lived to see 
his great rival removed. He was the au- 
thor of several works, which mostly treat 
of the history of the Lower Empire, and 
are in high repute in the south of Europe, 
though but little known in England ; they 
are said to represent both men and events 
with much of the brilliancy of Lord 
Macaulay, and with at least equal parti- 
sanship. His countrymen, however, were 
very proud of him; and by a decree of 
the Senate a public feneral was accorded, 
which was most numerously attended, and 
was evidently designed to shew the great 
esteem felt for him by the whole com- 
munity, without distinction of rank,—an 
affectionate reverence, indeed, which ex- 
tended also to Italy, for there, too, was 
Mustoxidi known, there he had attained 
high academical honours, and had been 
the friend of Monti and of Mazzoni and 
other eminent Jiterati. 





G. A. Leau Keox, Esq. 

Sept. 4, At his seat, Bank-hall, Lanca- 
shire, aged 86, Geo. Anthony Legh Keck, 
Esq., Col. of Prince Albert’s Own Regi- 
ment of Yeomanry Cavalry. 
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The deceased, born in 1784, at Stough- 

ton, was the third son of Anthony James 
Keck, Esq., and Elizabeth his wife, the 
sister of Peter Legh, Esq., of Lyme—the 
grandson of Anthony Keck, Esq., of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, by Ann, daughter of William 
Busby, Esq., and Catherine his wife, born 
a Beaumont. In 1797, when only 23, he 
was elected one of the Knights of the shire 
for Leicestershire, and this post he main- 
tained until 1818, when he was ousted by 
Mr. Chas. March Phillipps. In 1820 he 
was re-elected, as also in 1826 and in 1830, 
but having strongly opposed the Reform 
Bill, he was, at the first election under 
that measure, again supplanted by Mr. 
Phillipps. He then retired from public life, 
and employed himself either in attending 
to his very large estates, or in maintaining 
the efficiency of his yeomanry corps, of 
which he was lieutenant-colonel command- 
ant from the year 1803 to the time of his 
death. 
. Mr. Keck married, in 1802, Elizabeth, 
the second of the three daughters of 
Robert Vernon Atherton, esq., of Ather- 
ton, Lancaster. She died in 1837, leaving 
no issue. Mr. Keck’s mother being the 
sister of Mrs. Atherton (his wife’s mother), 
he and his wife were first cousins; and 
both being grandchildren of Peter Legh, 
esq., of Lyme,—their mothers at the same 
time being co-heiresses,—there was a dis- 
pute in relation to the succession of the 
Legh property. Mr. Keck, by his marriage, 
united his own and his wife’s claims, and 
thus adjusted the difference. The eldest 
sister of the late Mrs. Keck was married 
to Thomas, the second Lord Lilford. The 
large property of Mr. Keck descends to 
Lord Lilford and the Hon. Colonel Powys 
(better known as Major Powys), who are 
the sons of this nobleman and lady. 





Hersert Ineram, Esq., M.P. 

Sept. 8. Drowned on Lake Michigan, 
aged 49, Herbert Ingram, Esq., M.P. for 
Boston. 

The deceased, who was of very humble 
origin, was born at Boston in 1811, and 
received the rudiments of education in the 
grammar-school there. He was appren- 
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ticed to a printer, and in due time com- 


menced business on his own account. He 
was active and energetic, and met with 
good success, but the position of a thriving 
country printer did not satisfy him, and 
coming to London, he started the “ Illus- 
trated London News,” by the successful 
management of which he acquired a large 
fortune. In 1856 he was elected Member 
for Boston, and greatly exert«d himself to 
benefit the place; its connexion with other 
towns by railway, the improved gas and 
water supply, and many other advantages 
that it now enjoys, are justly to be as- 
cribed to his industry and influence. 

Mr. Ingram left England in August 
last, accompanied by an artist to depict 
the chief events and scenes of the tour of 
the Prince of Wales in Canada and the 
United States. They followed the Prince 
to Montreal, but there Mr, Ingram sepa- 
rated from his companion, and proceeded 
to Chicago, expressing a wish to be more 
quiet. On Friday, the 7th of September, 
he embarked on board the steamer “ Lady 
Elgin,” which was proceeding on an ex- 
cursion up Lakes Michigan and Superior. 
There were at least 400 passengers, and 
the vessel started that evening. Music 
and dancing were, as usual on these trips, 
kept up all the night, when early on 
Saturday morning the crash of a col- 
lision startled all on board. The schooner 
“ Augusta,” running at the rate of eleven 
miles per hour, came in contact with the 
“Lady Elgin,” producing such a fracture 
in her that she drifted helplessly for half 
an hour in the darkness, and then sank 
in three hundred feet of water, when some 
thirty-five miles from Chicago. 

A passenger who was saved says,— 

“The steamer had on board from 150 
to 180 head of cattle. The captain or- 
dered the cattle to be thrown overboard, 
and they were thrown over by the crew. 
The first and second mates went in the 
lifeboat to stop the leak. They found the 
hole so low that they could not get at it. 
The steamer was listed over, but they 
could not get at the leak. The captain 
ordered all the passengers to get life-pre- 
servers. I think most of them did. He 
then ordered the crew to take axes and 


break open the state-room doors, so that 
none should be left in them. I think 
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nearly every passenger. got out, although 
I pulled one out as we floated by the state- 
room. A short time after this the engine 
fell through the bottom of the vessel, 
I should think fifteen minutes after the 
schooner struck ; the hull went down im- 
mediately, leaving the hurricane deck 
floating. A great portion of the passen- 
gers were on the hurricane deck when the 
hull went down; the most of them jumped 
off very soon, thinking that would sink. 
The hurricane deck soon separated into 
five pieces. There were twenty-five on 
the part on which I was, The captain 
was on this. There were some military 
from Milwaukee, and six or seven ladies. 
The other four pieces went off with a num- 
ber on each. We held up cabin-doors for 
sails, and came down smoothly as far as 
Winetka. When within a few rods of the 
shore, the raft capsized. Some of us got 
back on her, among them the captain and 
myself. The captain got one of the ladies 
back. A big sea came and washed us off. 
The captain was the last man on her. I 
heard him cheering the passengers. An- 
other sea came, washed him off, and he 
was drowned. Of the twenty-five who 
were on her only eight were saved.” 


Mr. Ingram was among those who 
perished, but his body was washed on 
shore, and having been identified by his 
artist it was forwarded to England for 
interment. So highly have his services to 
Boston been appreciated, that a public 
funeral was bestowed on his remains, and 
a monument to his memory is contem- 
plated. He has left a widow and three 
children. 

Like many men who have been the 
architects of their own fortunes, the cha- 
racter of Mr. Ingram has been very vari- 
ously represented. In the obituary notice 
in the “Illustrated News” he is, as might 
be expected, spoken of in very high terms. 
The writer says that he was “a worthy 
and excellent man, a kind husband, an 
indulgent parent, a faithful friend, and a 
good citizen.” His manner, however, was 
undeniably coarse and repulsive, and in 
another notice it is stated that “his 
specialité was in making enemies and 
alienating friends. He quarrelled with 
his editor, with his sub-editors, with his 
artists, with his contributors. One by 
one he disgusted and drove them away. 
His temper was capricious, and utterly 
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spoiled by success. The ‘Illustrated Lon- 
don News’ reached the acmé of its in- 
fluence, if not of its circulation, shortly 
after the death of the Duke of Wellington, 
when one or two of its shilling numbers 
reached the circulation of a quarter of a 
million copies. From this time one con- 
tributor after another was detached, and 
the literary merit of the periodical de- 
clined. The public are slow to perceive 
the gradual deterioration of a successful 
journal, but at length the declension of 
the ‘ Illustrated News’ forced itself upon 
public notice.” 

The “ Lady’s Newspaper” and the “ TII- 
lustrated Times” were also the property 
of the deceased, but it is alleged that he 
ever regarded them as rivals to his own 
child, the “Illustrated News.” “One of 
his peculiarities was a jealousy of the suc- 
cess of the ‘Illustrated Times,’ even after 
it had become his own property. He kept 
it down as much as he possibly could, from 
a fear lest its success might injure the cir- 
culation of the ‘Illustrated News ;’” and 
he is said to have acted in the same way 
by the “ Pictorial Times,” which he pur- 
chased some years ago of its projectors, and 
suffered to die. 

A man with so much employment to 
dispense could hardly be expected not to 
be surrounded by a host of admirers. It 
is known that he had serious differences 
with Mr. Timbs and Dr. Mackay, but in 
general he was liked by those he em- 
ployed. Some among the number ex- 
pressed their admiration rather too fer- 
vently, but Mr. Ingram was shrewd enough 
to perceive the real value of their homage, 
and did not hesitate to declare, in un- 
polished phrase, that such men cared not 
for him, but for his “ blunt.” 





Rev. T. B. Murray, M.A. 


Sept. 24. In Brunswick-square, aged 61, 
the Rev. Thomas Boyles Murray, M.A., 
Incumbent of the parish of St. Dunstan’s- 
in-the-East, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and 
Senior Secretary of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 

Mr. Murray was descended of a philan- 
thropic line well known in their day, and 

13 


doing good service to the public by their 
prominence in works of Christian zeal and 
charity. Hisgrandfather, Dr.John Murray, 
a leading physician in Norfolk, a man of 
character and high accomplishments, was 
one of the first promoters of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Hospital, and subsequently 
was the founder of an institution in Nor- 
wich entitled “The Society of Universal 
Goodwill,” which contained the germ of 
the “Society of Friends of Foreigners in 
Distress ;”’ an institution which now reck- 
ons no fewer than fourteen crowned heads 
among its supporters. His son Charles, 
the father of the deceased, was educated 
under Dr. Parr, and adopting the profes- 
sion of a solicitor, still gave his leisure to 
the same philanthropic objects. His long 
and useful life was brought to a close in 
March, 1847, at the age of 79. 

Thomas Boyles Murray, the third sur- 
viving son of this gentleman, was educated 
at Merchant Taylors’ School, and took 
his degree of M.A. at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. His first curacy was at Star- 
cross, Devon: and he afterwards became 
Curate at St. Olave’s, Hart-street, London. 
In 1838 he was presented by the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the living of 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, valued in the 
Clergy List at £350 per annum. He was 
subsequently appointed to a prebendal 
stall in St. Paul’s Cathedral,—an honour 
wholly without emolument; and was also 
Chaplain to the Countess of Rothes. 

In 1832 he became Secretary to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge ; and he remained in that post until 
the time of his death, a period of no less 
than twenty-eight years. This appoint- 
ment, in the discharge of which he dis- 
playedall the qualities essential toits duties, 
is alone equivalent to a character for manly 
intelligence, prudential conduct, and ac- 
tive ability, and it is a subject for surprise 
that those authorities in whose hands 
ecclesiastical patronage is vested omitted 
to mark their sense of his merit and his 
services to the Church by the bestowal 
of some more adequate preferment than 
the small benefice of St. Dunstan-in-the- 
East. 

His correspondence with leading men 
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throughout the kingdom, and with the 
clergy at home and abroad, involved as 
he was in important transaetions every 
day, was a demand which eould only be 
answered by a man of first-rate ability ; 
but he sometimes advanced beyond the 
strict duties of office in philanthropie 
authorship. The state of that extraordi- 
nary colony founded in Pitcairn’s Island 
by the mutineers of the “Bounty,” at- 
tracted his attention in the course of official 
correspondence, and he produced a narra- 
tive of the little settlement, one of the 
most natural, graphic, and characteristic 
works of the day. As a fellow of the 
Antiquarian Soeiety, he naturally devoted 
some of his labours to the illustration of 
his own parish, and he published very 
recently a strikingly vigorous and in- 
telligent aceount of the church of St. 
Dunstan, containing all the history in 
connection with the parish, and memoirs of 
its leading citizens from an early period, 
a work which might be advantageously 
imitated by other incumbents of the City 
churches, and whieh would be a very ap- 
propriate object of local contribution and 
episcopal patronage. Mr. Murray also 
wrote occasionally on matters of publie 
information and usefulness to many of the 
leading journals of the day. He had like- 
wise poetie talent, and wrote many little 
works, as “The Alphabet of Emblems,” 
“Golden Sayings,” “ Lays of Christmas,” 
and several others. 

In private life he was hospitable, ani- 
mated, and full of intellectual conversa- 
tion, and to this he added the genuine 
feelings of an English heart. 

There are few men who will be more 
regretted in his parish, at his table, or 
in general society than Thomas Boyles 
Murray. His death was strangely and 
startlingly sudden. Of a tall and vigorous 
form, of most temperate habits, and with 
no known disease, he gave the impression 
of one who might have lived to advanced 
years. On Thursday, September 20, after 
spending the greater part of the day, as 
usual, at the office of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the 
evening in preparing his sermon for the 
following Sunday, he retired to rest about 
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11 o’clock, and had no sooner reached his 
chamber than he was seized with an attack 
of paralysis, and became speechless and 
insensible. In this melancholy state he 
continued, though with intervals of con- 
sciousness; during one of which his afflicted 
wife and children had the comfort of re- 
ceiving the Holy Communion with him. 
On the night of Monday the 24th he 
calmly expired. He has left three sons just 
entering into life. 

Mr. Murray was buried in Kensal- 
Green Cemetery. His funeral was attended 
by his three sons and five of his brothers, 
and the Secretaries of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 





Dr. STEPHEN ELVEY. 

Oct. 6. At Oxford, aged 55, Dr. Stephen 
Elvey, Organist of New and St. John’s 
Colleges, and of St. Mary’s Church; since 
1856 he filled the office of Choragus in 
the University of Oxford. 

He was well known in his profession 
as @ profound and. talented musician, 
thoroughly versed in the best school of 
English church music. His proficiency 
and taste as an accomplished organist will 
long be remembered, especially by the 
frequenters of New College Chapel, with 
which his name has. been for so many 
years associated. Of late years he devoted 
a great portion of his time and attention 
to the correct chanting of the Psalms, and 
in 1856 he published a Psalter pointed 
upon the soundest and most approved 
principles. This work was the result of 
a reverent and thoughtful study of the 
language and meaning of the Psalms, 
combined with a very accurate adapta- 
tion of the words to the musical divisions. 
This Psalter is deservedly in very high 
repute, as the most careful and elaborate 
work of the kind; and it has already ex- 
ercised much influence in cathedral and 
other choirs, by promoting a more exact 
and intelligent method of chanting. The 
private life of Dr. Elvey was remarkable 
for kindness and self-sacrificing exertions 
for others. His loss is deeply deplored not 
only by his own family, but by a large 
circle of friends by whom he was very 
greatly respected. 
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His brother, Dr. George Elvey, of St. 
George’s, Windsor, received his musical 
education from him, and also a nephew, 
Mr. Herbert Irons, organist of the Col- 
legiate Church, Southwell. 

Dr. Elvey had the misfortune very early 
in life to lose his right leg by an acci- 
dental shot from the gun of a friend. 
Notwithstanding this disadvantage, few 
performers could give greater effect to 
Handel’s choruses than the organist of 
New College, aided by a fine instrument, 
in Wykeham’s lofty and beautiful chapel. 
It is well known how high a sense was 
entertained of his character and profes- 
sional qualifications by the members of 
that foundation with which he was im- 
mediately connected. 





Joun Hamitton, Esq. 

Oct. 14. At Howe Villa, Windermere, 
aged 39, John Hamilton, esq., F.R.S., 
late editor of the “ Morning Star.” 

The London correspondent of the 
“Banffshire Journal,” writing evidently 
from personal knowledge, gives the follow- 
ing sketch of the life and character of the 
deceased :— 


“Mr. John Hamilton, though an advo- 
cate of some peculiar notions, was a tho- 
roughly conscientious and honest man. 
He was a native of Dumfriesshire, and 
inherited, in no small measure, the per- 
Servidum characteristic of his countrymen. 
He was originally designed for the mi- 
nistry, and this fact gave a bias to his 
views which can be traced in all his subse- 

uent career. He came to the north of 

ngland, and began newspaper life as a 
reporter at Preston, I believe. There he 
adopted the teetotal, and other causes, so 
warmly advocated by Mr. Livesey, the 
popular demagogue of Preston and places 
adjacent, and the proprietor of the ‘ Pres- 
ton Guardian.’ Mr. Hamilton, while at 
Preston, frequently addressed the people 
on subjects of both Radical and general 
interest. From Preston he migrated to 
Aylesbury, to become the editor of the 
* Aylesbury News.’ His connection with 
this Liberal journal extended over a pe- 
riod of seven years. In the town and 
county he was a man of some note. His 
outspokenness and peculiarities excited no 
small attention. It was here that he, in a 
very marked way, shewed the ministerial 
bias. On Sundays he employed himself 


in preaching to his friends and admirers. 
He formed a ‘church,’ whose creed was of 
the most liberal sort, though all the ‘ sacra- 
ments’ were not discarded. His followers 
looked upon him not only as a great man, 
but, in a certain modified sense, as their 
prophet. In his capacity as preacher, there 
is no doubt he exercised much more influ- 
ence than he did as a journalist. In his 
Aylesbury days, there was a certain inco- 
herent wildness about his literary produc- 
tions which did not suit the tastes of un- 
believing readers. As a speaker, however, 
especially to a sympathetic audience, his 
power was great, and tended to stimulate 
the best feelings of his hearers. He often 
regretted leaving Aylesbury, for he con- 
sidered himself more as a spiritual teacher 
than as a political lecturer. When he came 
to London, to edit the ‘ Empire,’ for a son 
of his Preston friend, he tried, but in vain, 
to establish a ‘church,’ similar to that 
which he left in Aylesbury. After a short 
time, Mr. Livesey, jun., sold or handed 
over the ‘Empire’ to Mr. Hamilton and 
Mr. George Thompson ; but they could not 
make it a success. After much anxiety, 
Mr. Hamilton washed his hands of the 
whole affair, and, at no small personal sa- 
crifice, paid his own share of the debts in- 
curred. Indeed, his conduct throughout 
the whole of this matter reflects the high- 
est credit on John Hamilton, whose word 
nobody disbelieved, and whose reputation 
for honesty and uprightness no one dared 
call in question. Shortly after the failure 
of the ‘Empire,’ he became the editor- 
in-chief of the ‘Star.’ He threw himself 
with his wonted earnestness and conscien- 
tiousness into this work; but his slender 
constitution, without the fortifications of 
London stout or ale,—for he was then a 
rigid teetotaller,—soonshewed that it could 
not cope with night and day work, and the 
infinite botherations inseparable from the 
editorial duties connected with a London 
daily paper. In many respects he was 
totally unfit for the post. He was too 
conscientious a man, and by far too excita- 
ble. When work had to be done—and on 
this paper there never was any lack of that 
commodity—he could not, or would not, 
rest till it was accomplished. As a friend, 
he was candid, constant, and helpful; as 
an acquaintance, obliging; and to those 
who had to do with him officially, he in- 
variably manifested the courtesy of the 
gentleman.” 


Mr. Hamilton’s constitution broke down 
under the fatigues of London journalism, 
and he retired into the North some time 
before his death. His cares and pecuniary 
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anxieties were greatly alleviated by the 
steady friendship of his old friend, Mr. 
Livesey, but he has left a widow, who is 
understood to be very slenderly pro- 
vided for. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Sept. 17. At his residence, Cavendish-place, 
aged 83, the Rev. Henry Rice, Rector of Great 
Holland, Essex. 

Sept. 19. At Norfolk-crescent, aged 79, the 
Rev. Joseph Plura Bartrum, B.C.L. Oxon, 
formerly Rector of St. Christopher, West Indies. 

Sept. 24. Aged 61, the Rev. Thomas Boyles 
Murray, M.A., Rector of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
East, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Secretary to 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Sept. 25. At Cheltenham, aged 53, the Rev. 
John Frederick Christie, M.A., late Rector of 
Ufton-Nervet, Berks. 

Sept. 26. At the Vicarage, aged 57, the Rev. 
William Willoughby Wynne, B.A., Rector of 
Drumlease, Leitrim. 

Sept. 28. In London, aged 62, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Cobbold, Rector of Long Melford, and of 
Watlington, Norfolk. He committed suicide 
while in a state of temporary insanity. 

Sept. 29. At Hastings, aged 68, the Rev. James 
Byam Dewe, Perpetual Curate of Ravenfield, 
Yorkshire. 

Lately. At the Vicarage, Leek, aged 76, the 
Rev. 7. H. Heathcote, M.A. 

Aged 68, the Rev. John Penquies Lascelles 
Fenwick, B.A. 

Aged 74, the Rev. Thomas Hunt, M.A., Rector 
of West Felton, and of Wentnor, Salop, and 
Rural Dean. 

Oct. 3. At the Vicarage, Old Windsor, aged 
45, the Rev. Arthur Athelstan Cornish, Vicar of 
the parish. 

At Clapham-common, aged 36, the Rev. Joseph 
Simpson, M.A. 

Oct. 5, At Launceston, (where he had gone for 
the benefit of his health,) aged 65, the Rev. 
William Dunn, of Albert-terrace, Mount Rad- 
ford, Exeter. 

Oct. 7. At the Rectory, aged 74, the Rev. 
Reginald Wynniatt, M.A., Rector of Oaksey, 
Wilts, 

Oct.8. At Hitchin, Herts, aged 65, the Rev. 
James Roberts, formerly of Melton Mowbray. 

Oct.9. At Hemingborough, aged 71, the Rev. 
John Ion, for thirty-five years Rector of 
Halsham and Vicar of Hemingborough. 

Oct. 10. At Southport, aged 52, the Rev. 
George Edward Wood Davison, B.A., Worcester 
College, Oxford, of Haddlesey-house, Selby. 

Oct. 11, At Manila-crescent, Weston-super- 
Mare, aged 64, the Ven. William Gunning, Arch- 
deacon of Bath, and Vicar of Buckland Newton, 
Dorset. The Venerable deceased was much re- 
spected by all parties in the Church for his 
strictly impartial and conscientious discharge of 
his duties, and in private life he was much 
esteemed by every one who enjoyed his friend- 
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ship. He was presented in 1839, by Bishop Law, 
to the living of Stowey, which he resigned in 
1851 upon being appointed by the Dean and 
Chapter of Wells to the living of Buckland New- 
ton, Dorset. On the death of the late revered 
Archdeacon Brymer, Mr. Gunning was appointed 
by Bishop Bagot to the Archdeaconry of Bath. 
The deceased was for some years Chaplain of 
Partis College, near Bath, in which he took a 
warm interest. He was also one of the earliest, 
most energetic, and indefatigable supporters of 
the Diocesan Societies Association, which is in- 
debted greatly to his exertions for the important 
and useful position it has attained. He was for 
many years the Honorary Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, and held the Treasurership till his death. 

At St. Mark’s Parsonage, Flint, aged 67, the 
Rev. Morgan Davies, M.A., Perpetual Curate of 
Connah’s Quay, Flintshire, formerly Chaplain 
in Bombay. 

Oct. 138. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, the Rev. 
W. H. Hanson, Rector of Hockwold and Wilton, 
Norfolk, Honorary Canon of Norwich Cathedral, 
and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Caius College, 
Cambridge. 

At Bootle, the Rev. William W. Talbot, B.A., 
formerly Curate of that parish, 

Oct.17. At Uleombe, Kent (by his own hand), 
the Rev. Henry Sadler, Curate of that parish, 
and son of the late Michael Thomas Sadler, esq., 
M.P. 

Oct. 21. Aged 76, the Rev. Henry Soames, 
M.A., Rector of Stapleford Tawney, and of 
Shelley, Essex, and Chancellor of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


May 2%. Accidentally drowned while crossing 
a flooded river in the province of Otago, New 
Zealand, George Calvert, second surviving son of 
the Rev. J. C. Blathwayt, of Leiston. 

May 30. On his passage from Calcutta, aged 
31, Frank Browne, late Lieut. H.M.’s 29th Regt., 
and Senior Inspector of the Government Schools 
in the Punjaub. 

June 9. Accidentally drowned off Cape Horn, 
in a heavy gale of wind, Capt. Charles Anthony 
Hale, second son of the late Francis Hale, esq., 
R.N., of Falmouth. 

June 16. At Richmond, Australia, aged 108, 
Mr. Wm. J. Madgwick, formerly of Chichester, 
Sussex. Mr. Madgwick was for forty-three years 
a resident of Richmond. 

June 22. At Grahamstown, Cape of Good 
Hope, aged 26, Henry John Fox, solicitor, eldest 
son of Luther Owen Fox, M.D., of Broughton, 
Hants, 

July 2. At sea, aged 42, Richard W. Rouse, 
passenger on board the steamer “City of Wash- 
ington,”’ formerly of Hose, near Melton Mowbray. 

July 17, At Hobart-town, in the island of 
Tasmania, aged 73, Assistant-Commissary-Gene- 
ral Peter Roberts, h.p., eldest son of the late 
Paymaster Roberts, formerly of the 10th (or 
Prince of Wales’s Own) Light Dragoons, and 
also Barrack-master of iiungeness, Kent. _ 
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July 21. At Sydney, Australia, aged 30, Fran- 
cis, son of Matthew Marshall, esq., of the Bank 
of England. 

July 30. At Murree, in the Punjaub, Julia, 
wife of Lieut. George Cecil Gooch, 93rd High- 
landers. 

Aug. 12. At Kirkee, India, aged 37, John 
Kirkby Mountain, esq., 6th Enniskillen Dragoons, 
son-in-law of I. Leney, esq., Cliffe, Lewes. He 
was in the glorious charge at Balaklava, at 
Inkermann and Tchernaya, and the siege and fall 
of Sebastopol, and was followed to the grave by 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Major-General 
Commanding Division, a large concourse of 
officers (many of whom came over from Poonah), 
and the men of the regiment. 

Aug. 24. At his resilence, Bootle Marsh, near 
Liverpool, aged 79, Jesse Hartley, surveyor of 
the Liverpool Docks. The deceased was a native 
of the North Riding of Yorkshire, in which dis- 
trict his father held the position of bridge-master, 
and his son, after receiving an ordinary educa- 
tion, served his apprenticeship as a stone-mason, 
and worked at the building of Borough-bridge. 
Subsequently, he succeeded his father as bridge- 
master until his removal to Liverpool, on receiv 
ing the appointment of engineer to the Dock Com- 
mittee. As a dock engineer, Mr. Jesse Hartley is 
admitted to have occupied a very high position, 
and in the design and construction of the numer- 
ous docks of Liverpool he has left monuments of 
his skill as an engineer which will endure at 
least as long as the fame and commercial pros- 
perity of the port. During the long period in 
which he held the responsible office of dock engi- 
neer in Liverpool, Mr. Hartley altered or entirely 
constructed every dock belonging to the town. 
Besides these, he was employed as engineer for 
the Bolton and Manchester railway and canal, 
and he was also consulting engineer for the Dee 
Bridge at Chester, the centering for which was 
considered a triumph of engineering skill and 
ability. 

At the Chateau de la Graverie, near Vire, 
aged 79, Madame des Rotours. Josephine du 
Buisson de Courson and her only sister belonged 
to one of the oldest noble families in Normandy. 
The double union of these two sisters with the 
two brothers des Kotours, of Chaulieu, has for 
sixty years past made, of these two families, one 
happy household. On the early death of the wife 
of M. des Rotours, the baron of Chauliev, Madame 
des Rotours performed all the duties of a mo- 
ther for her orphan children, while she enter- 
tained for him the affection of a sister. Thus 
have the last fifty-nine years of this respected 
lady’s life been passed in the conscientious dis- 
charge of these family duties, in happy calm at 
the Chateau de la Graviere, where she was be- 
loved by all.—G@alignani. 

Aged 70, Edw. Basnett, of Serle-st., Lincoln’s 
Inn, and Camberwell-green, fourth son of the 
late Nathaniel Basnett, of the East India House. 

At Llangoedmore, Thomas Harman Brenchley, 
esq., to Emily Sarah, only dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Vaughan, of Llangoedmore-pl., Cardiganshire. 

Aug. 27. At Lakenheath, aged 82, Capt. Joseph 
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Ginger. He was several years in active service 
abroad, particularly in Calabria, and was wounded 
at the battle of Maida, 

Aug. 28. At Brussels, Margaret, wife of G.C. H. 
Sunderland, esq., R.N., of Swarthsdale, Ulverston, 
and dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Story, Royal 
Artillery. 

Aug. 30. At Barrackpore, Calcutta, of dy- 
sentery, aged 35, Capt. William C. Lane Ryves, 
H.M.I1.S., second son of the late Hugh Massy 
Ryves, of New-garden, Castle Connel, co, Lime- 
rick, He commanded the 4th Punjaub Rifles at 
the relief of Lucknow, Bitthoor, Cawnpore, and 
Futtyghur, and distinguished himself throughout 
the mutiny. 

Aug. 30. AtCawnpore, of dysentery, aged 33, 
Capt. Benjamin Wyld, 3rd Madras European In- 
fantry, youngest son of the late James Wyld, 
esq., of Gilston, Fifeshire. 

Aug. 31. At St. Thomas’s Mount, Madras, 
aged 54, Col. Eames Amsinck, Brigadier and 
Commandant of the Madras Artillery. 

Sept. 1. At his residence, Victoria -grove, 
Brompton, aged 51, Ebenezer Landells, esq., 
the well-known engraver on wood. He was a 
native of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he was a 
pupil of Bewick, the celebrated engraver, and 
Mr. Landells’ best woodcuts have much of the 
artistic feeling of his master. Mr. Landells came 
to London about thirty years ago, and had since 
been connected with the leading illustrated peri- 
odicals of the day. In 1841, he was one of the 
originators of ‘‘ Punch.” In the autumn of 1842 Mr. 
Landells was commissioned by the proprietors of 
the “‘ Illustrated London News” to sketch and en- 
grave the scenes and incidents of Her Majesty’s 
visit to Scotland; and his success on this occa- 
sion led to his being subsequently engaged to 
illustrate, in the above journal, the several royal 
visits to various parts of the United Kingdom 
and the Continent. He was likewise the origina- 
tor of the “‘ Illuminated Magazine,” 5 vols., and 
one of the original proprietors of the ‘‘ Lady’s 
Newspaper.” To this arduous branch of his art 
Mr. Landells brought considerable artistic taste, 
as well as untiring energy, such as alone could 
enable him to sketch and engrave incidents from 
some hundred miles distance so as to meet the 
requirements of a weekly newspaper. In private 
life he was an affectionate husband and indul- 
gent father, and a warm-hearted, generous 
friend. 

Sept.5. At New York, aged 66, George H. 
Barrett, a celebrated American tragedian. 

Sept. 7. Aged 25, James, fifth son of the 
late Rev. Thomas Stretton Codrington, M.A., 
Vicar of Wroughton, Wilts. 

At Quebec, from scarlet fever, aged 9, Alexan- 
der David, eldest son of Rear-Admiral Sir Alex- 
ander and Lady Milne. 

At Calcutta, of cholera, aged 26, Staff-Assist- 
ant-Surgeon William Alexander, youngest son 
of Dr. Alexander, Wooler, Northumberland. 

Sept. 8. At Wilton-road, Salisbury, Charlotte 
Aubrey, widow of Capt. Beverley Robinson, 
R.A., and eldest dau. of the late John Peyto 
Shrubb, esq., of Stoke, Guildford. 
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At Field-place, Goring, Sussex, aged 60, L. Sept. 14. From an accident two days before at 
Bushby, esq. the Lismore steeple-chase, aged 32, Capt. Shaw. 


At Plymouth, Eliza, relict of the Rev. Harry 
Jelly, of Trinity Church. 

Sept. 9. At Truro, Caroline Frances Hugoe, 
sister of the late Wm. J. Hugoe, esq., M.D., for- 
merly of Padstow. 

At Tchiamlitdgia, near Seutari, aged 24, 0 
Hami Pasha, eldest surviving son of Abbas 
Pasha, the last viceroy of Egypt. He was edu- 
cated under the eye of his father in the palace of 
Abassia in Cairo, and had acquired a fair know- 
ledge of the English language. In July, 1854, 
he started on a visit to England, but his ac- 
quaintance with this country was destined to be 
very slight, for, on arriving at Southampton, he 
received intelligence of the death of his father, 
and a despatch from Said Pasha, the present 
viceroy, directing his immediate return to Egypt. 
In 1858 he married Inuriré, one of the daughters 
of the Sultan, who has not borne him any chil- 
dren : he leaves three daughters by other wives. 
He had led a very dissipated life, and was deeply 
involved in debt at the time of his decease. Cairo 
was selected as the place of his interment, and 
the body was removed to Alexandria in a govern- 
ment steamer. 

Sept. 10. Elizabeth Caroline, second dau. of the 
Rev. Fulwar Craven Fowle, late Vicar of Kin- 
bury, Berks. 

At Aden, of apoplexy, en route to Australia, on 
board of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
steamship ‘“Nemesis,” John Dunn, esq., M.P. for 
Dartmouth. Mr. Dunn was a merchant and ship- 
owner in London, and largely engaged in the 
Australian trade. He had formerly been a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council of Tasmania. He 
was elected for Dartmouth in August, 1859, hav- 
ing unsuccessfully contested Totnes in the pre- 
vious May, and was generally a supporter of 
Lord Derby’s government. 

Accidentally drowned, at Weymouth, aged 39, 
Thomas George Bridge, esq., solicitor. 

At his residence, Middleton-lodge, Torquay, 
aged 59, James Dean, esq., formerly of Man- 
chester. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Manor -house, 
Guernsey, Dr. Nicholas Magrath, R.N. 

Sept. 11. At Stapleton-house, Martock, Somer- 
set, aged 64, Wm. Haggett Richards, esq., J. P. 

At Bath, aged 62, Capt. J. F. Stirling, R.N. 
The deceased was the youngest son of the late 
Vice-Admiral Charles Stirling, and entered the 
navy in 1811; in the year 1824 he obtained 
his first commission, and was appointed in 1828 
to the “Prince Regent,” 120, flag-ship of Sir 
A. Blackwood, at the Nore. He served from 
1831 until 1833 as flag-lieutenant in the ‘‘ St. 
Vincent,” 120, and the “Alfred,” 50, to Sir H. 
Hotham, commander-in-chief in the Mediter- 
ranean, and in 1842 was again appointed to the 
“St. Vincent,” as flag-lieutenant to Sir E. Cod- 
rington, at Portsmouth. 

Sept.12. At Ringwood, Hants, aged 52, Susan 
Maria, relict of Thomas Dyer, esq., surgeon, and 
dau. of the late Rev. Peter Geary, Incumbent of 
St. Thomas’s, Newport, Isle of. Wight. 


His horse fell at the second fence, and then 
rolled over him. The deceased was considered 
one of the best gentlemen riders in Ireland or 
England, and he was likewise most active on 
foot over hurdles. 

At Whitchurch, aged 76, Mary, wife of J. D. 
Colston, esq. 

Sept. 15. At Gateshead, aged 77, Mary Ann, 
relict of the late John Fairweather, esq., com- 
mander R.N. 

In Ireland, aged 24, Fanny Marion, third 
dau. of the late John Albion Cox, esq., of 
Dorchester. 

Suddenly, at his residence in Catherine-street, 
Strand, where he had carried on business for 
upwards of thirty years, Mr. Lancelott Wild, 
for many years connected with the newspap r 
press as news-agent and publisher. For the pre- 
sent year he was Life-Governor and President of 
the Newspaper Benevolent Institution, to which 
he was a large and continuous subscriber. 

At Shawfield-toll, Glasgow, aged 72, Mr. Robert 
Steele, of Broun Castle. This well-known cha- 
racter was better known as ‘“ Rab Steele,” or 
“Provost Steele,” and, indeed, among his ordi- 
nary associates he was talked of and to regularly 
by these more familiar names. He was one of 
the ‘‘ notables” of the Middle Ward of Lanark- 
shire, where he was born, lived, and made money 
to a large extent, so that he has now left behind 
at least £40,000. About five or six years ago he 
bought Broun Castle, East Kilbride, for £14,000, 
of which his father at one time was tenant. He 
made his money by toll-keeping, at one time 
being the lessee of nearly the whole of them in 
this district. His exterior was anything but in- 
viting, and certainly his mind was not highly 
cultivated. Still he had naturally a sound com- 
mon sense, which guided him through life ina 
remarkable manner. He was thrice elected 
Provost of*Rutherglen ; about a dozen years ago 
he was placed, through the influence of the late 
Duke of Hamilton, on the commission of the 
peace for Lanarkshire. As a justice he was a 
useful man, his decisions always being in con- 
sonance with common sense, and generally largely 
imbued with mercy. In the licensing court he 
was rather one-sided, and took the side of the 
publicans at least as much as others have gone 
against them. Rab was an ardent admirer of 
horse-racing, pugilism, cock-fighting, trotting 
matches, &c., and all kinds of sports. Rab was 
never married, and lived in the plainest manner 
possible.—Scotsman. 

Sept. 16. At Paris, aged 34, the Duchess of 
Berwick and Alba, sister of the Empress Eugenie. 
The deceased duchess leaves three children. 

At Paignton, Mrs. Bundock, widow of Lieut. 
John Bundock, R.N. 

At St. Germains, East Lothian, David Murray 
Anderson, esq. 

Sept. 18. At Cheltenham, aged 62, G. Briscoe 
Whalley, of Birdlip, Captain unattached, for- 
merly of the 37th Regt. 

At Bridgwater, aged 78, Harriett, widow of 
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James Etherbridge Smith, esq., of Lower Court- 
farm, Hutton, Weston-super-Mare. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Caroline 
Ottway, widow of R. Bowle, esq., of Gombledon 
Manor-farm, Idmiston, near Salisbury. 

At Brighton, aged 64, Mary, relict of J. Wal- 
lace, esq. 

At Ongar-park-hall, Essex, aged 84, Mr. John 
Stallibrass. 

Sept. 19. At Tync-hall, Ilford, Essex, aged 79, 
Rees Price, esq., M.D. 

John Haylock, esq., of Balsham-place, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

At St. Thomas’s-place, Guernsey, Elizabeth 
Matilda, widow of Henry Hodges, esq., of Lin- 
wood, Lyndhurst, Hants. 

At bis residence, Millbrook, Jersey, aged 68, 
John Tutton, esq. 

At New York, J. R. Rice, the transatlantic 
delineator of negro character, and well-known 
in this country as the original ‘“‘ Jim Crow.” 
When Mr. Rice returned fiom Europe, he was 
eagerly engaged by theatrical managers through- 
out America, for the pourtrayal of nigger pecu- 
liarities, and he played as a star in most of the 
theatres. He retained his popularity to the last, 
but is believed to have been in indigent circum- 
stances at the time of his death. 

Sept. 20. At Higham-lodge, near Colchester, 
aged 71, T. C. Brettingham, esq. 

At Upper Harley-st., Emily, widow of John 
Gilbert, esq., late of the Audit-office, Somerset- 
house, and of Tonbridge, Kent. 

At Ashburton, aged 58, Susanna Dolbeare, 
only dau. of the late B. Parham, esq., solicitor. 

At Morlaix, Mlle. M. du Guiny, from an attack 
of apoplexy with which she was seized just as 
she was alighting from a diligence, and which 
carried her off in a few hours. It was this lady 
and her sister who in 1832 concealed in their 
house the Duchess de Berri, when traced to 
Nantes by the police of the Government of July. 
After the arrest of the Princess, the sisters were 
prosecuted, and their trial caused a great sensa- 
tion at the time. Since that period Mlle. du 
Guiny has been living retired with her family, 
devoting herself to works of charity. 

Sept. 21. At West Hartlepool, aged 38, Chris- 
topher Salmon, esq. Beside several local offices, 
he for many years held the post of hon. secre- 
tary to the West Hartlepool Literary and Me- 
chanics’ Institution, having been one of its earli- 
est members, as he was, from first to last, one of 
its most liberal supporters and zealous friends. 

At Spaunton, aged 50, Henry Brewster Darley, 
esq., of Aldby-park, and of Spaunton-manor, 
North-Riding of York, 

At Hoeinheim, near Strasbourg, aged 25, Edw. 
Swainton, son of Edw. Swainton Strangways, 
esq., jun., of Alne, 

At Inverness-ter., aged 57, Thos. Paley, esq., 
second son of John Green Paley, esq., of Oak- 
lands, near Harrogate. 

In London, aged 21, Edwin Henry, second son 
of Richard Farhall, of Newbridge-house, Billings- 
hurst, esq. 

At Clifton, Mary Fitzgerald, last surviving 
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dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Ross, 4th Dragoon 
Guards. 

At Thorpe Hamlet, near Norwich, aged 71, 
Robert Morris, esq. 

Sept. 22. At Heath-cottage, Kentish -town, 
aged 86, John Vine Hall, esq., the author'of the 
*Sinner’s Friend.” He was the father of Dr. 
Newman Hall, and of Capt. Vine Hall, late of 
the ‘‘Great Eastern.” His life was prolonged 
to see his tract reach its 356th edition; it is said 
that it has been translated into twenty-nine lan- 
guages, and circulated to the number of more 
than a million and a-half of copies. 

John Skinner, only son of the late Thomas 
Nosworthy, esq., of Dix’s-field, Exeter. 

At Brighton, G. Whiteley, esq., of Trevor-ter., 
Knightsbridge, barrister-at-law. 

In Cambridge-st., Eccleston-sq., aged 39, Rbt. 
Follett Synge, esq., Major lst West India Regt., 
late of the 67th Regt. of Foot. 

At his residence, Colet-place, Commercial-rd., 
East, aged 84, Ralph Darling, of H.M.’s Customs. 

At Broughton-hall, Staffordshire, Jane, wife of 
the Rev. Delves Broughton. 

At Great Chesterford-park, Essex, aged 42, 
Edw. Wall, esq., late of Middleton, Norfolk. 

Sept. 23. At Cheltenham, aged 49, Elizabeth 
Harriet, widow of Col. Calaney, R.M. Light 
Infantry, and third dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Snell, Rector of Windlesham, Surrey. 

In Imperial-sq., Cheltenham, aged 92, Mary, 
relict of John Kingdon, esq., of Cheltenham. 

At Southsea, aged 78, Vice-Adm. the Hon. H. 
Dilkes Byng. The deceased, who entered the 
navy in 1791, was grand-nephew of the unfor- 
tunate Vice-Adm. Byng, who was executed in 
1757. 

At Clifton-cottage, near York, Frances Anne, 
wife of J. A. Knipe, esq., of London, and sixth 
dau. of the late Rev. John Ogle, formerly chap- 
lain to H.M.’s 6th Regt. of Foot, and Curate of 
Hunsingore, York. 

At Clifton, Frances Marianne, widow of Maj.- 
Gen. Thomas Leighton, Bombay Army. 

At Henbury, aged 80, Mrs. Elizabeth Whalley, 
of West Mall, Clifton, widow of the Rev. R. T. 
Whalley, Rector of Yeovilton, and of Iichester, 
Somerset. 

Sept. 24. At Old Brompton, aged 65, Henry 
Courtenay, Lieut. R.N., 1815. 

At his residence, Sylvan-lodge, Brighton, aged 
80, John Colbatch, esq. 

In Paris, aged 71, the Marquis de Forget, a re- 
tired naval officer. At the capture of Algiers in 
1830, the Marquis was appointed commander of 
the port. He was son of a lieut.-gen. who, under 
the ancient monarchy, filled the post of Master 
of the Hawks; and his wife was a granddau. 
of Jaques Cazotte, the author of the Diabdle 
Amoureuz, whose daughter attained great cele- 
brity during the Revolution of 1789. 

Sept. 25. At Locking, Weston-super-Mare, 
aged 40, Charles Penrose Coode, Major Royal 
Marines, and eldest son of the late Vice-Admiral 
Sir John Coode, K.C.B. 

At Craigie-house, James Campbell, esq., of 
Craigie, Ayrshire. 
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At Cheltenham, aged 49, Major Charles D. 
Myine, H.M.’s Bombay Army. 

At Bridgnorth, Annie, widow of James Baker, 
esq., formerly of Market Drayton. 

At Sowerby, near Thirsk, aged 82, Priscilla, 
widow of James Wilkinson, esq., of London. 

At East Leigh, Havant, Hants, aged 75, James 
‘Woodman, esq., M.D. 

At the Rectory, after a very short illness, aged 
35, Jemima Emma, eldest dau. of the Rev. G. W. 
Curtis, of Padworth, near Reading. 

Sept. 26. At Aveley-hall, Essex, aged 39, 
Joseph Eaton Joyner, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 29, Isabella Maria, widow of 
Capt. Francis Constable Jackson, late of the 12th 
Regt. B.N.1., and Stud Department, Bengal. 

At Daventry, aged 63, Elizabeth, youngest and 
last surviving dau. of the Rev. William Hussey, 
late Rector of Sandhurst, Kent. 

At Salisbury, aged 93, Eleanor, widow of Robert 
Lindoe, esq., M.D., of Clifton. 

At Christ Church Parsonage, Tunbridge Wells, 
while on a visit, Richard Hudson, esq., late 
Sheriff of the county of Wicklow, and brother 
to the late Edward Hudson, esq., L.L.D., of 
Weston, near Bath. 

Suddenly, at Clipstone-house, Kettlestone, 
aged 61, William Emerson, eldest son of the 
late Wm. Loades Rix, esq., of Walsingham. 

Sept. 27. At Portlemouth Rectory, aged 44, 
Catharine Frances, wife of the Rev. T. B. Wells, 
Rector. 

Mary, wife of Benjamin James, esq., of Vic- 
toria-pl., Falsgrave-road, Scarbro’. 

At Old Charlton, aged 90, Lady Fisher, relict 
of Major-Gen. Sir George Bulteel Fisher, K.H., 
R.A. 

Aged 65, John Goodacre, esq., of Lutterworth. 

At Dronfield, aged 60, Samuel Lucas, esq. 

At Sherborne, at an advanced age, the widow 
of Major Hoar, R.M., late of Stonehouse. 

At Bath, Major Durnford, late of H.M.’s 39th 
Regt. 

Sept. 28. Aged 84, C. Lombe, esq., of Great 
Metton, Norfolk. 

At Wrotham, aged 20, Blanche Emma, young- 
est dau. of the Rev. Charles Lane. 

At Leeds, aged 55, Mr. J. Bradshawe Walker, 
author of ** Wayside Flowers,” “‘ Spring Leaves,” 
&e. 

Aged 69, John Hesp, esq., solicitor, of West- 
field-terr., Scarbro’, 

At Poole, aged 67, Mr. William Bound, for 
many years a member of the Poole Town Council. 

At Aldenham-lodge, Herts, Charlotte Frances, 
wife of the Rev. Jokn Mason, and dau. of the 
late Rev. Charles Yonge. 

Sept. 29. At Clifton, near Bristol, aged 78, Julia, 
Dowager Lady Wrottesley. widow of John, first 
Lord Wrottesley. The deceased lady, who was 
the second wife of the late lord, was dau. of Mr. 
John Conyers, and widow of Capt. the Hon. John 
Astley Bennet, R.N. 

At Plymouth, aged 65, James Lloyd, esq., of 
Compton Dundon Rectory, Somerset. 

At his residence, Knightrider-st., Maidstone, 
aged 87, John Peale, esq. 
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At Savile-house, Jersey, aged 59, William 
Pigott Shuckburgh, esq., of the Moot, Downton, 
J.P. for the county of Wilts. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, aged 25, Frances 
Mary, wife of William B. Mew, esq., and young- 
est dau. of J. M. Templeman, esq., of Crewkerne, 
Somerset. 

Aged 86, J. Bullock, esq., of Faulkbourn-hall, 
Essex, and Bryanston-sq. 

Suddenly, of st dic asthma, Sarah, wife of 
the Rev. P. Cater, Baptist Minister, Peckham. 

At Whitchurch, aged 86, Mary, relict of Rich. 
Powdrell, esq., of Farndon, having survived her 
husband 51 years. 

Sept. 30. At Clapton, aged 73, the Rev. 
Alexander Fletcher, D.D., Minister of Finsbury 
Chapel. Some weeks ago he became subject to 
an attack of bronchitis, on which, notwithstand- 
ing every care, dropsy in the chest supervened, 
and, from the appearance of these symptoms, all 
hope of recovery was abandoned. Dr. Fletcher’s 
last sermon was preached to nearly 3,000 children 
in Surrey Chapel, in February last, and from that 
time he gradually declined in health. His fame 
rests mainly upon his talent in preaching to 
children, and upon his ‘‘ Family Devotion,” of 
which more than 50,000 copies have been sold in 
England alone, besides numerous editions in the 
United States. Dr. Fletcher was born on April 
8th, 1787, at the Bridge of Teith, Doune, Perth- 
shire, being the son of the Rev. William Fletcher, 
of that place, a minister of the Associate Synod, 
He was educated at the University of Glasgow, 
and on taking orders he became co-pastor with 
his father. In the year 1810 he came to London, 
and occupied in succession the pulpits of Mile- 
end-road, Miles’s-lane, Albion Chapel, Moorfields, 
and Finsbury Chapel. Dr. Fletcher leaves be- 
hind a widow and one daughter, Mrs. Hard- 
castle, the wife of J. A. Hardcastle, esq., M.P. 
for Bury St. Edmunds. 

Aged 64, Wm. Layton, esq., J.P., Ely. 

At Peckham, Surrey, aged 12, Emily Helen, 
only surviving dau. of J. A. Silk Buckingham, 
esq., Jamaica, and granddau. of the late Jas. 
Silk Buckingham, esq. 

At Geneva, aged 76, Camilla, relict of the late 
Rev. Edward Player, and eldest dau. of the late 
James Sloper, esq., of Bath. 

At Naples, Madame Dupont. She was the 
second dau. of the late Sir Andrew Snape 
Douglas, Kt., and sister of the last Lady Bowyer. 

Oct.1. At Eaton-pl. aged 58, Sarah, widow 
of the Rev. Samuel Crane, Incumbent of Holy 
Trinity Chapel, Bordesley, near Birmingham. 

Margaretta, wife of George Norman, esq., of 
the Circus, and dau. of the late John Kitson, esq., 
of Bath. 

At Clifton, Katharine, wife of Major Gaisford, 
of Bagstone, Gloucestershire. 

At the Manor-house, Little Marlow, Bucks, 
aged 39, Mary Eleanor, wife of George Jackson, 
esq., and second dau. of the late Thomas Blayney, 
of the Lodge, Evesham, Worcestershire. 

At Betchton-house, Chester, aged 70, George 
Sewell, esq. 

At Royston, Elizabeth, dau. of the late Rev. 
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George Pennington, many years Vicar of Bas- 
singbourne, Cambs. 

At Enham-house, near Andover, aged 70, Capt. 
W. J. Prowse, R.N. 

At the Bank, Rochester, aged 22, Harriet 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John Stone, esq. 

At Haverstock-hill, Sophia, dau. of the late 
Rev. R. Collett, A.M., formerly of Westerham, 
Kent, and wife of the Rev. H. J. Carter Smith, 
A.M., Incumbent of St. Andrew’s. 

At his residence, Bury St. Edmunds, aged 48, 
Mr. David Goldsmith. He was for many years 
a member of the Town Council, and served the 
office of Mayor in 1850-1, and again in 1856-7 ; 
was a Paving Commissioner, and a member of 
the Burial Board ; and took an active part in all 
measures for the improvement and advantage 
of the town. 

Oct. 2. In Northgate-street, Bury St. Edmunds, 
aged 93, W. Dalton, esq. Mr. Dalton, who had 
passed much of his time abroad, used to relate 
that he had been present in the National Assem- 
bly when Robespierre and Danton, Couthon and 
St. Just were its ruling spirits ; in the mock as- 
sembly of the Consulate, at the Peace of Amiens ; 
in the Chambers of the Restoration and of the 
Orleans dynasty; and in the Assembly of the 
Republic of 1848. His travels, which were con- 
tinued to the last year of his life, extended over 
great part of Europe, and he visited America as 
lately as 1849, and Constantinople when the Al- 
lied forces were assembled in the Bosphorus, 
although then in his 87th year. He was the 
prime mover of the Act to which the town of 
Bury owes so much improvement during the last 
half century, and under which he was last sur- 
vivor of the appointed Commissioners, but he 
seldom appeared before the public on political 
occasions. In the profession of the law, from 
which he had retired many years, he had great 
reputation. In private life, though abrupt in 
manner and absolute in temper, and therefore 
not popular with those who did not fully know 
him, he was a man of uncompromising integrity 
and high moral worth—steady in his friendships 
and ready in good offices for those who needed 
them ; and though he often declined to join in 
public displays of charity, many were his sub- 
stantial bounties which never saw the light. 
Mr. Dalton married, rather late in life, Miss 
Alexander, niece of the first Earl of Caledon, and 
aunt to Lord Cranworth, but had no family. 
Two sisters survive him. 

At Horton, Gloucestershire, Elizabeth Lumley, 
relict of Joseph Lumley, esq., of Harlestone, 
Northamptonshire, and dau. of the late Robert 
Andrew, esq., of Harlestone-park. 

At Berwick St. Johns, Wilts, aged 77, Charlotte, 
relict of the Rev. Richard Downes, Rector of 
that parish, and eldest dau. of the late Thomas 
Grove, esq., of Ferne. 

At Myrtle-cottage, Fremington, aged 83, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Lieut.-Col. Balcombe, lst Dragoon 
Guards. 

At Hastings, Jane, wife of Thomas Hazard, 
esq., Stoke Newington, eldest surviving dau. of 
the late R. W. Porter, esq., of Ipswich. 


At the residence of her mother, West-street, 
Poole, aged 24, Mary Ann Churchill, dau. of 
James Churchill, esq., formerly town-clerk of 
Poole. 

At Thorne, aged 3, Eleanor Nicholson, dau. of 
George Kenyon, esq., solicitor. 

In Duke-street, Bath, aged 79, Adm. Charles 
Gordon, C.B., brother of the late Admiral 
Henry Gordon. The deceased was educated 
at the Royal Naval Academy, and entered the 
service as midshipman in June 1796. For three 
years he was signsl officer to Adm. the Hon. 
William Cornwallis, in command of the Channel 
fleet. He was then appointed to the command 
of the “St. Lucia” sloop, off Antigua, and re- 
mained in it until May 1807, when he had the 
misfortune to be captured. He was afterwards 
appointed to the ‘‘ Caroline,” 36, one of the squa- 
dron employed in the destruction, during Nov, 
1809, of more than eighty piratical vessels at 
Ras-al-Khyma and other ports in the Persian 
Gulf, rendering the most effectual assistance to 
his senior officer, Capt. Wainwright. He next 
commanded the ‘‘ Ceylon,” an adopted Indiaman, 
of 40 guns, in which vessel he fought, in Sept. 
1810, a gallant night action off the Isle of France 
with the French ships ‘‘ Venus,” 44 guns, and 
* Victor,” 16 guns, Captain Gordon was among 
the wounded, and owing to his ship being dis- 
abled by the enemy, he was compelled to sur- 
render to them. The ‘ Ceylon” was, however, 
retaken the same day by the ‘ Boadicea” and 
the ‘* Otter” brig. Capt. Gordon and his crew 
were afterwards honourably acquited by a court- 
martial of all blame. Since then the gallant de- 
ceased had been on half-pay. In 1840 he was 
made a Companion of the Order of the Bath. 
The late Admiral’s commissions bore date as 
follows :—Lieut., March 11, 1803; Commander, 
May 20, 1806; Capt., Dec. 21, 1807 ; Rear-Adm., 
Nov. 23, 1841; Vice-Adm., Dec, 17, 1852; Admi- 
ral, Jan. 20, 1858. 

Oct. 3. At his residence, El Retiro, Camden- 
hill, Kensington, aged 80, Alfred Edward Chalon, 
R.A., portrait-painter to Her Majesty, Honorary 
Member of the Society of Arts of Geneva, and 
Member of the Society of Arts in London. 

After a short illness, aged 37, Henry C. Mount, 
esq., of Chippenham, second surviving son of 
William Mount, esq., of Canterbury. 

At Baynton-house, Wilts, Rose Evelyn Stuart, 
youngest dau. of Robert Alexander Cochrane, 
esq. 

At Bray, Ireland, Sir William E. Crosbie, bart., 
formerly of the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

Oct. 4. At Clifton, aged 60, Benjamin Peyton 
Sadler, esq., R.N. 

At Cleveland-row, St. James’s, aged 75, Joseph 
Sandars, esq., 

Aged 67, Joseph Howlett, esq., solicitor, of 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

At his residence, White Hart-lane, Tottenham, 
G. A. Cottrell, esq., late Accountant-Gen. of 
H.M.’s Inland Revenue. 

Oct. 5. At Woolwich, aged 55, Charles Dempsy, 
esq., Insp Gen. of Hospitals 

At Torquay, Frances Susannah, youngest dau. 
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of George Burdon, esq., of Heddon-house, North- 
umberland. 

Aged 39, Margaret Anne, wife of Henry Hud- 
son, esq., of Gipton-lodge, near Leeds, and eldest 
dau. of William Harland, esq., M.D., of Scar- 
borough. 

At Southampton, aged 93, Mr. Robert Duncan. 
He was present at Lord Howe’s victory over the 
French fleet on the “ glorious Ist of June,” 
1794. 

At Castle Camps, Cambs., aged 74, Jemima, 
wife of the Rev. E. A. Marsh, formerly of Cock- 
field. 

At Lowestoft, aged 58, Joseph Gee, esq., of 
Cottingham and Evethorpe. 

At her grandfather’s, Longparish, Hampshire, 
Emma Elizabeth, eldest child of Capt. Charles 
Thompson, of the Indian Army. 

At Ostend, after a short illness, aged 55, Mat- 
thew Uzielli, esq., of Hanover-lodge, Regent’s- 
park. The deceased was of very humble origin, 
but his financial talent was soon discovered in 
the French house of Devaux and Co., of London, 
which he entered in early life as a clerk, so that 
he became in due time a partner in the firm: he 
was also a director in the South Western, in the 
Luxembourg, and in several other railways. 

At Broseley, Salop, Mr. Richard Thursfield, 
jun., late Commoner of Christchurch, Oxford. 

In Holles-st., Cavendish-sq., Wm Horwood, 
esq., M.D., of Ridware, Staffordshire, for many 
years a justice of the peace for that county. 

At her residence, Grosvenor-gate, Park-lane, 
Louisa Catherine, wife of Sir John William Fisher, 
and eldest dau. of the late William Haymes, esq. 
of Kibworth Harcourt, Leicestersh. 

Oct. 6. Eliza, wife of Willington Clark, esq., 
of Sutton, Surrey. 

At the Heath, Weybridge, aged 68, Sarah, 
widow of David Jurdine, esq., of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law, and of Cumberland- 
terr., Regent’s-park, having survived her hus- 
band only three weeks and two days. 

At Hazeldine-house, Redmarley, aged 60, 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Gee Roberts, K.C.B., of 
H.M.’s Bombay Army. The deceased was the 
second son of the late Mr. W. Roberts, of Glouces- 
ter, and was born in 1800. He entered the mili- 
tary service of the East India Company in 1818, 
in the Bombay establishment, and attained the 
rank of Major-Gen. in 1854; he was also Col of 
the 2lst Regt. of Native Infantry. He married, 
in 1838, Julia Maria, dau. of the Rev. Robert 
Raikes, Rector of Longhope, Gloucestershire, by 
whom he has left a family. 

At Dover, aged 60, Guy Goslin, esq., Royal 
Engineers’ Department. 

At Clifton-pk., Birkenhead, aged 34, Charlotte, 
youngest surviving dau. of the late Comm. G. 8S. 
Parsons, R.N. 

At his residence, Hale, near Stamford, Lincoln- 
shire, aged 66, Humphrey Orme, esq., of Hale, 
Lincolnshire, Doddington, Cambs., and Pole- 
brook, Notts., the last of an ancient family, son 
and heir of Walden Orme, esq., of Peterborough, 
and 18th in direct descent from EdwardI. He 
was formerly an officer in the 11th Light Dra- 
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goons, with which regiment he served in the’ 
actions of Quatre Bras, Genappe, and Waterloo. 

At Paris, M. de Lourdoueix, the chief editor 
of the Gazette, and one of the oldest members of 
the Parisian press. 

Oct. 7. At her residence, Bernagh, co. Tyrone, 
aged 86, Catherine Ann, relict of the Hon. Vesey 
Knox, second son of the first Viscount North- 
land, and brother and uncle to the successive 
Earls Ranfurly. This lady was the eldest and 
last surviving dau. of Major-Gen. Gisborne, of 
Derbyshire, of whom mention is made in “ Ju- 
nius’s Letters.” He was Governor of Charle- 
mont Fort, and for some time Deputy Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Forces in Ireland. The 
second daughter married Major Burke, of Fahie, 
co. Galway, many years heir-presumptive to the 
earldom of Clanricarde; and the third, Mr. 
Gordon of Belfast. 

At Leamington, aged 77, Sarah Eliza, relict of 
T. C. Cann, esq., of Bath, and eldest dau. of the 
late Rd, Litchfield, esq., of Great Torrington. 

Hugh Octavius Barten, youngest son of the 
Rev. G. H. Parminter, Rector of St. John and 
St. George, Exeter. 

Aged 85, Richard West, esq., of Lady-well, 
Lewisham, Kent. 

At Garendon-park, aged 17, Mary, fourth dau. 
of Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, esq. 

At Budleigh Salterton, aged 89, Mr. Charles 
Perriam. 

At Plymouth, aged 65, Eliza, relict of Samuel 
Williams, esq., solicitor. 

At Brighton, aged 78, Jane, wife of the Hon. 
Archibald Macdonald, and dau. of the late 
Duncan Campbell, esq., of Ardneave, Island of 
Islay, N.B. 

At Leamington, aged 78, Sarah Eliza, widow 
of Thomas Croxall Cam, esq., surgeon, of Bath. 

Oct. 8. Aged 24, Kate, wife of W. Lucy, esq. 
surgeon, Fenny Stratford. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, aged 84, William 
Thomas Holme Burrow, esq., surgeon, Settle, 
Yorkshire. 

In Gay-st., Bath, Lieut.-Col. Spence, C.B., 
late of the 3lst Regt. He was present with his 
regiment in the action of Stuola, near Genoa, on 
the 13th of April, 1814, and also at the surrender 
of Corsica in the same year. In 1815 he served 
with the army in Naples. In 1825 he sailed for 
India, in the ship ‘‘ Kent,” but the vessel was 
burnt in the Bay of Biscay, and he was obliged 
toreturn. He subsequently reached that country, 
and commanded the 31st Regiment at the bat- 
tles of Moodkee (soon after its commencement), 
Ferozesbah (for which he was appointed a Com- 
panion of the Bath), Buddiwal and Aliwal, and 
the lst Brigade of Sir Harry Smith’s division at 
the battle of Sobraon, and he was one of only five 
officers out of thirty who escaped being wounded 
in all these actions. At Ferozeshah and at So- 
braon he had his horse shot under him. He had 
received the war-medal and three clasps. 

Oct. 9. Very suddenly, (whilst on a visit at the 
residence of Robt. Milligan, esq., of Acacia,) © 
Mary, wife of Henry Forbes, esq., of Harrogate. 

At Harrogate, aged 86, J. G. Paley, esq., of 
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Oatlands and Langceliffe, Yorkshire, many years 

deputy-lieut. and magistrate of the West Riding. 
At Leamington, Elizabeth, relict of Taylor 

Combe, esq., F.R.S., of the British Museum. 

In Guildford-road, South Lambeth, aged 59, 
Robert Hughes, esq., of the Admiralty ; also, on 
the 12th, aged 53, Kezia, wife of the above. 

At Ballinasloe, aged 76, Charles De la Garde, 
esq., formerly Colonel of the East Jersey Militia. 

At Forest-green-house, near Dorking, aged 
26, Holland, eldest son of Thomas Graburn, 
esq., of that place. 

At Staunton, near Coleford, aged 35, Annie, 
wife of the Rev. W. C. Dowding, of Lytham, 
Lancashire. 

At Brough, aged 80, Ann, relict of Mr. Thos. 
Jaques, late of Warwicks, near Howden. 

Oct. 10. At Hounslow, aged 66, Lieut.-Col. 
James Ward, formerly of Jamaica. 

At Kilmore, co. Wexford, (the residence of 
Lieut. Sullivan, R.N., his son-in-law,) William 
Empson, esq., formerly of North Molton, Devon. 

At Southport, aged 52, the Rev. George E. W. 
Davison, B.A., of Haddlesey-house, near Selby. 

At Shipley, aged 87, Mrs. Matthews, relict of 
Leonard Matthews, formerly of Dan-hill, Thake- 
ham, Sussex. 

Aged 80, Fred. Perkins, esq., of Chipstead-pl. 

At Cliftonville, near Brighton, Mary, relict of 
F. W. Stanford, esq., formerly of the Ist Life 
Guards, and mother of J. F. Stanford, esq., of 
Foley-house, Portland-place. 

Oct. 11. At his residence, Brecknock-cres., 
aged 79, J. Shaw, esq., upwards of fifty years 
with Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe, Fleet-st. 

Oct. 12. Suddenly, at Shaftesbury-villas, 
Kensington, aged 39, Capt. John Andrew Pope, 
Paymaster 67th Regt. 

At Clifton, aged 83, Matilda Jorden, wife of 
John Eyde Manning, esq. 

Oct. 13. At Taunton, Charles Lindsey, esq., 
of St. George’s-villas, Compton-road, Canonbury, 
and Wood-st., Cheapside, London. 

At Weston-super-Mare, suddenly, Ann Octa- 
via, fourth dau. of the late Rev. Samuel Alford, 
M.A., of Heale-house, near Langport, Somerset. 

At Wraysbury, aged 32, Agnes Mary, wife of 
the Rev. Seymour Neville. 

At Broncote, near Stafford, aged 73, Thomas 
Hartshorne, esq., for many years an active 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for the county. 

In Devonshire-pl. W., aged 75, Elizabeth 
Henshaw. She lived forty-three years respected 
and beloved in the service and friendship of the 
late Lady Elizabeth Reynell and her children. 

Oct. 14. At Newick-park, Sussex, the Lady 
Catherine Saunderson. Her ladyship was second 
dau. and fourth child of the Hon. John Crichton, 
colonel in the army, and Governor of Hurst 
Castle, (second son of John, first Earl of Erne,) 
who died in 1833. In 1842, on the death of 
Abraham, second Ear! of Erne, the eldest son of 
Colonel Crichton succeeded to the title, and is 
the present Earl, and shortly afterwards bis 
brothers and sisters were raised to the precedency 
of Earls’ children. Lady Catherine had, in 1825, 
married the Rev. Francis Saunderson. 
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Aged 19, at Melton Mowbray, Mr. John Webb 


Hickson, senior Grecian, Christ’s Hospital, 
eldest son of the late Rev. C. Hickson, B.A., 
formerly Curate of Romsey, Hants. 

At Brompton, aged 87, Mr. Robert Calvert. 

Aged 55, J. King, esq., surgeon, of Helmsley. 

Oct. 15. At Headingley-hill, near Leeds, aged 
77, John Ellershaw, esq. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, aged 68, Mr. John 
Clifford, of Nottingham. 

In the Grey Friars, Gloucestershire, aged 89, 
James Wintle, esq., formerly of Saint Bridge, 
near Gloucester, for many years a deputy-lieu- 
tenant and magistrate for Gloucestershire. 

Oct. 16. Aged 89, John Mirfin, esq., formerly 
of Doncaster. 

At Lower Clapton, James, eldest son of the 
late James Kimber, esq., of London. 

At South Croxton Rectory, aged 85, Miss 
Bridget Clough, aunt of the Rev. John and 
Mrs. Wilkinson. 

At Betchworth-house, Surrey, aged 68, Caro- 
line Eliza, wife of John Richmond Jaffray, esq., 
of Eaton-sq., and youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
Woodriff, R.N. 

At Boulogne, Lady Kinnier Macdonald, widow 
of the late Sir John Kinnier Macdonald, of Sanda. 

At Midhurst, aged 82, Miss Winter. 

At Wylam, aged 84, Mr. Jonathan Forster. 
His services at that colliery as engineer for three 
generations of the Blackett family extended over 
a period of fifty years. He was engineer there 
when the locomotive was first introduced ; and 
his practical knowledge was at all times freely 
at the service of his intimate acquaintance, the 
late George Stephenson. 

Oct. 17. Atthe Vicarage, Dunsford, aged 79, 
Anna Maria, widow of Baldwin Fulford, esq., of 
Fulford, Devonshire. 

At her residence, St. Giles’s, Oxford, Catherine, 
relict of Anthony Grayson, D.D., Principal of 
St. Edmund Hall. 

Oct. 18. In Grafton-st., aged 61, the Right 
Hon. Lady Downes. 

At Higham-hall, Essex, David Baird, esq., of 
Stichill. 

In Tufnell-park-terrace, Upper Holloway, aged 
37, Capt. James William Cottell, of H.M.’s Bom- 
bay Army. 

Oct. 19. At Alton-house, Highbury New-pk., 
James Pollock, eldest son of John Kilpatrick, esq. 

At Sevenoaks, Kent, aged 54, R. E. Adams, 
esq., eldest son of the late Capt. Adams, R.N. 

Oct. 20. At Kensington, Anne, widow of T. B. 
Bingley, esq., Bengal Horse Artillery, and eldest 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. Sir John Horsford, 
K.C.B., Bengal Artillery. 

At Fulham, aged 24, Theodore, eldest son of 
Theodore and Mary Lockhart, and grandson of 
the late James Lockhart, esq. 

Oct. 21. At River, near Dover, aged 69, Capt. 
Benjamin Aplin, R.N. 

At Brompton, aged 81, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth, 
relict of Edward James, esq., of Greenwich, Kent. 

Oct. 22. At Beaminster, Dorset, aged 70, 
Samuel Cox, esq., Deputy-Lieut., and upwards 
of 33 years Magistrate for the county. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &., in the Week 














SUPERINTENDENT Area — ending Saturday, 
4 in ion 
REGISTRARS r 

Statute in 

DISTRICTS. Sept. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 

Acres 1851. 29, ' 6, 13, 20, 

1860. | 1860. | 1860. 1860. | 1860. 

Mean Temperature . . ~- || g2.9 | 504 | 51-9 | 458 | 500 





London. . «=. 78029 |2362236 || 1017 | 1056 | 1075 , 1008 | 1116 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 376427 159 193 161 | 135 168 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 490396 183 202 211 | 206 193 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 393256 156 143 175 | 147 152 
25. East Districts . 6230 | 485522 217 | 242) 239 | 200] 279 


20- 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 616635 301} 276 | 289 3811 /| 324 





























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
- be sa] g a) g ) S Es "7 $ 
Week ending $5 | Be | Be aca | 4 2/2 
- Ss 
* Pas 82/95/85 ee" | a] es | & 





Sept. 22 .| 550| 148| 148] 140| 35| 1016| 859] 811 | 1670 

» 29 .| 589] 135] 163] 148| 26| 1056| 909] 893 | 1802 

Oct. 6 .| 624| 120] 155| 140] 36]1075| 982] 834] 1816 

» 18 .| 552| 126| 163] 127] 30] 1008| 813] 876 | 1689 
31 


1116 | 939] 861 | 1800 
































PRICE OF CORN. 

















Average } Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

of Six s. d. 8s. d. s. d. s. d. s. ad. s. d. 

Weeks. 61 1 39 11 24 8 37 3 50 11 42 8 
Week ending pmeroe 

Ok 16°} 8 9 | ALi | 2 2 | | 47 0 | 4 8 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Ocr. 18, 
Hay, 22. 10s. to 51. 15s. — Straw, 12. 10s. to 12. 16s. — Clover, 37. 10s. to 62. Os. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





|, Sere ...48. 4d. to 4s.10d. | Head of Cattle at Market, Ocr. 18. 

Mutton ............c0000 4s. Gd. to 5s. 2d. | Beasts............sseccccesscscescsees - 41,170 
TE, Gis detiesktikansehon 8s. 4d.to 4s. 4d. | Sheep and Lambs .................. 6,600 
co SOR 48. Od. to Be, 4d. | Calves ........cccscscscssceccescovcsces 897 
TARR crrcssessvecsssooees Os. Od. to Os. Od. | Pigs.....ccerececserreccerercereeecevere 140 


COAL-MARKET, Oct. 22. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 19s. 6d. to 21s. 6d. Other sorts, 14s. 3d. to 17s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strann. 
From September 24 to October 23, inclusive. 










































































































































































19, Change Alley, London, E.C. 


PRINTED BY MESSRS. JOHN NENRY AND JAMES PARKER. 





Thermometer. Barom. 
S42 Ba {Ss 
BE 3 E 8 2 Weather. 
= 0 = ail 
Sept. ° i; 90 ° in. pts.) 
24 48} 59 | 4 97 |\ehy. fr.slt.rain 
25 45 | 46 | 52 do. rain, fair 
26 45 | 45)| 38 |29. do. h —_ 
27 36 | 47 | 43 |29. 89 cldy. 
28 46 | 54 | 54 |29. 
29 47 | 58 | 56 |29. 50 do. és: fair 
30 48 | 55 | 55 /29. hvy. rn. eonst. 
0.1 53 | 57 | 46 |29. 56/\cloudy, rain 
2 50 | 56 | 45 |29. 60//fair 
3 50 | 60 | 50 29. 57//do. 
4 53 | 56 | 54 61\|hvy.rain »cldy. 
5 48 | 60 | 49 = cloudy, rain 
6 48 | 57 | 47 |80. Oljjfair, cloudy 
7 55 | 58 | 51 J oe do. do. 
8 55 | 60 | 55 /30. ero ae rain 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Sept.} Sper 3 New Bank Ex. Bills. India India India 
nd hg oper | Stock. £1,000. | Stock. E1008. Ouran 
24 | 93} 4] Shut Shut Shut | par. 3 pm. 103} 
25 | 98 4/| Shut Shut Shut par. 217 ——— 1033 3 
26 | 934 4); Shut hut par, 3 pm. 1084 4 
27|98 4] Shut hut par. 3 pm. 10334 
28;98 34 Shut Shut par: 2 pm, | 218 103% 
29;938 + par. 6 dis. | 1034 
0.1};938 par. 3 pm. |—————}_ 6 dis.) 1033 + 
2/938 4 par. 3 pm. 1034 4 
3 | 93) # 3 pm, 1034 4 
4| 934 3 I. 4pm. | 218 4 dis,| 103§ 4 
5 | 983 # 1. 4pm. | 220 5. 1 dis.| 103$ # 
6 | 933 # 
8 | 934 # 2. 5 pm.| 221 ————| 108} 4 
9/| 93% # 1. 4pm. |} 220$ j[par.4pm.) 1034 4 
10 | 92% 3% par. 4 pm. | 2193 ldis.| 103 # 
11 | 923 3 | 913 §| 913 % | 227% 29! par. 3 pm.| 219% 1034 3 
12 | 923 34 | 914 &| 914 $/|229 30| par. 3 pm. | 219 29} 1033 
13 | 923 %/| 91% 4 | 914 4 | 2283 30; 3pm 103% 
15 | 928 % | 914 4 | 914 4} | 229 304) par.3 pm. | 219 20 4dis.| 103  # 
16 | 92; | 91} 4/91} % | 229} 32| par. 3 pm. par. | 103 4 
17 | 928 3 | 914 4{ 914 4 |229 31] par. 3 pm.| 219 103 # 
18 | 928 £/914 #| 914 # | 229} 31| par. 3 pm. | 221 4 dis.} 103 4 
19 | 923 £/ 914 #/ 913 # | 2293 31] par. 3 pm.| 221 4dis.| 103 4 
20 | 923 3 | 914 4/914 34 | 281 par. 220 1 1033 # 
22 | 922 3 | 914 #/| 914 #¢ | 2293 31 1 dis. 2194 21 4 dis.| 103 
23 | 92 3 |914 #/ 914 4 |230 1 2 pm. 221 J—___—-| 103 } 
ALFRED WHITMORE, 
Stock and Share Broker, 
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